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LETTER I. 

*' A common mistake among political philosophers is to con- 
sider government immediately as a cause, without having 
reflected that it is previously an effect of national character." 
Chenevix on National Character. 

St. Peter's College, 1832. 

You, doubtless, my dear Melvill, lately have 
been as much startled as myself at the very clumsy 
attacks which have been made upon national reli- 
gion. I will not say that all the defences, which I 
have heard and read, have been proportionably 
clumsy ; but they have been such, as to induce 
me to devote some hours of our long vacation to 
prove them in their principles, that I might be 
really holding fast that which is good. In thus 
publicly calling the attention of yourself and of my 
brethren in the Church to the results of my ex- 
amination, no wish have I to add to the dogmas, 
which the infallibility of ignorance (a very unma- 
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nageable form of infallibility, by the way) is daily 
announcing ; but it will be my delight as readily to 
retract any false statement you may detect, as if 
a deeper cast of reading or meditation had brought 
to me the correction while writing these letters. 

It was my intention to trace the inevitable and 
actual connection between national government 
and national religion in all the great Polities of the 
world ; but on re-perusing my notes and surveying 
the tastes of that wondrous intelligence — the read- 
ing public, I consider the times too critical for the 
delay by elaborate researches of any counsel I 
may have to give, and which I find has not yet 
been given by others. The patient is indeed 
sick, even unto the prospect of death, and the 
symptoms are most urgent ; very vain, then, is it 
to be wasting moments, equal in importance to 
years of better health, in descanting on an infancy 
of promise or the gradually developed faculties of 
robust manhood. Sickness, however, being a de- 
parture from good health, and not an original cre- 
ation of evil, it may be well not to forget the philo- 
sophy of disease even in our eager prescriptions in 
articulo mortis ; let the remedies to the very last be 
applied not in empirical darkness, but freely and 
judiciously, as the only rational means of recovery 
from danger, or, at best, of mitigation of pain. 

Nor must you blame me for thus abruptly be- 
ginning my letters to you with a metaphor derived 



from the science of medicine, towards which I know 
you feel no particular predilection. I do but follow 
in the wake of all our learned writers on govern- 
ment, who, finding in the habits of nations a neces- 
sary analogy to the habits of individuals, express 
by the phrase, " Body Politic," the state or condi- 
tion of a number of individuals congregated in any 
portion of the eartli, governed by certain laws, 
which are administered by authorized officers, and 
forming an empire, or kingdom, or principality. 

And the philosophy of history teaches us, that 
national health or the prosperity of individuals 
thus united, preserves its analogy with the health 
distinctly of any individual. Security and union 
with free sympathy of all the members, and ves- 
sels, and nerves, are the means of health in both : 
in both equally are concussions, relaxation, and 
consequent dissolution of parts, the approxima- 
tions unto death. There is a fund of very curious 
meditation, in seeking the national ailments which 
correspond with what are called the nervous dis- 
orders of individuals, where the involuntai'y func- 
tions so essential to health are suspected to be out 
of order. Would you be put in the way of such 
meditation, only begin to suspect that your organs 
of respiration are impeded by some disease, acute 
or chronic, and you will cease to wonder at the 
frequent and unaccountable despondencies of na- 
tions in the midst of plenty. 



Trace, too, the individual from infancy to adult 
manhood, and trace the nation from its origin of 
helplessness to its critical glory, and the compari- 
son teems with instruction. Tht; infant, at the 
very birth, has to fight as it were against the ele- 
ments, of which itself, — if I may with the Greeks 
call it neuter — is composed : it has to make its first 
instinctive struggles in that long continued contest 
of defining— -to use the humorous metaphysics of 
Fichte — what is " Ego," and what is " Non Ego." 
Then advances the development of its animal 
faculties, by which it asserts a more decided place 
in the scale of creation ; and finally reason dawns 
to unveil a new world, and to teach the whole 
man, this wondrous compound of spirit and flesh, 
to use all the means afforded him, internally or 
externally, for his information and perfection, as a 
microcosm, not of one, as spoke the ancients, but 
of two worlds in himself. 

A nation, similarly, has at first to struggle against 
the very constituent elements of its own specific 
existence, as a nation; it demands the individual 
sacrifice of natural liberty, that it may re-appear. 
Phoenix-like, in the graceful form of civil liberty ; 
the nation then stands in the person of its Romulus 
ready to punish any Remus, however naturally 
dear, who may dare to despise its civil boundaries, 
which are the means by which it begins to know- 
to keep up our illustration — what is nationally 
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" Ego," and what " Non Ego." And soon it pub- 
licly asserts this identity thus attained, and boldly 
takes its place amidst the neighbouring states, or, 
perhaps, the retreats of wild beasts, progressively 
widening its boundaries as it grows out into the 
iull proportion of its "ordained ' " habitation, and 
repelling by the elasticity of united strength within 
every attempt to displace it from without. Sub- 
sequently, I may rather say, simultaneously, with 
its physical growth, its moral growth is seen ; the 
combined intellect of its citizens struggles to im- 
print on the nation at large, the characters of 
tboughtfulness and science, and nationally to de- 
velope those faculties, and cultivate those pursuits, 
which are the glory of one individual above his 
fellows, and which distinguish the body politic of 
man from a community of beavers, and a monarchy 
of ants. And as the brain, though it perform no 
external function similar to the exposed instru- 
mentality of the hand or foot, receives a ready ho- 
mage from each member, so may we mark with 
what veneration the works of mind are hailed in 
an infant community : the wild poetry of the olden 
time reigns like the associations of our infancy, 
with a moral despotism, no physical prosperity nor 
adversity can set aside ; and cities will contend 
for the honour of giving birth to that bard who; 
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works are the symbol of intellectual pre-eminence, 
at a dark and barbarous period of the world. 

But there are other faculties, save those of the 
intellect showing itself in progressive civilization 
and enlarged science, which are necessarily deve- 
loped in nations as in individuals, and these I will 
call the yearnings of spirit striving to take the 
form of religion — spiritual tendencies so gra- 
phically described in the address of St. Paul to the 
Athenians : " That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after Him, (it>iAoi/»'((T«inv) and 
find Him, though He be not far from every one 
of us ; for in Him we live and move ((civou/itfla) 
and have our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said, for we are also His offspring." 
Natural liberty died and rose again, robed in the 
graceful robe of civil liberty ; and civil hberty is 
called by no unintelligible voice to throw over her 
robe of gracefulness the transparentveilof unearthly 
glory, and to preside over the nations a wedded 
queen in the lovely form of religious liberty. And 
though religious liberty has never yet been na- 
tionally realised, and the earth has never witnessed 
even a Christian nation walking entirely in right- 
eousness and true hohness before Him, whose ser- 
vice is perfect J'reedom, yet it is equally true, that 
as the combined intellect of its members struggles 
to imprint on the community at large the charac- 
ters of science and civilization, so their united 
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" yearnings of spirit" naturally seek the utterance 
of national devotion. With these yearnings the 
philosophy of the ancients had much to do, for 
their philosophy had no other end but that of 
religion. 

This effort made — often unconsciously — by in- 
dividuals to imprint on the nation at large the 
predominant tendency of their own pursuits, may 
be seen, ray dear Melvill, in our day, when hypo- 
crisy itself is superseded by a careless and free 
manifestation of self-will. Tlie practical mate- 
rialist, whose definition of man hardly comes up 
to that of Dr. Kitchener, " a cooking biped," looks 
upon this biped as an animal, who must by hand, 
and by hand only, work for his daily bread, and if 
he work not thus, he is denounced as a sinecurist. 
He calls, therefore, upon the country to arouse 
itself from its fond dreams of progressive civiliza- 
tion — its lethargic dotage — and by a rigid eco- 
nomy (alas ! for the word o'lKovojAa, where oIkoc is 
now the kitchen only) to stop all supplies, save 
only to those, whose work is as palpable as that of 
a steam-engine. He calls the theologian IVom his 
closet, and tells him that unless he talk more volu- 
bly than a missionary of dissent, and serve tables 
more painfully than the deacons of persecuted 
Christianity, he must starve. He appeals to the 
operatives as the people tear' tioyiiv : the body poh- 
tic, moving or moved, is with him all liand or all 



foot. His best instruction would be the old fable, 
very warily expounded, of " the Belly and Mem- 
bers;" but what has he to do with fables or expo- 
sitions ? The hand works, and, armed no matter 
how, has it not a right, for it feels the power, to 
cut off the head, to depose the lazy monarchy of 
the brain, to pluck out the heart, and expose the 
pompous pretensions of the aristocracy within ? 
Remind him that the air we breathe is not (vrought ; 
that the increase upon our fields comes not 
from the plough, nor from the hand that wields 
it ; that the given seed is by man committed but 
to death, and by the most toilsome agriculture, as 
it were, but decently entombed : — bid him trace to 
their origin the filaments of his vesture ; tell him 
that manual labour may be economised by art ; 
that mind, that " inner sweat of the brow," may 
clothe even the hand and foot of the body politic, 
may hasten their comfort and rest ; — but enough, 
again have you called upon him to think — you 
have interrupted his work : your allusion to Him ', 
" who gives us rain from heaven and fruitful sea- 
sons,"is priestcraft ; your allusion to machinery and 
all the aids of science is silenced by a woe sum- 
marily pronounced on all, or by claiming back as 
a robbery by the theorist every improvement as 
the result of practice wrought out by the operative 
himself. I do not mean to say that such mate- 
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rialism is always unguardedly proclaimed ; there 
are cunning animals among them, who can, upon 
occasions, tolerate religion and eulogize science; 
but strip their declarations of the robe given them 
by the times in which they live ; trace up their 
details to principle, — a process of philosophy fatal 
to modern expediency, — and you will find en- 
shrined in their vast conceptions the Caliban of 
Shakspeare ; their beau ideal of social man, a 
being just qualified to move at the bidding of their 
own wand. For this is the secret of these " prac- 
tical men :" they labour to mould society into one 
man just inferior to themselves, and able therefore 
to estimate their excellence ; and their pride bor- 
rows sufficient information from their cunning, to 
teach them that they can only hope to establish 
this democracy belozv themselves, by expunging all 
manifestations of any moral pre-eminence above 
them. 

But, secondly, " forth steps the spruce phi- 
losopher," to call society from this barbarous ido- 
latry of effects to the secret contemplation of 
causes, secondary indeed, but which he imagines 
all absolutely terminated in science. He labours 
to mould society into one scientific man ; and 
having got the start in this pursuit, half manual, 
half moral, he knows that if his scheme of the 
" social end" be triumphant, he must reign, so 
long as he relatively keep his first advantage. He 
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wipes the sweat from the brow of the operative, 
and calls in the elements to do his work ; on him 
he draws for the least possible supply of life, and 
would that his engines could move self-sustained, 
and self-directed, that mind might meet mind, and 
leave all matter to itself! He readily, ratherthan 
accurately, expounds to his late operative, the 
terms of art, and bids him bless' himself and be 
happy in the knowlege of a multitude of the hard- 
est words all languages, living and dead, have been 
compounded to supply. Of this tree of know- 
ledge, thus cultivated, and may he not insinuate 
planted by himself, he bids the way-faring man 
eat and live : he chides him for awaiting the at- 
tainment of true science by first in all diligence 
improving the calling wherein he works, and for 
confining his education to exercising his mind in 
the open literature of creation, and the parish 
annnls of loyalty and order. No, the member of 
the Mechanics' Institute must no longer pursue 
and improve his avocation by avocaiing or calling 
away his thoughts fi"om other subjects, and con- 
centrating them on that trade, which justly de- 
mands of him the best energies of his intellect in 
its tradition through his hands : rather must his 
thoughts be continually distracted by multiplied 
avocations ; he must become scientific by taking in 
a popular treatise on every science ; his mind must 
he educed, by destroying every trace of originality. 
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r and burying it under cheap literature, and demo- 

I ralised by that debauchery of all principle and 

1 order, towards which so many journals and maga- 

[ zines are the ready panders, however occasionally 

isguised as instruments of liberty and right. 

You have often heard rae mourn over that 

process, which is so pompously styled educa- 

■ tion, where the means are confounded with the 

P end, and the mind, instead of being educed and 

judiciously trained to reflection on appropriate 

knowledge, is oppressed by loads, Pellon upon 

Ossa, day after day, of foreign conceptions. In 

what are called the dark ages men thought, but 

had no ready method of interchange of thought : 

L BOW the interchange of thought and thoughtless- 

I ness, is effected so universally, that men think 

only of the readiest method of hearing what others 

are thinking upon, and have continually before 

tthera a grand prospectus of universal knowledge ; 
it raay or it may not be, that they select a science 
and on the instant become " brevet" philosophers. 
But seriously, there is great moral misery in 
this : the victim of the system — for instance, 
among the lower orders — losing his conscience- 
taught principle of subordination in the new sci- 

ence of legislation, to which among others he is by 

^^^ipopular treatise invited, and having his habits of 
^^Jconsiderate contentment distracted by a super- 
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value but slightly moral worth of the heart, and 
to respect only the idol smatterer of the day, who 
can quote the technicalities of the greatest num- 
ber of sciences, and exhibit the most varied details 
of the catalogued occurrences of nature and art. 

Is then the man, whose end is science, an 
atheist 1 In labouring to mould society into one 
patient listener to lectures in what is fondly called 
philosophy, and one incessant reader, of what is, by 
an ordinance of the writers, decreed to be litera- 
ture, will he allow no religion to bless his docile 
pupil ? If all devotion be not absorbed in the 
great " synods of science," and breathed beneath 
the " spires of literature," (I am quoting) there 
is permitted the science of religion, with one ex- 
ception to other sciences, that no accredited defi- 
nition need be heeded, no dogma allowed by the 
student, but that of the exclusive infallibility at 
every period of its change of his own speculative 
ignorance. He will tolerate all students in this 
science, who will be prepared to consider the 
theory of Arius and Socinus equally tenable 
with the apostolic dogmas of the church in doc- 
trine, and the systems of presbyterlanism and 
Brownism (or independency,) equally accredited 
as the discipline of the church. The science of 
religion thus made up of observations — thus pre- 
senting itself horizontally — as if its Bible or Book 
had been haply found in a library in juxta-posi- 
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tion with the controversial evidences of its anti- 
quity — is an unoffending thing, and depends pro- 
perly on taste ; but let reUgion dare to speak on 
the ^riwcip^ of a revelation, (I repeat " the prin- 
ciple," for the word is continually used without 
attention to the thing); let it announce to the 
present and future responsibility of the hearer de- 
finite doctrine by definite discipline — let it hold 
forth, as from the Source of life, the Word of life 
by apostolic symbols and authorised ministrations ; 
let its one answer, " The Cross," be given to all 
romantic devotism and earthly wisdom as to what 
iligion should be, and in what form robed ; let it 
!tness with a voice as the sound of many waters 
in the name, not of its frail missionaries, but of 
Him, who sent them as He too was sent : — then 
instantly is it denounced as a faction of bigotry 
id a counterfeit of truth, for now has it over- 
;epped the bounds of a science and interfered 
with that prescription of literary supremacy, which 
this scientific form of society was intended by its 
self-chosen rulers to establish. Away with this 
rival, this exclusive despotism : " it is better to 
reign in hell, than serve in heaven." 

Thirdly, the citizen, whose definition of man 
comprehends his spiritual as well as his scientific 
and animal tendencies, and who knows that his 
definition must be rather confirmed than limited 
by regarding man in a community, where the wil- 
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ful deficiencies of one need not exist in his fellow- 
man ; and who from a far better, i. e. a practical 
knowledge, knows what is the one thing needful, 
what alone exalts and blesses an individual or a 
household ; such a citizen proportionably labours 
that national devotion should be nationally called 
forth and recognised. If true devotion is indivi- 
dual, so indeed, is self-government, so is the cul- 
tivation of the mind ; but yet it would be de- 
nounced as worse than Utopian to expunge the 
statutes of social order, as it would be worse than 
barbarous to annihilate the institutions of national 
instruction, and protest against " associations for 
the advancement of science." Nor need the ma- 
teriahst nor the sciolist — if they indeed be seeking, 
however ignorantly, the best ends for mankind — 
fear lest the impiint of religion on the state efface 
the characters of utility and the records of science 
and literature. National religion despises not the 
flesh : it is the spirit of the body politic, making 
all the members thereof instruments of no igno- 
ble agent, but of the glory of God, ennobling every 
act on earth with the character of hoUness, as it 
informs it with wisdom from above. It is the 
true philosophy of science, and tinctures every art 
with its " peace on earth, and good-will towards 
men ;" and when the man of science has detailed 
all the wonders of nature in classes — among those 
wonders the moral nature of man being one — and, 
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'SDsported with the view, pants to adore the 
Ireat First Cause," by whom all things were 
made," by " whom all things consist," " Him, 
whom ye ignorantly worship, declare I unto 
you." This is the peaceful assurance of national 
rehgion, with which the state can address her 
inquiring children, nationally assured herself that 
the revelation indeed has enabled her thus to 
promise and thus to teach. It was thus that tra- 
dition was called out of all desolate places, and 
gathered up eagerly with all its defilement by the 
hierophants of the ancient world, and made to 
sanctify the ruder science, and civilize the wilder 
habits of the children of the Gentile dispensation ; 
and it was in due conviction of the compound na- 
ture of man that the legislator and the magistrate 
nationally recognized these mystified traditions, 
and thus laboured to spiritualize, as well as instruct 
and employ all classes in the state. 
m Shall not these legislators and magistrates to 
Whom the Light that lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world, shone but in darkness, 
which comprehended it not, and was known but 
as the Desire of all nations, rise in judgment against 
the apostate theories of revolutionary legislators ? 
Is it not absolute materialism or mere sciolism ? 
Is it not ignorance of human nature, I say not in 
its metaphysical essences, but in its palpable mani- 
-festations, which is the cause of all modern empi- 
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rical legislation ? When modes of government are 
framed for other animals, their nature is accurately 
studied, their highest powers are sagaciously ex- 
amined, their most delicate sensibilities are vigi- 
lantly conciliated ; and I would present no better 
symbol of success in such studies to our modern 
legislators, — I speak not invidiously, for all now 
are legislators — than may be found presented in 
the public Zoological Gardens. But alas! when 
the animal " man" is to be treated in all his tenden- 
cies, and those, too, solicited by combination, then 
■yvCoOi atuvTuv, which " de ccelo descendit," is now 
rarely the study of the legislator; he rather shrinks 
from this pattern of national wants, especially if 
he be living below the true dignity of his nature ; 
and thus the only principle of legislation, which 
becomes practically established, is the miscalled 
expediency of an ignorant self-will and instant gra- 
tification from the applause of others, like minded, 
alike imperfectly skilled in the exigencies of the 
true glory of man. 

I will not prolong this letter: its simple pur- 
port is mainly to call upon you to realize the idea 
of the body politic, that it tnust be established, to 
be efficient, with reference to the integral nature 
of man. Nor do I call upon you only to realise 
the idea, but to allow it to accompany you in your 
meditations upon the philosophy of history and of 
modem events. When national religion, as a 
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means of union, and an informing and dictatorial 
spirit to the whole social man, one body, one 
spirit, has been set aside, then how speedily may 
be seen the dissolution of the whole ; the body 
may stagger on awhile, or after death there may 
be a galvanic mockery of life by earthly skill, but 
vital government and unity of action there can- 
not be. After the destruction of national religion, 
the other institutions and the other usages, which 
were sanctified, if not suggested, by national de- 
votion, may be retained, but all is confusion, and 
the sciolist and the utilitarian are wondering, 
pleased with eloquent expressions of their won- 
der, why there is no peace — when all sects and 
all creeds are equal in the eye of the law. But 
I am anticipating future letters. I now request 
you rather to select your own instances of the 
principles of this letter : in my next I shall point 
out how the idea is manifested in the history of 
our own country. 
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" The times of this ignorance God winked at." Acts xvii. 30. 



My dear Melvill, 

In our intercourse with s.ociety, it is easy to mark 
two very distinct classes of reasoners, besides a 
third class comparatively passive in their admis- 
sion of moral truth. The first consists of those, 
who are anxious '' rerum cognoscere causas/' to 
arrive by as direct a method as possible at the 
idea, or vulgarly speaking, principle or root of any 
subject-matter presented to them, and thence de- 
scend from the idea to the exemplification, from 
the principle to the practice, from the root to the 
fruit : the second class are incessantly occupied 
in making observations, and multiplying details, 
and forming extempore principles ; to these the 
consideration of abstract truth is insupportable, 
unaccompanied by a similitude or illustration ; and 
although they are aided by their senses in establish- 
ing a classification of the acknowledged objects of 
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physical creation into sciences, yet in the less pal- 
pable things of the moral world, they have but 
begun to record a series of observations, and they 
are awaiting a sort of wondrous change upon 
these five sensed, before they dare profess to assert 
dogmatically any moral truth. With Pilate, still 
their question is, " what is truth" — the image of 
what reality ? for they are hut partially awake to 
the reality of their own existence as immaterial 
beings, and are hving rather in a dependence upon 
external stimulus, than, like the first class, in the 
meek consciousness of heavenly truth, an effect 
this of vital Christianity alone, where the promise 
is ratified that the elder shall serve the younger. 

To mark the second class more distinctly, let 
me just mention some among them, for instance, 
physiologists, who have stopped short with the or- 
ganization of the brain, as the final cause of life, 
thus never attaining to the knowledge of the whole 
person of man ; as the Socinians proceeding on the 
same principle, or rather, no principle, never attain 
to the acknowledgment of the Person of Christ, 
hut stop short with a conception of His humanity 
alone. The more adventurous of this class, as- 
sisted by the science of Christianity, have gone on 
to the admission of the " immateriality of spirit," 
which they endow with immortality — a sort of Ma- 
hometan succession of times; and these are gene- 
rally the most violent and dogmatical in their de- 
c 2 



nunciatioDS against their little brothers the mate- 
rialists, vastly priding themselves on the greater 
elevation of their ascent in this tower of Babel. 

Of this second class, too, are the deadly legisla- 
tors of a perishing empire ; always popular with 
the many, and ignorant how the many are repre- 
sented in the membership of the body politic, and 
also of the origin of those institutions, which have 
governed and directed the many in one body to 
the welfare of the whole : they are ready to legis- 
late upon any present aspect of society — upon any 
passing rebellion of any member, any tumour in a 
limb, and thus to forward by rash experiments that 
last paralysis of the body politic, when the intel- 
lect, lost to the brain, is seen caricatured, as it were, 
by some convulsive twitchings of the limbs. The 
last opportunity of experiment, which the ruin of 
their nation allows them in perfecting their science 
of legislation, tends to show, perhaps, that it would 
have been expedient for them to have studied ; but 
ruin is the very next observation, and thus most 
provokingly the science is interrupted, the labora- 
tory is blown up, the patient is dead. 

On these two classes, to be found pervading all 
divisions of society, whether in the old or new 
world, and even among that marvellous fraternity, 
the German metaphysicians, my first letter to you 
will have a proportionate effect. I speak of these 
classes in detail, though I know full well that tlie 
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true Christian has learnt to unite and epitomize 
the principle of the one, and the method of the 
other, cleansed and sanctified, in his own moral 
I experience. 

The subject of that letter will call on individuals 
of the first class to retire for a while into the con- 
templation of their whole nature, and the uniform 
tendency of their own habits, and thence ascertain 
whether in combination with others these same 

• tendencies must civilly struggle to develope them- 
selves—whether the philosophy be true, that socie- 
ties, or states, must be constructed on the best 
principles in the individual man, and that the body 
politic must naturally be most unimpeded and 

» effective, which bears the closest analogy to the 
harmonious and consistent actions of a pious, in- 
tellectual, and industrious, or healthy uidividual. 
On individuals of the second class, if the very title- 

Ipage has not scared them away, the mere hints of 
the first letter will bo ranked among the fruits of 
that "fool's paradise," which pseudo-metaphysi- 
idans so love to cultivate. It is ludicrous in com- 
mon society, especially with leaders of this second 
class, who have found its method succeed in gain- 
ing and establishing a high " caste" in the lottery, 
^^ as they call it, of this world, to observe the hor- 
^Kror with which any ideal principle is hailed in gene- 
^Vral conversation, — any allusion to first principles. 
It is as distressing morally, as if a ghost were seen 
sensually ; but after a while ridicule, as in most 
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groundless ghost cases, is called forth to restore 
the equilibrium of the natural level of society. In 
the highest possible representation of these two 
classes, viz. by the Christian and the Jew, we know 
that he, that was born after the flesh, persecuted 
him that was born after the spirit ; and so in all 
other inferior representations, mutatis mutandis, 
the carnal and vulgar weapons of the sensualist, 
tempered according to the position he has attained, 
will be ever directed against the dogmatic inva- 
sions of the metaphysician — of him who presumes 
to have a standard above that of the vote or the 
acclamation of the day, and who in a faithful re- 
sponsibility for the substance of things not seen as 
yet, is careful to work uniformly after the pattern 
in the mount. You and your fellow-readers will 
pardon this digression from the promised subject of 
the second letter, to which I now hasten ; but as I 
purposely selected the epistolary style that I might 
freely write to you as I should talk with you, I 
crave the licentia currentis calami : perhaps I have 
a little abused this liberty in venturing to give a 
sketch of my new correspondents. Now to the 
point. 

That religion was ever the great national aim in 
the politics of the old world, the most superficial 
knowledge of history will establish : no crime read 
we of so loudly and so universally denounced, as 
that of sacrilege ; Socrates must die when suspected 
of denying the national gods ; and '* pro aris et 
8 
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' focis," was a cry, which called forth the spirit of 
I pious citizenship, not only from the kings of the 
earth, hut all people. It requires, of course, a 
profoundly philosophical student to test impartially 
the rise, and acm^, and fall of empires, by the due 
subordination of every component of the body po- 
litic;— to trace the inevitable effects of luxurious 
sensuality, — or, secondly, of the vain deceits of false 
philosophy — or, thirdly, of indulged idolatry and 
superstition ; and those, to whom the history of 
the Jewish nation may appear insufficient in the 
second of these points, I refer to Bishop Warbur- 
iton's Divine Legation of Moses, Gale's Court of 
^the Gentiles, and Cudwortb'a Intellectual System. 
But with our own country I must go somewhat 
into detail, and remind you of the diffei'ent aspects 
of our national polity, that we may together duly 
appreciate in these latter days the peculiar novelty 
of our present position. 
L Involved as is the ancient history of our island 
Ian literary obscurity, by which I mean, not only 
the darkness of existing records, but also the at- 
tempts of antiquarians to enlighten them; yet have 
we sufficient authority to believe that the Phoeni- 
icians " those fugitives from the face of Joshua," 
Ljthose involuntary missionaries from Judaized Ca- 
naan, visited Britain. And if we allow ourselves 
I free judgment as to the character of these en- 
fcterprising navigators — a judgment superior to the 



selfish prejudices of Greelc and Roman writers — we 
may at once conceive that the voyages made by the 
Phoenicians would be the means of conveying not 
only the base produce of the soil, but the results 
of science, and the traditions of religion ; thus re- 
freshing by some waters, however turbid, drawn 
from the Pool of Siloam, those patriarchal streams 
which the other descendants of Noah had equally, 
with uncircumcised Abraham, polluted by the 
bitter waters of idolatry, and allowed to stagnate 
unto every superstitious corruption. 

How was it possible that the children of those 
eight souls saved from the deluge, should, in their 
dispersion, so universally forget that God, whose 
bow was in the heavens, and whose redemption 
must have been the earliest legend of their race ? 
Simply because they held that which God had ma- 
nifested in them in unrighteousness ; they knew 
God, but glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful: they closed, as it were, the temple within 
them — the knowledge of the first cause of reason, 
and all intelligence, and, therefore, they lost all 
discernment of the eternal Power and Godhead, 
witnessed by the creation without : they worshipped 
and served the creature— they replenished their 
religion, which yet conscience could not forego, 
by the aid of their senses, and not from the truth 
manifested in their reason — that they held doum. 
The religion of the senses soon appeared by the 
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worship of dead heroes and the heavenly bodies, 
for these all ministered to their senses ; and as the 
soul had thus debauched the instinct of reason, 
and " their foolish head was darkened," so very 
speedily did this moral debauchery show itself in 
the body, which in like manner cast off its allegi- 
ance, and that anarchy of the reprobate (i. e. below 
any standard, uSoKifiog) mind and foolish (i. e. with- 
out understanding, aaiiviTog) heart prevailed, which 
is so graphically described in the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

To let out the truth thus held down in unright- 
eousness, was, we know, fatal to Socrates, and 
Plato could well predict the inevitable fate of that 
all-wise One, who should restore in man the image 
of God, in righteousness, and the holiness of the 
truth. Those of the sages among the heathen, 
who dared peep into the temple within them, and 
see beyond the highest heavens a higher still, 
were constrained to impart their convictions with 
many mystic ceremonies to the initiated only. 
It was not until the Light of the world had in his 
own Person, and that of his children of light, suf- 
fered the malevolence of darkness, that heathen 
philosophy dared to reveal her secrets, and thus 
by the truth she contained, do homage to the 

■.Truth Incarnate and Wisdom of God, who sum- 
moned her before him. True it is, that the new 

liAlexaudrian school of platonics, cunningly cor- 
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recting the traditional truth, which they had im- 
prisoned, by the revelation of Christ, laboured to 
supersede the value of Christianity ; and the apos- 
tate Julian, would gladly have thrown the mantle of 
Christ upon the mummy of heathenism, but the at- 
tempt was too barefaced ; and the very attempt, as 
the fathers so ably exposed, did but prove that the 
Church of Christ was in majestic simplicity de- 
claring Him, whom the proudest philosopher had 
ignorantly worshipped. 

The heathen priests and sacred legislators (and 
all were sacred) drew not away the sensual worship 
of the people to any more contemplative devotion, 
nor rashly expounded even the lower mysteries, 
of which the forms or idols, clung to by the multi- 
tude, were the ordained symbols. Sufficient for 
them if they kept their pre-eminence, if they watch- 
fully studied that adoration of heavenly bodies and 
departed heroes, which was in exact proportion to 
the state of science, then unable to analyse those 
bodies, and of moral philosophy, then unable to 
expose the mystery of the human heart. Sufficient 
if they had problems of a gradual difficulty for 
their devotees to solve, which might impress them 
with continual reverence for these, the ministers 
of their gods, and directors of their souls. They 
had their use, too, of that universal confession of 
sin, which prompted the zealous devotee to under- 
take any expiation recommended by spiritual au- 
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loi'ity ; for sin is the confession of all religions — 
its reimdij is peculiar to Christianity. And, should 
some aspirant sage solve their problems, and per- 
form their sacrifices, and rise to heights whither 
they felt that neither their own wings, nor the 
borrowed plumes of their whole sanctuary could 
elevate them, they had merely to denounce such 

one " a setter forth of strange gods," and the 

ilers of the darkness and the prince of this 
world were at hand to inflame the multitude with 
sacred zeal, and to persecute unto the death one 
who knocked so importunately, heedless of its 
tabernacles, at the temple of truth itself. 

We have lived to see not only the truth of 
[Creation, but the truth of redeemed creation, held 
^wn in unrighteousness, and the priests of the 

.pacy drawing equally with heathen hierophants 
the confessions of sin, and equally with them 
Spuming away their confiding devotees to seek in 
the senses that spiiitual service, which the opened 
kingdom of heaven could alone ensure. The 
analogy is very close : had the heathen priests 
been faithful, the truth of the Creator witnessed 
in all creation ', moral and physical, and witnessed 
too in tradition, would have prepared all, in the 
consciousness of sin, for the Desire of all nations : 
had the Papacy been faithful, the truth of re- 
demption witnessed in the new creation of the 
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Church — moral in the spirit, and physical by the 
Sacraments ^ — and witnessed too in the Scriptures, 
would have prepared all, having the Spirit of 
Christ, to have awaited the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body in the likeness of the 
glorified Head. 

You will pardon me this apparent digression, 
as it will have tended to throw some light on the 
state of heathen worship in our own island, and 
enabled me to express my deliberate opinion on 
the rationale of paganism ; which, both among its 
panegyrists and its condemnors, has often been 
wholly misunderstood. Would we see the rela- 
tive glory, which in deed and in truth excelleth, 
of the Christian dispensation, it is not wise to de- 
base the opportunities of truth afforded both in 
the Ethnic and Jewish dispensations. God was 
the God of the Gentile as of the Jew, though both 
had sinned and come short of that, which He 
had revealed to them, — both had wandered far 
away from the hope of the true temple, actually 
revealed by the Incarnation of the Word. The 
witness was in the heart of man, whether Jew 
or Gentile : to the Jew were committed the ora- 
cles of God, above those traditions and light of 

^ The physical substances of the Sacraments have been so 
controverted by Protestants and Romanists, with exclusive re- 
ference to the humanity of our Lord, that their own simple wit- 
ness, as good creatures of God elected out of redeemed creation, 
has been lost sight of. Hence the horrid hope of the ** annihila- 
tion" of all created matter has crept in. 
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creation, which he shared in common with the 
Gentile ; and to estabhsh practically the connec- 
tion between the internal and the external truth 
committed to them, was the calling of both, which, 
faithfully exercised, would have kept both in hum- 
ble expectation, according to their different capa- 
cities, of the giace of God bringing salvation. But 
" both had sinned, and every mouth — whether of 
Jew or Gentile — was stopped from justification, 
and all the world became guilty before God," 
when that grace appeared and justified both freely. 
To use my epistolary privilege of extending any 
digression, I will just add, that the Jews of old 
abused their calhng, as many Judaizers have done 
in the Christian dispensation. To the Jews were 
committed the oracles of God, that they might 
tell forth to the nations, as the priests of the 
whole world, that the Lord He is God : but they 
saw not this, the chief advantage among the many 
which they had, but added a chiefest of their own 
invention — that they alone were the objects of 
God's love, and that He was not the God of the 
Gentiles. The Church of Christ is now the wit- 
ness of that love, and there are professing mem- 
bers of it, who confound the calling to tell forth 
that witness, with an exclusive possession by them- 
selves of the grace, which has ordahied it. 

When the Phcenicians visited Britain, when as 
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yet the natives formed little more than domestic 
associations ; and the tendencies towards one go- 
yernment (that natural tendency of the '* gregari- 
ous animal," man ^), were seen unconsciously ex- 
ercised in predatory incursions and discursive 
struggles for tribular pre-eminence, there was an 
order named Bardi, or bards, who had risen by 
religious contemplation, and oral custody of tra- 
dition, to the rank of spiritual directors of the 
petty chieftains and then* followers. They, 
doubtless, in harmony with the whole heathen 
priesthood, adapted the results of their contem- 
plations, and the legends of their traditions, to the 
barbarous state of their devotees, and would, with 
no more ceremony than Homer, introduce help 
from above in defence of a favourite hero, and be 
always prepared to celebrate the apotheosis of any 
chieftain, whose life had been marked with reve- 
rence to the Bardi, as ministers of heaven. Here, 
in a word, would be found, in ruder attire, the 
mass, the finite mediation, the supererogation, and 
all those sensual images of devotion, which have 
been so gorgeously arrayed in the palaces of mo- 
dern Babylon. 

Whether these Bardi learned the method of 
deifying in sacred songs departed heroes, and 
hymning the glories of nature, within, above, and 

^ Seen even now in the " headless" state of the Roman Em- 
pire, by the Congress taking the form of head. 
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'ottitd them, from the Phoenicians ; or that song 
the spontaneous method of man's worship, I 
leave to the metaphysical antiquarian (if there be 
such a person,) to decide : that the Greeks, whose 
writers ' have described these Bardi as aoiSol, did 
not teach the poetical form is evident from the 
fact, that the Greeks received this habit of com- 
ising songs, together with their very letters them- 
(Ives, from the Phoenicians ; the effect of the 
Grecian visits to Britain will be seen by and by. 
Among the Phoenicians, however silent history may 
be in such details, there may have been some, 
who embarked for a nobler purpose than the mere 
barter of perishable things, and who would be 
eager to recount to the listening natives whom 
they visited, the religious habits of that wondrous 
people, whose God was indeed a Deliverer from 
the hands of their enemies, and whose exploits 
were now the theme of the whole Phosnician coast. 
We may at once allow for the silence of history 
on this point, if we consider how, in this nineteenth 
century, the freight of our vessels derives its chief 
importance from its bales of perishable ware, and 
but little from the messenger of life and light, 
teho is allowed to mix, almost unheeded, among 
fetber passengers ; though the chart of the 
kingdom of heaven be in his hand, and the keys 
of admission to it be sacramentally committed to 
Strabo, Possidonius, Festus, niod. Hesych. 
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his stewardship, and he be going forth the am- 
bassador of God for Christ's sake, the Lord of 
lords, and King of kings. 

About the time of Pythagoras, or a httle after, 
the Greeks visited our island, and then fell the 
Bardi into a very secondary rank, displaced by the 
Druids, (a name of Greek derivation,) who re- 
tained, however, all the most mystic dogmas of 
the Bardi, including the heathen view of the im- 
mortality of the soul, to which they added the 
Pythagorean doctrine of its transmigration. You 
well know the power, public and private, legis- 
latorialy judicial, and executive, which the Druids 
exercised over all Britain, and the high credit they 
enjoyed; even the young princes of Germany 
were entrusted to their care, and no sage through- 
out the German tribes was held in high repute, 
who had not graduated, as it were, at our Druidi- 
cal colleges. 

The temporal endowments of the Druids were 
unbounded : they were exempted from war services, 
and payment of taxes; they proclaimed, when 
they pleased, public sacrifices, which were mainly 
to their own profit ; and woe to that Briton, who, 
by neglect or parsimony, brought upon himself 
the interdict of excommunication from Druidical 
blessings. Nor was it a slight addition to their 
authority, and the veneration in which they were 
held, that the execution of all criminals was made 
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i religious ceremony, and entrusted to them ; this 
iras on a principle still recognised by us and all 
civilized nations : — that God demands of the com- 
munity the blood of one, who has done deeds worthy 
of death — that to God the blood of every Abel 
ies for vengeance upon his murderer ; and that 
the whole nation participates in the crime, if it do 
not cleanse itself from the pollution of the criminal. 
I do not deny that the Druids are chargeable with 
other human sacrifices, save those of malefactors ; 
but this privilege, however cruel, confirms the 
more the assurance of their consequence in the 
H^sland, and testifies, together with the customs of 
Whether nations before the Advent of the true Sa- 
crifice, how naturally the confession ' of sin was 
connected with the sacrifice of one of the race of 
the offenders, and how congenial is an "Auto de 
fe," with the solf-accusations of the pagan heart 
of man. And though such sacrifice might owe its 
origin to a fear and disgust of sin, yet would it fall 
soon from a spiritual to a sensual application, and 

t' " Sacrifice with regard to guilt," saya Mr, Davison, " was the 
inTention or discovery of man ; with regard to atonenient, was 
'&e revelation of God." Though 1 quote this observation, yet is 
fliere a view of sacrifice opened to us in the Epistle to the He- 
brews (chap, X.) as in other parts of Scripture, which in ray 
opinion solves all the difficulties which tlie controversial writers 
on sacrifice have entailed on the question. As I look for some 
fiiture opportunity of pointing out tliis view more fully, I now 
" Content myself with this quotation. 
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credit may be given to the opinion of those, wlio 
consider that the " Basket work" torture of the 
Druids (the burning of many shut up in the form 
of a man, made of wicker-work) was a ceremony 
by which the people with their priests expressed 
a holy disgust for the tyranny of the giant Phce- 
nicians of old time, the authors, as they con- 
ceived, of all those miseries, which sin and its 
idolatry were really causing. 



Daughter of sin." Pab. Lost. 

Thus divided into petty states under inconsi- 
derable chieftains, of which one was named, like 
Agamemnon, king of the rest, in time of public 
danger, and thus kept together in a wild and fitful 
commonwealth by the spirit of Druidism, was infant 
Britain found by Julius Csesar. Not sucli strangers 
to war as he had suspected, for not only had they 
been armed to repel constant incursions from 
Gaul and Belgium, but as each prince was anxious 
to set up his own favourite among the Druids as 
primate and spiritual superintendeut of the whole 
island, the ambitious struggles for the druidical 
popedom furnished ample opportunities for mili- 
tary training and trials of strength. We may 
look upon the state of Britain during the 462 years 
which elapsed from Cesar's first invasion, to the 
letters of discharge which Honorius wrote amidst 
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the increasing troubles of Rome, to have been that 
of judgment upon Druidism ; and such instinct of 
probable destruction the Druids seem to have had, 
for in almost all cases were they unwearied, publicly 
and privately, in stirring up opposition against the 
Romans. This season can be looked on there- 
fore as of no national polity ; but rather that the 
Roman plough was then breaking up the rough 
surface of society, and by violence as well as civil- 
ization, was tempering the soil for new estates, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

True it is that Csesar's first invasion is well 
described by Suetonius as the Roman discovery 
rather than the Roman conquest of Britain, and 
Lucan's account may be correct, if we consider 
how Cfesar increased his armament for the second 
invasion, that he was at the first decidedly beaten 
out of the island ; but his second visit was more 
decisive, and then were the sensual principles of 
Druidism manifested (as is always the case indivi- 
dually or nationally, for things can only rise to 
their level), in the selfish disobedience and dis- 
tracted councils of the Britons. 

I am not fond of transcribing details, especially 
in these our days, when books of reference are at 
the elbow of every peasant, and therefore I at 
once refer you to the annals of the emperors from 
Augustus to Constantino, especially of Claudius, for 
a verification of my general remarks on the effects 
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of Druidism upon Britain. In a word, all authority 
and influence were found to be so entirely in the 
order of Druids, that contrary to their general 
policy the Romans were compelled to uproot the 
whole religious system ' from the island, and build 
their own temples, before they could consider them- 
selves in the slightest moral sense its masters. 

During the subjugation of Britain to Rome, as 
the conquered province partook of the civilization 
of the conquerors, so also of their religion, and the 
same struggles with light and darkness which were 
making in Rome, were felt by colonial vibration 
in Britain. 

Amidst the many beautiful palaces, which Ro- 
man nobles, and the Britons of highest rank, taught 
by their example, built in the island, there were 
temples erected for the pantheistical worship of 
Rome ; and in proportion as Christianity was per- 
secuted or favoured by the Roman emperors, so 
were these temples employed or not for the ser- 
vice of the Cross. The British Constantlne forgot 
not his native isle, and he, who first fulfilled the 
prophecy of royal nursing father to the church of 
Christ, was most anxious that the extremities of his 
empire, which he knew had suffered in the perse- 
cution, should now rejoice in the triumph of the 
Gospel; and as far as this remote dependency 

' See Henry's History of England, Vol. 1 




could be affected by the destruction of the pagan- 
ism of the Roman empire, so far was Christianity 
established in Britain. 

I purposely pass by in this letter any conside- 
ration of the Church of Christ during this period, 
existing substantively in Britain, (of which a very 
interesting account may be seen in Bishop Bur- 
gess's tracts, and the authorities there quoted), 
because the nation itself existed not then substan- 
tively, but merely in subjection to the empire, 
And we may derive a topic of deep meditation 
from the fact, that when Britain was not suffi- 
ciently developed as an independent kingdom, for 
the national establishment of Christianity, it fell 

I from the esse?iti(ils of the catholic faith ; as after- 
wards, when to the developed kingdom the power 
of the papacy was unduly added, it raised an un- 
due superstructure upon the essentials of the doc- 
'trine of Christ. 
I But now it was as if the seed of Christianity 
^ere sown only as the religious estabhshment of 
the Roman empire, and, not quickened unless it 
died, was to go through a death by the inundation 
^_ of the northern nations, and rise again with 
^■H^anches stretching forth unto all the nations of 
^^JChe earth. In Britain, the Anglo-Saxon invasion 
stopped for a season the ej,'to'nfl/ prevalence of the 
Church of Christ ; and herein may we adore the 
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Head over all things to the church, and give glory 
to the righteousness of His judgments ; for Arian- 
ism, with its satellite heresies, awakening the slum- 
bering spirit of Druidism, and of the olden idols, 
had poisoned the internal health of the church, 
and cast down many of the ' native clergy to the 
earth, more congenial to the sensual tendencies of 
man. 

With the Anglo-Saxons returned pagan idolatry, 
with its worship of heroes and heavenly bodies, (as 
the derivation of our Sunday, Monday, &c. suf- 
ficiently testifies,) its witchcraft, and its charms. 
But even in this last pagan interval was national, 
or rather tribular devotion, the great characteristic 
of our island ; for while the Britons were fighting 
against these secret invaders, (whom when left 
helpless by Rome they had invited in their luxu- 
rious apostacy to defend them against the Picts 
and Scots), and were struggling pro arts et focis, 
the Anglo-Saxons were fighting under the conse- 
crated banners of their gods, and had enacted the 
most severe laws in defence of their religious ser- 
vices, migratory and unestablished as they then 
were. 

Having thus recalled your attention to the fact 



' The prevalence of heresy in Britain was mainly owing 
the ignorance of the British clergy ■ " Britain," writes Gildas, 
" hath priests, but they are ignorant and foolish." 
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that no combination of individuals, apftroximating 
tea bodypolitic in our isIand,(orindeed elsewhere'), 
has ever existed without public formularies of wor- 
ship and an invoked spirit of national devotion, I 
now conclude this letter, and in my next I will 
endeavour to point out what effect the Church of 
Christ had upon this ignorant worship of our 
fathers, and in cementing and upholding the edifice 
of social order and national intellect. 

' Bishop Warbtirton, in his adjustment between bigotry and 
bnaticism, has ft powerful remark against the latter. " Fanatics 
could argue against aa Established Church that ages had felt 
the mischiefs of religious restraint and persecution ; but there 
was no example, either in pagan or in Christian times, of the 
evils attending the tvant of an estahlistied religion. The not 
being able to retort an instance of the evils attending the tvant 
of an establishment was merely because such rcant was never 
known : the necessity of a national religion for the support of 
society being so indispensable, that men even in the wildest 
times, the sworn enemies of rehgious establishments, and 
" leagued" together for their destruction, were no sooner become 
able to effect their purpose than they found, in beginning to new 
model the state, which they had subdued by the superiority of 
tlieir arms, that there was even a necessity of supporting an 
Established Chuich. Of this we have a remarkable example in 
the independent republic and in the protectorship of Oliver ; both 
of which, under their several usurpations, were forced to erect 

abytcry, the religion they most hated, into a national Church." 
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" Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto 

you." Acts xvii. 23. 

In consequence of the necessity of fixing certain 
epochs in history, particular events, for instance 
the invasion of a country, are looked upon with 
so much exclusive interest, that henceforth they 
form the national name — the invaders are, almost 
unconsciously, considered the sole inhabitants. In 
hearing or reading of the Anglo-Saxon mastery 
in Britain, many are wont to conceive that the 
Britons were either annihilated, or were utterly 
driven into Wales or Scotland, and that the in- 
habitants of England were henceforward Saxons, 
and Saxons only. And whenever there have 
started up a factious few, with no real present 
grievance, who have been anxious to enlist on 
their side the passions of the Scotch, or Welch, 
or Irish, against the English, it has always been 
their policy^ to appropriate to the latter, as an 
offensive brand, the name of *' Saxons/' It is 
well to remind such nomenclaturists and their un- 
conscious dupes, that the Britons themselves were 
not aborigines, which at best is but a relative term. 
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if only the heathen legend of the Deluge be received. 
The fact was, the Britons were defenceless, and 
the time was come when they had to choose fresh 
elements of national strength : they chose the 
Saxons, though they were ignorant, when they in- 
vited them to their aid, that they were making a 
choice, whose consequences would be so lasting; 
and though many struggled to stop these conse- 
quences, yet many also must there have been, who 
would unite with the Saxons, and thus by family con- 
nexions would a race be compounded, which may 
be called British Anglo-Saxon, rather than Saxon 
only. As well might the English be called Nor- 
mans only, because the race was again compound- 
ed ; or the present subjects of the Roman empire 
be divided into Roman Catholic, and Sabine Catho- 
lic. Nor does the fact that there existed distinctly 
British, or earlier colonists, and Saxons and Nor- 
mans, or later colonists, interfere with the united 
pedigree of the English generally. 

I wish you to consider this remark — however 
unnecessary it may, piimd facie, appear — that you 
may allow yourself to form as correct a concep- 
tion as possible of the inhabitants of our island, 
when the missionaries from Gregory arrived. 
Missionaries from Rome ! Yes, my dear iVIelvill, 
and glad am I to take this opportunity of pro- 
testing against the false defence of the Church of 
England set up by those, who wistfully regarding 
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the earlier Church of Britain, attempt to evade the 
agency of Rome in forming our Anglo-Saxon es- 
tablishment. 

Say that the kingdom of Christ — instead of 
having been proclaimed by St. Paul, or Joseph of 
Arimathea, or by both, and many others of the 
apostolic age — had been utterly unknown in this 
island, until the missionaries from Gregory arrived. 
Say that Rome was appointed by the Great Head 
over all things to the Church, as the means 
whereby that Gospel, which first was heralded at 
Jerusalem, was proclaimed to our Saxon fathers. 
Yetwhat the Church of Rome had freely received 
through the Church of Jerusalem, freely must she 
give : she could but pass on the command " to go 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe"^ — -not 
what man — but what He, to whom all power was 
given in Heaven and earth — had commanded. 
Nothing could she do against the truth of the 
Word made flesh ; though she might tax, even 
thus early, the transmission of the doctrine, and 
the consecration of the English ministry, with an 
undue gratitude to the earthen vessel, through 
which the grace of God was conveyed to us. But 
the truth she could not keep back : the delegated 
authority of administering the Sacraments she 
could not weaken, as she did not originate it : an 
8 
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authority this, in which, by its apostolic delegation, 
is involved the principle of " eternal life" as a 
" ^//i!" of God, and which principle is so utterly 
outraged and set aside, when extempore preaching', 
or teaching and praying, which may at any time 
have their origin from man, are allowed to hide 
the sacramental channel of that stream of love, 
which flows from the Father of all mercies, and 
the God of all grace, through Christ and His 
apostles, to every meek and lowly vessel in the 
sanctuary of the visible Church. 

The missionaries of Rome announced the Gos- 
pel, or good news, of the facts of redemption; 
they made known the revelation of the true God, 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; all this passed 
through Rome unimpaired, which may at once be 
seen by a reference to our Anglo-Saxon theology, 
of wliich you will find many remains in the Appen- 

^1110 confusion of preaching or proclaiming the facts of re- 
ption, with teaching the free and holy appropriation of those 
i — the confusion of tctipiiaatii' with SiBd^KCii', trifling as it 
may appear, is producing prejudices and errors in our portion of 
Christendom, at this day, it seems impossible to calculate. IIow 
little is it appreciated by the dense ignorance of those, who arc 
heaping to themselves teachers, for ever learning and never 
coming to a knowledge of the truth (2 Tim. iv. 3.), that every 
member of the Church of England, who rehearses publicly the 
Articles of our Behef, preaches the Gospel: his next calling is 

to teach ihem by liis example ; but an easier process of tuition 

^beems to have been discovered. 
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dices of Mr. Soames' Bampton Lectures. It is in- 
structive to remark, with what traitorous disservice 
to the Great Head of the Church, the writers in 
the Presbyterian controversy gave a triumph to 
Satan, and set up the power of the creature above 
the Creator, by upholding the principle, *' that the 
earthen vessel }tad power to defile, even to de- 
struction, the spiritual treasure ordained of the 
Lord to pass through it" — that the proclamation 
" of Jesus and the resurrection," could never, by 
the power of His Spirit, pass, with saving health, 
the gates of Rome. That it did pass, even by the 
latest accumulation of Roman filthiness, untouched, 
will be manifested, independently of the Anglo- 
Saxon remains, on the most superficial view of 
the Reformation as a work, not of annihilation, 
but of purification. With an idolatrous dread of 
Rome, we might as well discard the Roman cha- 
racter from our Bibles, even from our alphabet, 
and the Epistle to the Romans from our canon ; 
and, in fact, in our ignorant horror, at once em- 
body the Manichean blasphemy of a principle of 
evC, equipollent with good. 

The mission of Gregory, the exciting or secon- 
dary cause of which is so affectingly described by 
all our historians from the venerable Bede, was 
well nigh proving fruitless, in consequence of the 
want of ecclesiastical subordination among the 
missionaries ; but Augustine Iiaving been conse- 
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crated and appointed their archbishop, disciphne 
and order, those symbols of Heaven, were soon 
found the true channel of pious energy, and the 
glad tidings of Emanuel were fearlessly proclaimed 
before kings and barbarians. 

As there is but little constitutional interest, even 
with all the efforts of the chivalrous Arthur, in the 
reigns of the British kings between the Romans 
and the Saxons — it being remembered that the 
establishment of religion was then in proportion 
to the other establishments ; so it is not my ob- 
ject, seeking the exemplification of the principle 
of the constitution, to dwell upon the detailed re- 
ception of Christianity, and the ample endowment 
of the ministry by the kings and their subjects of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Nor does my object suffer 
from the fact, that Alfred lamented very impres- 
sively the happy times, which England had known 
before his reign, and eulogised the wisdom, know- 

Ige, and books, which then abounded. The 
:count of the truly Berean spirit in which the 
proclamation of the Church of Christ was listened 
to, may be found in Bede, and Mr. Sharon Turner, 
in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, has charac- 
Tised the account, by observing " that Christianity 
las never been admitted into any country in a 
manner more worthy of itself, or more creditable 
to the intellect of its converts." 

It is to Egbert, when the Heptarchy first formed 
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one kingdom, or rather to Alfred, (for Egbert dis- 
tracted the kingdom by again dividing it, and thus 
facilitated the annoyance from the Danes,) that I 
would call your attention, as to a king and legis- 
lator, the most comprehensive doer of what is con- 
stitutionally right. To Alfred was not unknown 
the true idea of a body politic, with one head, re- 
quiring a supply not only of its animal, but of its 
intellectual and spiritual wants ; and, working after 
this pattern, he has earned a name, which stiU in 
these days is respected, even by ignorant material- 
ists, to whom the pattern is itself practically un- 
known. If you are not afraid to dig for wisdom, 
and are not scared, with the butterfly readers of 
our day, by hard words and labouring sentences, 
1 recommend you to read Mr. Coleridge's account 
*' of the Constitution of the Church and State, 
according to the idea of each." Though I ven- 
ture to differ from him in some degree in princif 
piis and in many of his deductions, (as will appear 
in my Letter on the Papacy), yet I cannot but 
refer you to his explanation of a national clerisy, 
or estate, endowed with the stewardship of certain 
reserved lands or produce of the country, for the 
purpose of promoting and superintending the civi- 
lization and education of the people. " Not vrith- 
out celestial observations," Mr. Coleridge beauti- 
fully remarks, " can even terrestrial charts be ac- 
curately constructed ;" and under the name theo- 
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logy, having the precedency of all sciences, he 
comprises " all the main aids, instruments, and 
materials of national education, the nisus forma- 
iivus of the body politic, the shaping and inform- 
ing spirit, which educing, i. e. eliciting the latent 
man in all the natives of the soil, trains them up to 
citizens of the country, free subjects of the realm." 
I readily make this quotation, perhaps egotistically, 
as confirming my own opinions formed before I 
read this essay. Education, (as a Christian is able 
to define it, and he alone is able to define it,) is 
at all times, religion, or tying together every in- 
struction to one end, viz. introduction to the pre- 
sence and consequent enjoyment of God — meetness ' 
for the inheritance of the saints in light — the appre- 
hension of that, for which (or unto which) also we 
havebeen apprehended of Christ Jesus'. Education 
comprehends the whole process by the best means 
of dispelling that darkness, in which the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world 
shineth, though the darkness comprehend it not, 
and to the Christian is true education, therefore, 
most emphatically religion ; though this last term 
is vulgarly given to the acknowledgment of the true 
light, by confessions of faith, and acts of ado- 
ration. 

t importance did Alfred attach to national 
Colos3. i. 12. 
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education and national religion ; and had he lived 
before the advent of the Redeemer, before the 
manifestation of the True Light, it is easy to af- 
firm, from what we know of his recorded charac- 
ter and acts, the fruits of which we now enjoy — 
that he would have sought out from every likely 
quarter, the means of civilizing and educating 
that body, of which he was the head — he would 
have felt it his duty to have called, by every in- 
ducement of honour and rank, the professors of 
learning and the ministers of the best rehgion 
then known, to his aid, in discharging the trust he 
found committed to him, of heading, not so many 
mere brutes, but men, whose moral dignity and 
true glory, and pious resources, he was learning, 
from self-examination, duly to appreciate ; and to 
such professors and such ministers he would gladly 
have assigned a national portion, proportioned to 
their high calling. But no pilgrimages after truth 
had Alfred to make : he needed not to make pro- 
clamation by his heralds, " who will show us any 
good ?" He had been instructed at Rome — his 
mind had been really educated, and he could 
but compare the civilization of this ecclesiasti- 
cal city with the darknessof idolatrous nations and 
the imperfect acquirements of his own country- 
men, whose warlike struggles had absorbed every 
energy of mind and body. It was now his joy 
to find that the soul of the body politic, of which 
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he Was the head, could delight itself in fatness 
— that Christianity was the promoter and the 
blesser of all sound learning, was the very way 
of all intelligence ; that it stood not on an emi- 
nence, and proclaimed the dogmas of a dark 
and austere creed, leaving him to apply else- 
where for the means of civilization ; but that it 
aided every effort of the mind, while it sanctified 
every deed of the body ; that it was indeed mar- 
vellous great fight shining with heavenly bril- 
liancy in every corner of his dominions ; that it 
endowed every thought and word and deed with 
ehgion, hitherto confined to a sanctuary of place 
nda sacredness of time ; and that in all his im- 
provements of the bodily estate of his subjects he 
could be blessed ; that whether they ate or drank, 
or whatever they did, they might now do all, 
nationally and individually, to the glory of God. 
It is to Alfred's appreciation of this hidden treasure 
■tef ^ wisdom and knowledge, hidden only to soli- 
^■^ diligence, that we must trace that indefinable 
^tiharacter, which has pervaded our common law, 
blessing us with so comfortable an union of social 
order and cheerful liberty, unknown to every 
■Mfaer nation. Whether Alfred may be looked 
Hspon as the author of our common law, or merely 
one collector among others of its traditions, he is, 
under God, the establisher of that axiom so often 
.in the mouth of our sound lawyers, " that Christ- 
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ianity is part and parcel of the law of the land." 
It is almost impossible for us to conceive the joy and 
delight of this monarch, who looked upon himself 
as a king of men and not of beasts, at finding the 
full supply of all his wants in the vast moral trea- 
sure-house of Christianity, a supply not only of the 
precepts of wisdom, but superhwman means of 
practising them, especially as he more and more 
became alive to the nature of these wants, and as 
the sacred responsibility of his paternal office 
opened wider upon his soul. History, with all its 
details, will not so fully enable us to enter into his 
delight, and conceive the pious fervour of his gra- 
titude, as will a contemplative and thoughtful 
sympathy with a soul like Alfred's, energetically 
marshalling all the physical and moral qualities of 
his charge — sensible of their wants, and beholding 
heaven itself opened to relieve them all and bless 
them abundantly. We may feel with him more 
thoroughly, my dear MelviU, if knowing what is 
that law of sin which wars in our members, — the 
kingdom intrusted to each of us, — and that pride of 
intellect which urges us to call darkness light and 
hght darkness — we also know and use the power 
of Him who has come in the flesh, — teaching us by 
His Spirit to subdue the tyranny of sin, and baffle 
its temptations, — making us kings and priests unto 
God, — enabling us by the same Spirit to have a right 
understanding in all things, and to mount up with 
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eagle-wing into light itself, the true philosophy of 
all our knowledge, — and leading us by the highest 
exercise of our intellect, to love God with all our 
mind, as well as with all our heart and all our 
soul. 

But the details of history may be freely con- 
sulted in attestation of the advantages derived by 
Alfred as a Christian king, glorying to recognize the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords. Not only were 
the clergy individually skilled in all science then 
attained, but also, to use the words of Mr. Sharon 
Turner, " the fortunate connection which Christi- 
anity established between the clergy of Europe, 
favoured the advancement of all the mechanical 
arts." The Church lands were the best cultivated, 
and the true proprietorship of the soil, as a tenure 
in trust for the benefit of the whole community, 
was thus practically set forth by the most impos- 
ing example. It would, however, be necessary 
to transcribe the whole history of this period, and 
particularly the chapters on the religion and lite- 
rature of the Anglo-Saxons, in Mr. Turner's 
work, if you required in detail the proofs of the 
civilization and true education of our forefathers 
by the establishment of the Church of Christ. Little 
heed they of the present day, who are disporting 
themselves in the moonshine of that wisdom of 
Alfred, which thus established a national and per- 
cent connection with the source of all wisdom, 
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how the very means of expressing tlieir attacks 
upon the Church in intelligible language have 
been furnished by the Church itself. It is, to use 
the rebuke of Bishop Sherlock, as if the arm which 
our Lord had healed, stretched forth itself with 
its restored vigour to smite Him, by whom the re- 
storation had been made. 

Confidently, then, referring you to all det^ls 
on record, many transcripts of which are out of 
my plan, and deferring for a little time the con- 
sideration of our present Goths and Vandals, I 
wish now particularly to call your attention to our 
national creation as a body politic, perfected under 
Alfred. You will at once see, that in naming him, 
I require you, on no account, to exclude the 
efforts of his predecessors or of his successors ; 
nor would I object to any one, who would fix 
upon the reign of William the Conqueror (for I 
am writing principles and not panegyrics), as the 
representation of that adult creation of the state, 
of which the union and order of parts were now 
sufficient to entitle it to the rank of a body poli- 
tic. Truly now, had there been breathed into its 
nostrils the breath of regenerating life by the 
establishment of Christianity ; and it assumed an 
integral and perfected character amidst the nations 
of Christendom. It had mentally attained the ar- 
chetypal idea of national perfection, though that 
idea may never have been realized : the nation was. 



however, now initiated (riXtwv), though not then, 
or it may be never, practically and experimentally 
developed (TrejrXiipaifwvov) as a Christian nation. 
Coloss. iv. 12. But are we to lose sight of the 
standard of perfection ? is the architect to throw 
away his plan, and leave his work to his many- 
headed operatives, or " a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms?" The aberrations from national perfec- 
tion may have been many in the threefold facul- 
ties of the nation, in its social habits — its pro- 
gressive civilization — and its pious philosophy ; 
but these aberrations no more belie its high and 
heavenly calhng — to realize its national perfection, 
and attain its true national dignity, than do the 
circumstances and effects of the fall of the natu- 
ral Adam belie his primitive creation in righteous- 
ness and holy peace. Nay, it is by endeavouring 
to refer to the standard of righteousness and true 
holiness — in a word, " to behold the man" — that 
the dilapidations of sin can accurately be mea- 
sured, and the hope of glory be again secured ; and 
the philosophy of history will at once teach the 
Christian student, while other students are lost in 
physical causes, that departures from the sym- 
metry of a truly Christian body politic have oc- 
casioned all our national misery, and that the 
wisest in their generation have been those, who 
have resisted idolatry and superstition in reli- 
gion, exaggerated expectations from science, and 
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selfishness and debauchery in national habits. 
And as I have endeavoured to call upon you to 
form a true conception, or rather to realize the 
idea of the life and symmetry of a Christian body 
politic, I would also request you to con over the 
process of its creation, if only to expose the ma- 
terialism of those in our day, who confound the 
Church of Christ not only with the religious insti- 
tutions of every civilized nation, — whether the 
Church of Christ were revealed or not — but with 
even the temporal provision for the ministers of 
religion, and forgetting altogether the lay mem- 
bers of the Church, and their correlative callingto 
all the essentials of the Church, talk of it as if it 
were a group of parsons with so many bundles of 
tithes. Such materialists show themselves ignorant 
of even the body politic formed, as it were, of 
the dust of the earth : how utterly ignorant of 
that breath of life, breathed into its nostrils from 
above, — how ignorant of its regeneration by the 
Spirit of Christ ! 

To recapitulate the process of the full crea- 
tion of our Christian nation, do not wait for per- 
mission, first given at the Council of Constance, 
to rank England as a substantive nation ; but 
look on Alfred, or any king you choose to select, 
as head of the body politic, and therefore repre- 
senting the invested majesty of the whole body, 
as a national creation of the Lord of Hosts, 



ffthe Most High, who ruleth in the kingdom 
su, and giveth it to whomsoever He will'." 
This dignity of England, those lords, clergymen, 
and lawyers, saw plainly enough, who, among the 
articles exhibited against Richard II., charged 
him, " that whereas this realm is immediately held 
of God Almighty, he had obtained in Parliament 
divers acts for his own ends, and procured bulls 
and heavy censures from Rome, to compel his 
subjects to observe them, contrary to the honour 
and ancient privileges of the kingdom." 

Conceive, then, the Anglo-Saxon king, with his 
Witena-Gemot, or any later king, with his great 
council of the realm, holding in his hands the 
temporalities of the third estate of the nation — 
the provision made for national rehgion, or true 
national education. Conceive that Bardism, or 
Druidism, or any other form of heathenism, had 
just been deprived of this provision, — had just been 
declared unworthy of the rank of this third es- 
tate of the realm. At this interval are announced 
ambassadors, claiming to bring a command from 
God, even the true God ; and if a command, these 
ambassadors must have been sent ; — for how shall 
they proclaim, (Rom. x. 15.) except they be sent ? 
And this is the command, that " God having 
winked at the times of ignorance, (Druidism, &c.) 
now commandetk all men every where to repent. 
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(fitravotiv, i. e. experience a thorough change of 
mind in relation to their rehgious, and, conse- 
quently, all other service) — that He had appointed 
a day, in the which He will judge the world iu 
righteousness (o'tKovniviiv, the habitable world) by 
that Man ' whom He hath ordained ; whereof He 
hath given assurance (or offered faith) unto all men, 
in that He hath raised Him from the dead." 

These ambassadors come as witnesses, apostoU- 
cally, of this resurrection — as the means, there- 
fore, of giving assurance, or offering faith, unto 
this part of the habitable world — its king and its 
citizenSj of the world's judgment in righteousness ; 
— and they can also explain, as those who have au- 
thority, this righteousness and this repentance now 
commanded, for they have been sent, they also 
announce, to make disciples of all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever the risen Lord had 
commanded them ; and the apostolical permanence 
of their authority they also announce — that it 
■was not affected by the decease of those persons 
to whom it was first given — for that they plead 
and enjoy the promise of the Lord of all power 



' fydySpl, Acta. xvii. 31. You will not &il to remark, how 
by the .absence of the article, perBonality is not given to the 
humanity only of our Lord, whik' at tlic same time the loving 
sympathies nf the Judge are set forth. See also 1 Tim. li. 5. 
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and might, to be with His Apostolic Church al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world. Thus be- 
lieving, thus they speak, however Jew or Gentile 
gainsay the command, or question their authority. 
We have seen that the heart of Alfred was 
opened to receive this command, and that He, with 
the body, of which He was the head, was added 
unto the Church. He gladly invests the Church 
of Christ with the dignity of that third estate; 
he gladly admits it to be the moral and spiritual 
aristocracy of the nation ; nor will you be con- 
fused by the historical details preceding and suc- 
ceeding the acts of Alfred, because I have thus 
summed them up in this symboUcal epitome, and 
transferred them, as St. Paul says ', in a figure, to 
the acts of Alfred. The reserved portion of land 
and any produce of lands, belonging nationally to 
this estate, as some lands are called crown lands, 
and some baronial, and some common, are appro- 
priated to the ministers of heavenly education and 
national blessedness; but though appropriated, 
are held like all other lands in the membership of 
one body, and to one common end ; and from the 
Anglo-Saxon times this trust of all landed tenures 
was so defined, that nobles could not alienate 
their lands, nor any proprietor suffer the soil, 
committed to his peaceful possession, to go out of 
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cultivation. The provision for religion remaina, 
therefore, in its due proportion — to be corrected, 
of course, as commercial and manufacturing wealth 
was added to agricultural— whether held by Druids 
or by the Pagan pontiffs of Rome, and is as dis- 
tinct a national appropriation as any other. The 
truth of this distinctness lies in my opinion some- 
where between the view of Hooker, in his Eighth 
Book, and the critique of that view by Bishop 
Warburton, in his "Alliance between the Church 
and the State." Hooker has fused the nation and 
the Church of Christ, and brings out as his result, 
one society with two phases — a national Church 
and an ecclesiastical nation. Bishop Warburton 
has kept the Church of Christ most distinct from 
all national alloy — and has pointed out very clearly 
how the alliance between the Church and the 
State is managed, that the Church may exercise 
" civil power without tyranny, and the state eccle- 
siastical power without usurpation ; but he has 
not borne sufficient testimony to the fact, that 
the Church of Christ is sent forth to summon all 
nations, kings and the princes of all people, to the 
allegiance and praise of the Lord, and he has 
therefore failed to exhibit the responsibility of 
any nation in accepting or rejecting the civilizing 
light of the apostolic Church of Christ. The nation 
rejects Christ, and denies Him national allegiance, 
when she listens not to the summons, or, having 
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ibeyed it, afterwards calls back the provision for 
religion from the Church apostohcal, refuses to con- 
liider the Church pecuharly a national estate, and 
lets up paganism again, or endows any sectarian ex- 
ounders of Christianity as a science, whether it be 
Lamed the spiritual or the ecclesiastical science. 

You will not regret having been thus called 

pon to realize the constitutional idea of a nation, 

ne in its third estate with the Church of Christ, 

and thus united with the source of all wisdom and 

power and love, when you find with what ease 

I you may consequently solve the difficulties occa- 

[fioned by the crude objections against, and the 

Tider defences in behalf of, the King's Headship 

' the Church ; — ^objections and defences derived 

l:firom no principle, but merely from historical de- 

I tails of the successive violation of principle by 

I popes and kings and queens, attempted to be jus- 

Ltified by contradictory statutes ' and ignorant 

[Jophistries of papists and courtiers. Headship, 

our old and best writers philosophically have 

let forth, is the ordinance of union, — is itsimmedi- 

t^e organ, whereby it is effectually manifested ; 

' and as the different estates were united in one 

body politic before under one Head, so is not 

their union annihilated by the accession of the 

^•Church of Christ to one of these estates. Indeed 

^H jn no degree, not even by the worst heathen slan- 
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ders, has the Church of Christ been more awfully 
vilified, than by having been made by popery and 
dissent, as I shall point out in future letters, the 
cause of national disunion and rebellion ; as if 
God manifested in Christ were not the lover of con- 
cord, but the author of confusion, — as if the angelic 
strains of " peace on earth and good-will towards 
men," were an idle mockery, or that Christianity, 
howeveTindidduaUynsuhMmaXed blessing, when na- 
tionally recognized, were a firebrand and a curse. 

Head of the Church, generally. King Alfred, or 
any other king, is, as that Church is an election of 

I part of his subjects, to the enjoyment of a provision 
which their peculiar calling prevents their gaining 
individually for themselves. Head of the Church, 
as that provision is a national provision, nationally 
set apart for this special purpose, and guaranteed 
that it may be worthily employed in as absolute secu- 
rity as any other national or individual possession. 

[ Head of the Church, as that provision has been 
appropriated to the professors of a certain religion, 
be it what it may, nationally selected as the best 
means of education; and that appropriation He, as 
the executive, is pledged to protect. Head of the 
Church, as courts ecclesiastical derive their power 
through him of controlling bodily any one oilds sub- 
jects/or the reformation ' of morals, though through 
the Church is derived the knowledge of morals. 
' Sec Bishop Warburloa's Alliance, on this point. 
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!ead of the Church is he not, as he is not neces- 
ily the best skilled in the mysteries of the na- 
tional religion (whether Druidical or otherwise), 

ir invested with the priestly office, nor the most 
learned clerk, by a royal road to learning, in his 
dominions. Head of the Church is he not, as he 
may not set up himself as this third estate, nor 
allow other estates to invade its ministry ; and 
though he be the first in action, yet is he not the 
arbiter of the word of truth and morals, but an 

lurable listener to the instruction of that minis- 
■, which he and his council have in faith intro- 

iuced to their national estate of education. So 
generally, as when by "Church" may be in- 

inded any Gentile traditions, as Druidism, &c. 

itionally established. But now particularbj this 

Alfred is Head of the Church of Christ established 

this kingdom, as it is his office to administer the 

,w, which keeps the estates of the realm in their 
due proportions, and controls their secular 
tenures in mutual harmony and social order. 
Head of the Church of Christ established, as he 
has become, by the grace of God, one of those 
" nursing fathers" of which, in old time, the Spirit 
of prophecy had spoken ; and in lulfilment of that 
prophecy, has obtained mercy to be faithful in 
nursing the Church as an estate of his own politi- 
cal family, and as defending her peaceful discharge 
of the duties peculiar to that estate. 
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Head of the Church of Christ established, as he 
is the inaugurated upholder of Magna Charta, 
and has sworn at his coronation to use that vested 
power, which he possesses, thus inaugurated and 
thus sworn, as the servant of Christ, and to the 
glory of God. 

Head of the Church of Christ established, in 
all causes ecclesiastical supreme, as those causes 
are touching matters ' " mthin his dominions" and 
which the Church entertains by virtue of her 
national estate, ere she proceed to pass her pecu- 
Uar sentence of" excommunication."' 

Head of the Church of Christ established, as he 
is of all the baptized brethren chosen to the high 
rank of " bearing the sword ;" and as the office of 
king, when held by a persecuting heathen, is 
styled in Holy Writ a " power from above," a 
*' power ordained of God," and made to claim of 
every Christian all " honour" and " fear" and 
" supplications," so when held by a nursing father 
and a baptized brother does it claim, in the spirit 
of the same Holy Writ, all joyful obedience and 
affectionate homage. 

Head of the Church of Christ is he not, inas- 
much as he has no apostolic right (even though 
he assume that right as a dissenting minister, called 
to it, as he may think, privately, or by certain of 



' See Bishop Warburton's Alliance, cliapter 
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the people,) " to minister either God's word or the 
sacraments '," (Art. 37.) : these belonging unto 
" the angels or ministers of the apostoHc Church," 
whom Christ, the Head, " holdeth in his own 
right hand ;" it being the caBing of the king to 
take heed unto that comraittedto him of Christ, 
as the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Head of the Church of Christ is he not, as that 
Church is the means of grace and union of hea- 
venly aids with earthly caUings, and may not be 
headed by any one below the Fountain of all grace 
and " King of saints." 

What, in concluding this letter, I ask, can be 
more affecting than the terra " Majesty" applied 
to a Christian king, wielding in conscious respon- 
sibility a delegated power from the King of kings 
as head of a Christian body, " knit together" in the 
enjoyment of this majesty, and " increasing with 
the increase of God ?' Such a national person, 

' And yet there are members of the Church professing to be 
orUwdox, and idolizing the in/allibilitj/ of Haoker, who deny the 
right of administering haptiem to their opostolically baptized 
king, though they allow it to any man or woman, baptized or 
unbaptized. I hope to have some future opportunity of expos- 
ing the theoretical and practical evils of this policy, which can- 
not be the wisdom from above, " without partialily." Sufficient 
now to say, that it involves the veij principle of schism, is 
directly against the commission. Matt, xxviii. 19, and in the 
very teeth of the accurate theology of Wateriand. O si sic 
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Head and members, is a national witness of God and 
his Christ, nationally proclaiming that all power is 
from the creating, the redeeming, the life-giving 
God ; not the power of the head only, hut of every 
member of the body. If this were seen, however 
dimly, should we hear of the wretched blasphemy of 
these last times " of power from" the toes of this 
body, or from some dislocated member fuming 
with peccant humours, and specially styled " the 
people ?" I know well I shall be ridiculed as set- 
ting up an Utopian polity, and arguing merely in 
vacuo ; and who, let me ask, are they, whose 
theories and whose practice are such, as to urge 
the pouring out of " that last vial into the air '," 
and thus drive the Christian patriot to seek only 
in vacuo, ' or rather (thanks be to God for the 
hope that maketh not ashamed,} in that kingdom, 
which shall not be moved, the elements of social 
order, — unity of spirit, the bonds of peace, and 
righteousness of life ? But enough ; not only is 
the majesty of our Christian king above that of an 
individual, constituting in himself a distinct and 
isolated person, and seated on some fanciful olym- 
pus of the abused truth of Divine right, but in the 
theory of our constitution, the principle of union 
is so preserved, that all suffering in the body is 
referred to the Head, and in the form " Rex v. 
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the assaulter of a citizen," you may recognize 
Christian faith working by Christian love in vital 
sympathy between the Head and any one afflicted 
member. When such constitutional theories be- 
come the wonder of the antiquarian, — the form of 
national union kept, the power dead, — then be as- 
sured that infidel sensualism is the characteristic 
of the age ; — that the selfishness of the many is the 
law of civil expediency, — and that the sympathetic 
rejoicing and suffering of many members in one 
body is ridiculed as an old wife's fable. Law, did 
I say, rather is this selfishness, whether it show 
itself sensually or intellectually, expunging all law, 
and dissolving all society : it is putrefaction disband- 
ing the atoms of a carcase. May it portend the 
meridian, unclouded glory of that Sun which hath 
healing in its wings ! 
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01 iroXKoi Kairrikevovrec top X6yov rov Oeov. — 2 Cor. ii. 17» 

When St. Paul (not St. Peter) in his care of the 
Gentile Churches committed to him, sent his 
apostolical directions to Rome, his Epistle was 
addressed to '^ those who were called of Jesus 
Christ in Rome," as in other cities, '' beloved of 
God, called to be saints. ** From the Epistle of 
Clemens Romanus, and from the ecclesiastical 
history of the three first centuries, we know that 
the clergy and laity of the Church in Rome had 
no reason to boast that the heavenly calling had 
found them in the city of Rome in preference to 
other places, except that they had previously en- 
joyed the best opportunities of refined civilization, 
and now experienced the wrath of the Dragon 
then openly inhabiting the idolatries of Rome. 

When the Church had finished her trial of per- 
secution, and had now to begin her severer trial of 
honour and repose ; when that mystery of in- 
iquity, the evil heart of unbelief, had been suffi- 
ciently developed in its first form of apostacy firoui 
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the faith ', that of turning away from suffering in 
the body for the name of Christ, and now was to 
be fiirther developed, by being endowed with the 
means of gratifying its adulterous worldly-minded- 
ness ; when Constantine, a nursing father of the 
Church, had laid prostrate throughout the empire 
the dragon of polytheism by introducing Christ, 
the ark of God, then, of course, as the clergy and 
laity of Rome had been most opportunely situated 
for the wrath, so now they became the nearest 
objects of the patronage and favour of " the Beast." 
But at this moment Constantinople arose in the 
East, to enjoy, as a metropolis, a divisum iniperium 
with Rome. The Bishop of Rome may have 

^been ready enough to fall into the temptation of 
supposing that the essential order of episcopacy 
could be changed by external circumstances of 
grandeur ; he may have been blinded enough to 
argue that the fact of Christianity being perse- 

^cuted or favoured from without, could rightfully 
interfere with her apostolical government within ; 
but the Bishop of Constantinople becoming as 
richly endowed and as influential a patriarch as 
himself, he had a wholesome check to his eager- 
ness for pre-eminence, another inducement to 
resist the temptation now besetting him. 

' The period of manifesting the " traditores " and the " con- 
Bssores." I beg you to think of this latter word and its deriva- 
m, when you read my remarks on Protestantism. 
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The rivalry between these two peculiarly situ- 
ated bishops is a subject full of instruction to those, 
who would trace the mystery of iniquity in all its 
forms with an honest and upright regard to their 
own self-improvement in pious watchfulness, " lest 
they also be tempted,'* through an occasion of the 
flesh, to abuse any good thing committed to them. 
It is an easy thing to denounce popery in any of 
its conspicuous manifestations : it is a very differ- 
ent thing to detect and crucify the principle of 
popery in the diocese of our own hearts : that 
principle which is in no whit different from that 
of Rome, except that it is without the large op- 
portunities of her illustration of it. Lord ! is it 
I? To schismatics and infidels, who are wont to 
argue not from the due use, but from the abuse 
of an institution, and whose senses are not exer- 
cised to discern between good and evil, to refuse 
the evil and to choose the good, to distinguish be- 
tween an object and its caricature, this early rivalry 
between the two bishops of the East and West of 
Christendom is a choice subject of reproachful tri- 
umph : you well know the secret of such argu- 
ments, and that they are as popular and universal as 
they are intellectually degrading and illogical; 
in this particular instance, they are as correct as if 
we should at once denounce the apostolical elec- 
tion of our Lord, because the sons of Zebedee, 
two members of it, mistook their ministry, and 
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lyielded to the temptations of a carnal ambi- 

rtion. 

This rivalry between the Bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople was finally diverted by the appear- 
ance of two scourges, one in the West and the 
other in the East, with this diiference between 
them : that affecting the Bishop of Constantino- 
ple was in the person of Mahomet, continued in 
the Saracens and the Turks ; that affecting the 
Bishop of Rome has been far severer, appearing 
I his own person, and in that remarkable ano- 

' maly among the nations, the States of the Church, 
called the patrimony of St. Peter, because Pepin, 
with a blasphemous insult of the apostle (if the 

(blasphemy be not excused by the barbarity), gave 
solemnly the exarchate of Ravenna to St. Peter ! 
We have to do with the latter scourge. 
And now " the called of Jesus Christ in Rome" 
assume a very different attitude. No longer the 
persecuted subjects of the idolatrous empire ; no 
longer merely the peaceful and honoured subjects 
of an emperor with the cross on his banner, but 
now themselves, in their very calling as part of 
the Church of Christ, a kingdom, — their bishop, 
their king. I will not undertake to say, that such 
a national Church, such an ecclesiastical nation, 
is incompatible with Christianity, for then should 
I be maintaining that there is one form of go- 
■ vemment above the healing and sanctifying power 



of Chvistianity ; orrather, that when the discipline 
of the Church is left to itself, unaided hy any secu- 
lar institutions, that it is unable to keep its sub- 
jects within the bounds of social order and inter- 
national discipline. Rather than thus insinuate 
the inferiority of Christianity to Judaism, I would 
maintain, without reference to the method by 
which he gained " the States of the Church," that ' 
the Bishop ruler of Rome had now a noble oppor- 
tunity of setting an example of Christian govern- 
ment and Christian love before the nations con- 
temporaneously springing up into national exist- 
ence from the dismemberment of the Roman 
empire. Here was an opportunity of leavening 
the lump with the leaven of holiness, and speak- 
ing peace by that most eloquent of all voices, 
example. Had the royal episcopacy of Rome, 
thus coming up out of the earth with two homs ^ 
like a lamb, spoken also as a lamb ; had it exer- 
cised the power of Christ before Him, and by His 
constraining love caused the earth, and them 
which dwell therein, to worship Him who was 
dead, and now Hveth, angels and principaUties and 
power being made subject to Him ; had its won- 
ders been the wonders of that kingdom, which is 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ; had it made the fire of love to come down 



' Rev. xiii. 11, and following verses. 
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I heaven on the earth in the sight of men, and 
' won them by such miracles to make an image 
of heaven on earth, by following the example of 
the meek and lowly One of God ; had it exercised 
this unspeakable power of a hving exemplar of 
Christ upon earth, thus truly been His vicar, as 
is the calling of every Christian, and led the way 
among the nations of so establishing Christianity 
nationally and individually, that all without its 
sacred mark would have found themselves aliens 
and castaways, then indeed would the Beast have 
been tamed, " the wolf would have dwelt with the 
lamb, and the leopard lain down with the kid '," 
and they should have said, " this land, that was 
^4esolate, is become as the garden of Eden ^." 
H But the Royal Bishop preferred that the Beast, 
in aU its wildness, though covered with the trap- 
pings of Christianity, should be as his right hand, 
and ever ready arm ; he chose to sway the sceptre 
of subtle human will, rather than that of the en- 
dearing example of Christian piety ; and already as 
the Beast had been awed by the faithfulness even 
unto death of the early Christians, this seed of 
martyrs was now, by a posthumous abuse, made 
to rule all nations with a rod of iron. " To work 
they go," says a writer in the Harleian Miscel- 
my, " they make gods of the deceased propaga- 
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tors of Christianity, and enshrine their rotteii 
bones, or those of others, in cases of gold and 
silver. This project answered expectation, they 
grew greater, but not better; the miracles pre- 
tendedly ivronght at those shrines, and multitudes 
of ceremonies, dazzled the vulgar, supported the 
reputation, and supplied the defects of the clergy ; 
the glorious lives, wonders, and martyrdoms of 
the ancients were made into mantles to hide the 
ignorance, lust, and avarice of worthless impostors, 
and laws were every where made to restrain men 
from peeping into the ark of the Church. And 
to strip princes privily of their power, and to draw 
their subjects to other dependencies, numerous 
orders and societies are conjured up (as though 
the laity had not groaned enough under the secu- 
lars) to erect a kingdom in every kingdom for the 
Pope, and to supply him in every comer with a 
villain spiritual to stab or poison what potentates 
he pleases." 

With the same fierce ambition as his contempo- 
raries, the Bishop of Rome, as a national as well 
as an ecclesiastical head, began his career among 
the nations ; but the mystery of the iniquity in 
his fierce ambition was, that it held forth the horns 
of a lamb, — that all its edicts were in the name of 
Christ, and signed with the sign of the cross. 
Ever watchful, however, was this dragon ambi- 
tion, and while secular princes were setting up 
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tee horns of their dominions by brute violence 
and sword and rapine, and France and Spain and 
other members were starting higher up into na- 
tional distinctions, from the ruins of the Western 
Empire, by all the means in their power, the rival 
ecclesiastic was contemporaneously using all the 
means in his. And these means were, by a 
shrewd economy, exactly suited to the times. The 
Dragon, who energized in the Beast, spake by this 
lambJike double of the Beast ; the instinct, there- 
* fore, of the new empire was well known to the 
Bishops of Rome, the pulsation in every vein was 
accurately noted, the growth of the Beast in this 
more variegated skin was tenderly watched, and 

» every Christianized paganism was judiciously doled 
out, every peculiarity of Romanism was heaped 
upon Catholicism at the duly critical moments (as 
they were afterwards critically defended by rude 
monks against rude invaders, and intellectual Je- 
suits against intellectual reformers,) to enable this 
Whore to follow the Beast whithersoever he went, 
exercise all his power in his very presence, and 
ride him to the very last. You will here easily 
discern the principle and, mutatis mutandis, the 
practice of the pagan priests, viz. the ever ready 
discovery of a religious symbol and doctrinal 
authority for every wayward propensity of the 
changeful heart of man, and by thus watching 
unto invention, the art of retaining a firm and 
abiding supremacy over the spirits and fondest mo- 
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tives of their votaries and victims. May we not 
discern the same in the infidel priests, the de- 
mocratic riders upon the passions of a multi- 
tude? 

But like all other nations, " the States of the 
Church," if they would affect supremacy, must 
acquire wealth and exact tribute, the symbol of 
supremacy, from other states. Not, however, by 
invading armies and palpable conquests is this su- 
premacy established : the Bishop-King Gregory 
begins by resisting the edict of the Eastern Empe- 
ror against image worship ; an edict which would 
have destroyed embryo Romanism in its very 
cradle. Then, by healing the wound of the im- 
perial Head in the West (I add in the West, that 
I may not wantonly resist Mr. Faber's arguments 
respecting " the healed wound,") and by proclaim- 
ing, as in the name of Him to whom all power 
was given, Charlemagne sovereign of Rome, Leo 
the Third instituted an order of very faithful se- 
cular ministers, in whose one arm might be con- 
centrated all the vigour of the empire, and whose 
single devotedness would save the supreme eccle- 
siastic much trouble and raanceuvring in securing 
the rest. Thus the " holy" imperialty fitself a 
blasphemous' title, for there is none on earth " Qui 



' Bev. xvii. 3. Blasphemous nmnes, i. e. names giren to 
man, which belong alone to the Lord Jeans Christ, have been 
written on the Beast throughout its whole existence. You will 
at once see why I write imperet and not imperat. 
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imperet,") and the papacy, are of the same origin, 
and of an equal right with regard to the power of 
interfering with other states. The emperor was 
not personally king, nor the pope personally 
bishop of any one see nor primate of the Church, 
in any other state. 

But this secular arm was but an inferior agent 
of that power, which was not only secular in its 
dominion as a lamb-horned Beast, directing the 
energies of the Great Beast, but also spiritual, 
working mysteriously as Babylon the Great. By 
procuring, through their interest with the emperor 
and his diet, the nomination of ecclesiastics of their 
own to the ministry of other churches, and by 
abusing the unity of the Catholic Church, the 
bishop-rulers of Rome gradually established a most 
subtle sovereignty in all the states of Christendom, 
And they abused this unity by the same sensual- 
ising process they abused every other blessing, 
making every " blessing cursed." (Malachi ii, 2.) 
The unity of the whole Catholic Church is a well- 
ordered and affectionate interchange of counsel 
and regard between the pastors, presbyters, dea- 
cons, and laity of the different portions of the 
Church, many members making one body, the 
unity of which is one spirit through laity, deacons, 
presbyters, bishops, up to Christ. And that the 
Church might never lose sight of the true Head, 
land that every member might not be defrauded of 
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'* holding the Head," all the bishops of all the 
Churches together form but a visible image of the 
Head on earth, and even they, in all their number, 
are incompetent to form even an image of the 
Head, except by the promise that the true Head is 
ever with them, holding them in his own right 
hand, and walking in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks. 

*' Episcopatus ^ unus est," says St Cyprian on 
the unity of the Church, '* cujus a singulis in 
solidum pars tenetur ;" than which nothing can 
more concisely and comprehensively express the 
many episcopi forming one episcopatus, or episco- 
pacy, by each one possessing a portion, making 
with the other portions one solid order. Epis^ 
copus unus est, reads the pope, cujus arbitrio 
omnia tenentur, in solidum indeed! '* As ra- 
tionally," remarks Mr. Coleridge, *' might it be 
pretended that it is not the life, the rector spiritus 
praesens per totum et in omni parte, but the 
crown of the skull, or some one convolute of the 
brain, that causes and preserves the unity of the 
body natural." 

Better skilled in the human heart and in hu- 
man conduct than our modern materialists the 
bishops of Rome knew that it was by no means 

* You will see a very close analogy here to the Ilcrpa and 
IIcVpoc. Matt. xvi. 18. 
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an indifferent thing " what a man's religion was ;" 
but that whether it was true or false, pure or 
superstitious, the greatest influence upon the con- 
duct would be that, which went nearest to the 
source of human motives, and co-operated with 
the first tendencies and emotions of the spirit. 
It was thus the Papacy sate upon many waters, 
by going to their very source, and sitting at once 
upon the common fountain-head of all. By her 
double face, "of the Church of Rome, and the Court 
of Rome," she could always uphold the infaUibility 
of the one, by referring its errors to the falhbility 
of the other ; and this has been the special plead- 
ing, in all ages, of her most ingenious defenders. 
Moreover, as the gains of the whorish Church were 
always brought home to the covetous court, the 
latter could live upon the resources of an empire, 
and speak with the voice of an autocrat, without 
any offensive collection of taxes, and without re- 
moving manifestly the distinctive boundaries and 
external privileges of the nations. The empire 
was over the souls ; the autocrat was in every 
cottage, in the meek form of a minister of peace, 
and as the victims were able to bear it, a new in- 
vention of Romanism was imperceptibly intro- 
duced — a further lapse was fervently pointed out 
from spirit to flesh. Did the victim start 1 Then 
instantly the carnality of the claim of the veiled 
• tyrant was spiritualized, and the claim itself was 
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gradually stripped of its traitorous garb, until it 
appeared, not as from a foreign prince, but with 
blasphemous treason from the Vicar of Christ — 
from Christ himself — even from God. And thus 
the conscientious indignation, which would have 
torn to pieces such an empire ten thousand times, 
had it appeared in its true secular light, was neu- 
tralised by superstition, and the Beast was calm 
again, and again went forward cheerily with its 
rider. 

It is not the object of these Letters to trans- 
cribe the details of history, but to touch on the 
theory whence these details proceeded. I cannot, 
however, forbear illustrating the above remarks by 
tracing one instance of Papal usurpation, from its 
infancy to manhood, viz. the method of dethroning 
kings and princes. Rome spiritual was not built 
in a day; and had Gregory IT., instead of using 
the names of spiritual things in resisting the edict 
of Leo against images, ventured to declare his 
imperialty vacant, and excommunicate the Icono- 
clast, the thing would have been so palpably anti- 
christian, and so nationally insolent, that never 
again would the rights of a prince have been at- 
tacked by a bishop with impunity. But this passed, 
and Louis the Debonnaire was afterwards, by the 
now stronger Papacy, virtually dethroned. But 
how? By being put under penance by his bishops, 
in subjection to the bishop of Rome ; it being 
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fheld impossible by the canons, for a penitent to 
■eign. Pope Hildebrand, however, having a firmer 
seat upon the Beast, formally dethrones the 
Emperor Henry IV., and if you were to consult 
the bulls on this or any other similar point of 
Romanism, you would imagine yourself reading a 
proclamation penned by the Pontifex Maximus of 
the Furies. The language of the Council at 
Rome, A. D. 1075, is plain enough : " There is but 
one name in the world, that of the Pope ; he 
alone is worthy of the imperial diadem, and princes 
should kiss his feet. He can depose princes, and 
absolve their subjects firom their oaths of allegi- 
ance." 

Thus were kings treated, " ex uno disce om- 
nes," by this ecclesiastical court, and the respon- 
sible bishops of the various sees of Christendom 
were enfeebled by a similarly progressive process. 
Like the universal papacy of these last times, the 
Pope of the Vatican despised the dominion, and 
spake evil of the dignities of all bishops, who were 
ruling their dioceses under Christ, and by Catholic 
law. Pope Nicolas accordingly reserved all ap- 
peals from ecclesiastics dissatisfied with their bi- 
shops, by which means " he accustomed the people 
to acknowledge a supreme tribunal, at a distance 
from their own country, and, consequently, a 
foreign sway '." By these means the bonds of in- 

' Russell's Modern Europi;. 
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dividual good conduct, in civil and ecclesiastical 
obedience, were by the Papacy all untied or held, 
as it were, by a thread ; in the same manner had 
the foundations of morality and personal holiness 
been undermined, by the appropriation of the 
merits of Christ and the piety of the early Christ- 
ians, to form a spiritual treasury of supererogation, 
out of which the great merchant of Rome, and his 
agents, might supply the short-comings of moral 
defaulters, and enable even the murderer to res- 
pite, by superstition, the agony of remorse. 

Though at the risk of making a digression, 
tedious haply to some of the readers of these Let- 
ters, I will take the particulars of supererogation 
and civil and ecclesiastical appeal as specimens of 
that mystery of iniquity in the Papacy, whereby 
every false witness or lie may be seen to hide a cor- 
relative truth. The truth to which a false witness is 
borne by the lie of supererogation is, that such is 
the unity of all the members of the mystical body of 
Christ with one another and their head, as branches 
of the True Vine, with the sap of the Holy Spirit 
circulating throughout, that the fruit of one branch 
is the fruit of the Vine, — the faithful love of one 
member is the joy and glory of the whole mysti- 
cal body, acceptable to God in the beloved Head 
"of the whole family in heaven and earth." But 
when one branch mistakes the luxuriant wander- 
ings of its tendrils over other branches for fruit. 
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barrenness imputes to itself the 
iroductiveness of the whole tree, whatever view 
that branch of Christendom, the Church of Rome, 
may take of such a dependence, the judgment of 
the Great Husbandman is simple and decisive ; 
and every supererogationist (if such an one there 
really be), who fancies himself popishly " rich, ' 
and increased with goods, and having need of no- 
thing," may from that judgment learn that he is 
" wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked," (Rev. iii. 17.) if he have an ear to hear it: 

every branch m Me (says the True Vine, John 
,) that beareth not fruit, the Father taketh 

my." 

Similarly, i\ie false witness In spiritual things set 
up by an appeal to Rome, instead of an appeal to 
God — by a subtle transfer of allegiance in civil mat- 
ters to a foreign potentate, and in ecclesiastical to 
a foreign bishop — was the destruction of true mar- 
tyrdom in all called upon to suffer, justly or wrong- 
fully. The appeal to Rome cherished a rebellious 
spirit against the most lawful commands ; but on 
the supposition that Christian kings were perse- 
cuting their Christian subjects, and bishops were 
acting as lords over the clergy, instead of being 
ensamples to the flock ; yet the true and only 
is to no one " called Father" or 
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Pope on earth, but in the patience of Him, " who 
endured such contradiction of sinners against him- 
self," to the judgment of God in the conscience, 
a judgment to be manifested at the great day, 
" If when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God ;" here is 
the apostolical and cheering message of St. Peter. 
Otherwise taught his vaunted successor and cari- 
caturist ; if, when ye do ill and suffer for it, ye 
forego patience and appeal to me, this is accepta- 
ble with God. I sit as God in the temple of God. 
Let the history of Thomas a Becket, let the his- 
tory of Ireland at this moment, where the Papacy 
is being acted out for the possible instruction of 
modern materialists, who will not understand it, 
even when it is speaking by " justifiable" murders ; 
— let all history attest the correctness of this 
Popish counsel. 

We may, my dear Melvill, trace very closely 
the banishment of true principles of suffering 
patiently, of fellowship with Christ's sufferings 
and conformity to His death, to the existence of 
this foreign court of appeal, to its secret influence 
and universal agency. As it first armed subjects 
in holy warfare against their rulers, it may have 
the thanks of Cromwellites and modern liberals, 
"les grands hommes d'une patrie reconnoissante;" 
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r as it first taught passive obedience to an earthly 
I command, on the belief of an infallible com- 
Imander, it may have the thanks of the deluded fol- 
fflwers of passive obedience. But where between 
' the two shall we find the truth ? A ruler commands 
&n act, which the conscience of the Christian 
knows to be against the law of the kingdom of 
Christ Passively obey, says one Roman, it may 
be, in disguise ; actively resist, says another, and 
dethrone or murder the ruler, who has dared to 
issue such a command. " Be subject to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake," says the 
Word of God : obey in all things where obedience 
is conscientious;- — ^but where such a command is 
given, that disobedience to God or man must be- 
gin ; obey God, and at the same time be prepared 
to suffer patiently the consequences of such dis- 
obedience to man : " fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather 
fear Him, which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell '." This is the martyrdom of Christ 
and his early Christians — not active resistance nor 
passive obedience, but rather passive disobedience, 
on which, says St. Peter, the spirit of glory and 
of God rests. What modern martyrdom is, let 
the followers of Antichrist, Papists, or Protestants 
by name, define ; for I have in vain sought to 
discover it. 
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I now pass on to the more immediate conside- 
ration of tlie effects produced by the Papacy on 
England ; but I make no apology for this apparent 
digression, for I am above measure anxious, that, 
having suffered, as we have, from Popery, we 
should from its errors learn all the corresponding 
truths, from its evils the overcoming good ; as we 
learn light by contrast with darkness, and warmth 
by the sensation of cold. Directly beyond where 
Popery has made shipwreck of faith, are many 
isles of the blest; steering by these wrecks, may 
we not reach the haven where we would be ? 

By bearing in mind the origin of this com- 
pound system of " Church and Court," we shall at 
once see how inevitably it must have produced 
the two-fold effects upon the Church and other 
estates of England, with their Head, which are 
recorded in our histories ; though such two-fold 
effects at the time apparently proceeded from one 
single cause. 

You will realize the idea of the body politic of 
England no longer Gentile in its estate of re- 
ligion, but complete in Christianity, and now ha- 
bitually taught its true national homage as a rea- 
sonable service to the God of nations. Contem- 
plate the bishops, priests, and deacons of the 
Catholic and Apostolical Church of Christ in Eng- 
land, solemnly, though conditionally, endowed 
with the portion of the nation's temporalities as- 
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signed to tliosej who labour as teachers of religion, 
;tmd professors of moral civilization, and who are, 
we have seen, essential to the constitution of a 
lation, or body politic, of beings not brutal (aXo-ya 
t<^a <pvaiKa '}. By Catholic intercourse with these 
ministers, a foreign prince, himself a minister, finds 
a way open to the unsuspecting regard of all the 
tates of the realm : an opportunity similar to 
lat vouchsafed to Judas, of taking sweet counsel 
together, and walking in the house of God as a 
firiend with Him he afterwards betrayed, and of 
eating the bread of loving communion with One, 
against whom he eventually lift up his heel. 

Are then these ministers of England dependent 
upon a foreign minister, and are they, as an es- 
tate, inferior to Druid priests, and necessarily in- 
volved in no equal intercourse with a " bishop- 
;ng " of other dominions ? Far from it : these 
linisters, especially the bishops ", are members of 
le general councils of the whole Church, over 
thich the great Head of the Church alone. 



* 2 Pet. ij. 12. 

I Presbyters, however, were allowed to ait on thrones with 
op in the Church, and also ill provincial, conaistorial, 
1 general councils. Bingham's Antiq. Vol. II. This " sit- 
a the symbol of the most confidential interconxse between 
bishops and pieabyters, (in all deliberative assemblies), with- 
out the least confusion of the orders ; a h^ippy medium l/iii, 
^^^distuibed equally by the raah attackers and undue defenders of 
^^B£piscopai' y . 
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" holding the seven stars in his right hand/' pre- 
sides, leading them into all truth by the Holy 
Spirit. Nor is this presidency, invisible as it is to 
all but the eye of faith, marred by the presence of 
any potent king of the realms, in which the coun- 
cil is held, sitting as chief layman, and receiving 
the homage of all that lawful obedience which is 
due " unto the king as supreme." 1 Pet. ii. 13. 

But at the period to which our attention is now 
particularly drawn, the Church may be considered 
as having undergone the straitening baptism of 
heresy, and, that accomplished, to be going, like 
the Ethiopian eunuch, on her way rejoicing: gene- 
ral councils ^ may be deemed to have been then 

^ There is, perhaps, no simpler method of setting aside in 
so many words the infallibility of the Papacy, than that adopted 
by H. Dodwell, where he contrasts the doctrines of those Pa- 
pists, who hold the Papacy as the principle of unity, with those 
who assert the supremacy of general councils ; the former make 
the Roman communion the only one virtually Catholic, the 
latter consider the Diffusive Catholic Church. These dia- 
metrically opposite opinions, which constrain us to believe, that 
Romanists, after all, mean very different things by the words 
" unity and infallibility" are set at rest by a new dogma of a 
secession from the Papacy called " L'Eglise Catholique Fran- 
^aise." This body protests not only against the Pope, but 
against general councils also : against such a miniature mock- 
ery as that of Trent they may ; but if they hold Catholic truth, 
they must agree with those councils, which are in harmony with 
" Holy Scripture." Art. 21. When grown up, we need not set 
about protesting against our nurses, if indeed we are grown up. 
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no longer necessary :— the canon of Scripture had 
been ascertained : the fundamental truths of re- 
demption had been all attacked and all defended : 
heresies had been faithfully denounced by antago- 
nist symbols or creeds, line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ; and the ministers of the whole 
Church, possessed of the Scriptures, and partici- 
pating in these creeds, had only to enter into the 
labours, wherein other men had laboured, and in 
their different stations to administer the " good 
thing committed to them," under that Great Bi- 
shop, who " walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks," whether the watchers of 
their light, the angels of the Churches, be congre- 
gated in council, or dispersed abroad in active 
employment. 

The Bishop of Rome follows, as it were, all other 
bishops home to their several stations, to collect, 
through their agency, the Roman " Rent" of his 
" holy " empire. He has become, by a political re- 
volution, a potentate, and thus bears the sword of 
the flesh over a definite part of the earth. Tempted 
by this sensual power, he gradually prefers it, with 

tits gory rust, to the sword of the Spirit, wielded 
jby the great Captain through the mouth of the 
?jfhole Church, and he strives, by all the means, 
direct and indirect, in his power, to bear this sen- 
sual sword over England, as over other portions 
I of the earth ; and, infatuated by tlie name of holi- 
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ness, he believes that he may wield it at last to the 
glory of God, as the Vicegerent of his Christ, to 
Whom he knows, tanght by the Church, all power 
is given in heaven and in earth. 

The sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God, is two-edged, and is no less fatal to the un- 
hallowed wielder than to the opposing enemies, 
against whom it is directed. This bishop (1 speak 
not of one but of the race,) sheathes this inner 
edge, and fashions, by no earthly art, the sword of 
the flesh, which he has assumed, to the likeness 
of the unseen sword of the Spu-it. And now 
bearing both swords, the mutilated Word of God, 
and the counterfeit sword of the flesh, he attacks 
his brother bishops in England, partly with one, 
partly with the other. He sets presbyter against 
bishop, and bishop against presbyter, and by 
means of a secular order (the most palpable ap- 
proach to a militant invasion), which he plants 
in these his foreign dioceses, and arms against 
their diocesan, by making them subject, through 
their superior, to himself alone, he subverts all 
ecclesiastical discipline and order, and thus poi- 
sons the very springs of unity and peace. To 
these monks his counsel is to withdraw them- 
selves and their possessions to the inspection and 
dominion of St. Peter ; and to their monasteries he 
grants " immunities," both from the temporal au- 
thority of the sovereign and tlie spiritual jurisdic- 
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tlon of the bishops. Ask you his authority, he 
pleads the supremacy of St. Peter ; nay, rather that 
supremacy of double-mindedness, which once ruled 
the " unconverted^ " Peter, and which he finds para- 
mount in all members of the Church, who are 
tempted by the evil heart of unbelief to forsake 
the Great Shepherd and the fold where He has 
placed them, and to seek an arm of flesh to guard 
them in their apostacy and rebellion against their 
lawful prince or their appointed pastor. Ask you 
his authority, he has found, in the eighth century, 
the " decretals" of his early supremacy, and the 
charter of the "Donation of Constantine;" and 
now on these pillars he raises his spiritual and 
temporal monarchy, denounces all bishops, who 
formerly claimed spiritual equality, as rebels, and 
the Greek princes, who formerly held his temporal 
dominion, as usurpers and tyrants. 

Long and changeful has been the struggle, you 
well know, in this our island, as each estate of the 
realm and its dependency felt this mystery of 
iniquity making havoc to supply its sacra fames. 
At one time the whole Clergy have been spirited 
up against their lay brethren ; at another, the king 
has been maddened against bis Clergy and all his 
subjects. The same power, which strengthened 
^H^homas a Becket to resist the constitutional right 

^^V ' Luke xKii. 32. 
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of his king to punish the Clergy equally with the 
laity of the Church, — when convicted of heinous 
crimes by the civil magistrate, — absolved King 
John from the oath of Magna Charta, and conse- 
crated the extravagance of Richard the First, by 
teaching him to appropriate to a holy war part of 
the wealth he continually extorted from his people. 
The Crusades, by the way, are the most romantic 
exhibitions of Romanism, and present the most 
chivalrous form of that great papal principle of 
transubstantiating spiritual things into sensual ; 
their popularity shows us how universally preva- 
lent had this principle become, whether among high 
or low, rich or poor. Indeed the naturalness of 
the principle, its identity with the natural papacy 
of the heart, may at once disarm us of all asto- 
nishment at the grandeur of these expeditions. 
The Crusades, like modern crusades not so dis- 
tinctly marked, aflforded a pious apology for bo- 
dily holiness, and the heavenly-mindedness of 
dying daily, and daily attaining to the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. When the place of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem and the tomb of the Lord were 
proclaimed to be polluted, crowds rushed forward, 
heedless how in that very rush the true temple of 
the Lord, now revealed, even the " spirit, soul, 
and body ' " of the Christian, was defiled and dese- 
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crated ; heedless, too, that in that tomh the linen 
clothes alone were left — that He was not there, 
but risen ; and that if they were risen mth Him, 
they would not thus be seeking the living among 
the dead. When too appeals to the feelings were 
made in behalf of Christian prisoners and captives, 
how many layers on of heavy burdens, far more 
woeful, howmany bond-slaves of "filthiness of flesh 
and spirit," unknown to the infidel, were gathered 
together, with their own more portable fetters 
upon them, to fight in behalf of freedom to the 
flesh. But I need not dwell on the details of a 
principle under which the whole history of this 
world and of Christendom itself as indulging or 
crucifying it might be classed : the crusaders could 
attain unto a resemblance of the literal faith of 
Abraham, and sacrifice their sons and the fruit of 
their bodies ; the anti-typical true sacrifice of Him, 
who did the Father's will by suflering, they, as 
crusaders, did not attain to ; the true crusade in 
behalf of the Jerusalem which is above and fi-ee — 
had this a banner in the holy war 1 or was it not 
altogether hidden by the lower ' crusade ? One 



r^ ' As many in our day may be led to bieok the Sabbath, the 
text (xara-navirt^) of God, into which aJl " they which have be- 
lieved do enter," (Heh. iv. 3), and mhich is every day in the meek, 
by confounding it with a sign of the Christian Sal)hath — the holy 
^_- feast of the resurrection of our Lord in the hody^the appointed 
^HMmest of that rest {aal}fiaTiatioi;) which remaincth for the pcopla 
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word more, by my epistolary privilege, I plead in 
this digression, though no digression from the sub- 
ject matter of my letter : every Romanist must ne- 
cessarily be a crusader ; for if the place — Rome — 
is sacred, and its Bishop supreme over all, who re- 
ceived the Gospel through the Church in Rome, 
how sacred must that place be, whence Rome her- 
self received the message ? how awfully supreme 
the Pontiff, who officiates amidst spots so primi- 
tively sanctified ? Nor has the argument been lost 
to the papacy ; and the want of the mual ecclesias- 
tical means of establishing the holy empire in Jeru- 
salem has been partially compensated by a trans- 
fer of relics beyond all human measurement ; and 
thus the holy city of Jerusalem has been brought 
to Rome, and the riches of more peaceful cru- 
saders expended, without further collision with 
carnal infidels. 

of God, when in body, as now in spirit, they shall enter into the 
rest of their God, and their whole sabbath shall be completed. 
There is the Levitical Sabbath ; there is secondly, the antitype 
to this in spirit — ^there is, thirdly, the first day of the week 
apostolically made the Feast of the Resurrection, (the memorial 
day of the Hope), and there is, fourthly, the recognition of this 
last day by the law of the land. Now without controversy it is 
very plain to every son of the Church, that it is his privilege to 
enjoy the three last of these. The second will soon tell him, 
whether the Gospel has indeed been " good news" to him. Many 
judaize the three last by reordaining the literal Jewish Sabbath, 
the first of these four, which therefore they keep neither in letter, 
for that is impossible, nor in spirit, Coloss. ii. 16. 
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But to resume the consideration of the papacy 
'in England ; — William the Conqueror, though he 
would not send Peter's pence as spiritual tribute 
to Rome, knowing too well that such was the sign 
of temporal vassalage, yet was beguiled to send 
them as an offering of alms to this foreign Bishop ; 
and the royal ecclesiastic readily accepted them, 
ispensed with any informality in their transmis- 
ion, and could only mourn over the comparative 
ingratitude of the Norman, whose claims upon 
England had been specially favoured by Alexander 
the Second, for the purpose of effectually Roman- 
ising the still too independent Church of England. 
Stephen had a trial of the principle of national 
government with the Bishop of Salisbury; the king 
seized his castle, and in the interlocutions on the 
subject asserted his secular right over the national 
Clergy; the Bishops, in reply, wanted to summon 
the king as a son of the Church, in the same con- 
ision of the swords of the Spirit and the flesh as 
as evinced at the Council of Troyes, of which 
one canon was "that the powers of the world shall 
not dare to seat themselves before Bishops, unless 
desired." 

A protest against this blasphemous confusion 
may be read in the Constitutions of Clarendon, in 
the reign of Henry II. which were for the purpose 
of reducing the Clergy into their true national 
standing, and of preventing foreign appeals. 
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Sometimes in the strugglings of latent Protest- 
antism the consciences of the Clergy were struck, 
and they could remonstrate long before the prin- 
ciple of Protestantism was brought to light by 
Wickliffe. " If the Pope," said the English 
Clergy, in the reign of Henry III, " who is the 
very bond of religion, does such things, alluding 
to the palpably carnal enormities of the day, what 
can be expected of secular princes ?" Let history 
answer them and say, that the native crimes of 
kings, crimes I mean which were without the in- 
fluence and the blessing of the Roman Potentate, 
are few, and far between the enormities, direct and 
indirect, of the court of Rome. We may indeed 
search the memoirs of every contemporary prince, 
and ask in the concluding words of the prophet 
Nahum, " Upon whom hath not thy wickedness 
passed continually ?" 

Perhaps no step could have more eloquently 
instructed the English Clergy in their duties as 
citizens, and better tended to reclaim them from 
the subtle influence of a foreign ruler, than that 
taken by Edward I. who put them out of his pro- 
tection, on their refusing to subscribe their liege 
share of the subsidies necessary towards render- 
ing that protection effectual. They speedily dis- 
covered how earthly was their supply of rebellious 
insolence, and as the Bishop of Rome was not 
prepared to head an army for their direct aid, they 
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purchased the restoration of the natural care of 
their own king by a submission, which it was a 
gross hbel on Christianity to have for an instant 
refused. 

I forbear to make further extracts from histo- 
rical details, and indeed I have made these, to 
speak Hibemice, with purposed carelessness, be- 
cause I feel confident that all our history, read 
with these principles in view, will offer no one 
contradiction to their correctness. I care not 
whether the historian be Protestant or Popish ; 
in fact, Butler's Historical Memoirs are full of con- 
firmation of the principles of this and every fol- 
lowing letter. The question simply is, has the 
Bishop of Rome, or has he not, asserted authority 
over the dioceses of other bishops ? Has he, or 
has he not, been a Potentate as well as a Bishop ? 
And has not this image of his universal episco- 
pacy covering his universal supremacy, which first 

ras set up comparatively harmless in the king- 

ims of other sovereigns, like an assassin entering 
in the train of a true embassy, been quickened into 
a living being, watching every occasion to fatten 
upon the hfe's blood of the nations of the West ? 
There is in my mind no more awful instance of 
the tendency of the human heart "to love a lie," 
,n is manifested in the attempts made to justify 

le past efforts of the papacy ; it positively makes 
feel " Berkleian" to read the drama of bias- 



phemy and villany, wliich has been acted on the 
earth, treated as a dream raised by the crudities 
of Protestant humours. But there is prophecy 
speaking to us as history anticipated, and there is 
history, unmutilated by Jesuitical pleadings, speak- 
ing to us as prophecy fulfilled ; nor are we with- 
out authentic annats to set before us the condition 
of our kingdom and national Church in relation 
to the court and Church of Rome, previous to the 
Reformation. Alas ! the authenticity of the 
annals is too sensibly confirmed by the state of 
Ireland at present. 

From such annals you will have found our 
island all but bound to the altar of paganized 
Christianity despite of its many struggllngs, and 
prepared as a victim, a sort of living sacrifice to this 
vast form of Anti-christ. Its provision for religion 
unduly and unnaturally increased and increasing 
to the possession of almost all the best land of the 
country ; for the spiritual use of property by its 
legal possessors — the true Christian stewardship 
of things temporal— was tramubstantiated into an 
absolute consignment of it into the hands of the 
secular or regular clergy ; dedicated to the Church, 
as it was in gross ignorance, not peculiar to that 
day, announced, as if the Church consisted merely 
of its ministers. Each truth of redemption re- 
tained, but paired off with a corresponding lie : 
morality no longer the image of the revealed Will 
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of God, — no longer the divine ethics of the Incar- 
nate Word, — but an image of the selfish indulgence 
of that " revealed lawlessness'," which was sit- 
ting as God in the Temple of God, caricaturing 
His wisdom by an infallibility of priestcraft — His 
omnipotence by lying signs and wonders — and His 
love, by dispensing indulgences for money and 
price to every transgression, past, present, and 
future. Husbands and fathers flattered or tor- 
tured on their death-beds by the prospect of a 
brief or protracted purgatory, while the pro- 
clairaers of its purgation were debauching their 
■wives and daughters ; the witnesses of God pro- 
phesying in sackcloth ; the nation sick unto death 
and ignorant of its disease ; for its religious, moral, 
and political iniquities were all entitled holy, and 
done with greediness to the glory of God : in 
spirit, soul, and body, it was almost prostrate na- 
tionally beneath a fiend, whose horns were of a 
lamb, whose heart and voice were of a dragon. 

The principle of Protestantism in reference to 
this system will be the subject of the next letter; 
but as 1 perceive, on re-perusing this, that I have 
talked of a provision, assigned conditionally, how- 
ever solemnly, to the Clergy of the Church, it may 
be well for me to submit to your attention what I 
H-mean by the word conditionally. Nor will the 

^b 2Tht'ss. 
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explanation be unconnected with the view I have 
taken of the operation of the papacy, it being 
pleaded by the abettors of that usurpation, that 
as the Catholic Church is one, their chief eccle- 
siastic has somewhat more than a veto upon the 
expenditure ; here too they seem to forget who 
"had the bag, and bare what was put therein,* 
when the Church was truly one. 

Whether we regard the portion of the Clergy an 
assignment of uncultivated land, — ^held like all 
other corporate lands in trust for the community* 
— or the enjoyment of cultivated land in the form 
of tithes, (introduced by Ethelwolf, the father of 
Alfred,) or an assignment of both; yet such a 
provision, though made and set apart for the 
Clergy of the Church of Christ, must still be sub- 
jected to the conditions of other tenures, and the 
laws of similar property. If it were uncultivated 
land, and the interests of the community required 

* A tenure constitutionally, I believe, extending to all lands, 
signified by holding all of the king, the head of the community. 
There seems to be this difference between the tenure of property 
by individuals and that by Bodies Corporate : the former re- 
quires no Charter, no Act of Parliament in its transfer, the latter 
requires both ; for Bodies Corporate, unlike an individual, have 
the power of becoming an imperium in imperio, unless watched 
and constitutionally overpowered. The Church is an Estate, 
not a Body Corporate; and it is a great blunder to separate the 
Laity from the Clei^, and to make the latter a Body Corporate, 
called the Church ! 
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r that all such land should be cultivated, the clergy 
I must see to the cultivation, or resign their trust. 
[ Like the rest of the soil, it must he anointed by 
I the sweat of man's brow, unless it could be ascer- 
tained that its possession by the Clergy caused a 
superhuman transformation of thorns and thistles 
iato com and oil. We may at once see how con- 
ditional must have been the tenure of this land, if 
we suppose it to have happened, that when Alfred 
was anxious to destroy the wolves and other wild 
beasts from the island, the Clergy might have 
resisted his improvement, and harbouring the 
fugitives in their lands, have caused such animals 
to multiply exceedingly. Undoubtedly this would 
never have been allowed, no more than in our day 
private interests can interfere with the orders of 
the King and the Great Council of the realm 
assembled in Parliament ; though indeed ferocity 
of a more spiritual nature was harboured in the 
■ recesses of ecclesiastical polity. 
f Again, if the provision were tithes, what is this 
but that a portion of the produce of one man's 
manual labour was set apart for the temporal sup- 
port of another, whose labour, less manual, was of 
the mind and vnih the implements of the Spirit ; 
whose brow, though bedewed with no sweat in the 
I fields of agriculture, was yet no stranger to that 
I called forth in reaping the harvest of humanity 
[ itself; whose flesh knew that " weariness of much 
H 2 
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study," compared witli which the weariness of the 
healthy ploughman is refreshment and ease and 
relaxation. Ah! it is no great matter for those, 
who are really sowing spirituals to reap tem- 
porals ; whose eyes, with no earthly vision, are 
beholding in every man a brother, for whom 
Christ died; — the musings of whose spirit, and the 
watchings of whose observant mind, are conse- 
crated to the one object of seeking to excel for 
the edification of the Church ;— to whom the 
Scriptures of the Word of God are the one text, 
the one book, on which all other books, all other 
reading and hearing, form a continued commen- 
tary. If there were not the presence of Him, 
" who has power over all flesh,"— if there were 
not increasing joy in this our calling, my dear 
Melvill, which they know not of, who measure 
our profession by the temporalities, in which, as 
children of the State (for we too can appeal to 
Caesar,) we constitutionally participate, — in vain 
would any earthly preferment solicit our energies. 
If need be, let us, with this Jo//, betake ourselves at 
once to the tent-making of the Apostle ; — if, haply 
by thus appearing in the garb familiar to heathen 
persecution, we may persuade these our weak 
brethren to discern better the blessedness of the 
Word and Sacraments we are apostohcally au- 
thorized to administer. 

But tithes are conditionally assigned, and the 
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I nation duly superintends an interchange of labour, 
|)lianual and spiritual, between those, whose labour 
s of the body and of the mind ; if the interchange 
fie not reciprocal, if the spiritual sower sow not 
his spiritual things, and be not occupied therein 
to the full supply of the spiritual wants of the 
community committed to his charge, then assur- 
edly the apostolical direction is as applicable to 
his punishment as to the case of any other indo- 
lent member of the body politic : " This we 
commanded you, that if any would not work, nei- 
ther should lie eat ' ?" But the tithe-payer is not 
the superintendent of this reciprocal supply of 
spiritual and temporal wants : he undertakes the 
iiltivation of the soil with this reservation of the 
iroduce, with which God has blessed it, collected 
by trustees from generation to generation ; and 
vast indeed is the blunder when the reservation 
itself is confounded with its a^ypropriaiion to any 
specific purpose. When this superintendence is 
usurped by the tithe-payer, then begins covenant- 
breaking with rebellion ; and though I may be 
anticipating a subject, better suited to my last 
Letter, yet I must here express my surprise at the 
blunders, which are daily made in our United King- 

Eoint by men of information and better 
le principle of rebellion is cradled, 
' 2 Tliess. iii. 10. 
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nay, allowed to grow with many commendations 
unto full stature ; and the Clergy* are denounced 
for not being confederates in rebellion, and giving 
up to groups of individuals that, with which, as an 
estate, they have been solemnly endowed by the 
nation. Say that the nation chooses to aposta- 
tize, nay, even to persecute the Church of Christ; 
say that it recalls its lands and tithes, and by an 
act of the King and the Great Council of the realm, 
invests the priests of Juggernaut with this national 
portion, and establishes them as a national estate. 
For them must the same land be cultivated, to 
them must the same tithes be paid by all, land- 
lords or tenants, who themselves hold the land 
on no other condition ; nay, even by a Christian 
must the tithes be paid, however he regret that a 
mode of payment ordained of God himself, and a 
holy symbol of the only source of plenty, should . 
be desecrated to the service of national idolatry. 
And yet his comfort would be, that as an idol is 
nothing in the world, obedience to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's sake, is indeed a most so- 

* VHien an heathen Emperor persecuted, as be thought his 
duty, the Christians scattered in Asia, he charged his officer to 
do all according to law, and on no account to indulge popular 
tumult. In our Christian country, it is considered proper spirit 
for passionate mobs to clamour with tlieir leaders against the 
legal possessions of the recognized Christian Clergy. I leave 
you to compare the legal persecution of the unbaptized heathen 
with the savage combination of A.D. 1830, &c. 
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in thing ; and he cheerfully, therefore, culti- 
" vates the principle of submission to all civil ordi- 
nances, knowing well that the principle itself is, 
in " patience of hope," preparing him for mansions, 
where every application of it will be blessedness 
and joy. 

A similar blunder is made with regard to the 
national law, which provides that all pay a por- 
tion of what are called " Church-rates." This 
payment, one among others in return for civil pri- 
vileges and national protection, is made, whether 
the building be the Church of Christ, or a temple 
of Juggernaut, and the principle of rebellion is 
equally involved in its evasion and resistance '. 
Such rebellion may be legitimatized by popular 
ignorance and the students of newspapers ; but I 
am writing to you, my dear Melvill, on principles 
of government, not on individual caprices, and if 
the latter be pleaded, why, of course, the subject 
is at once decided. I merely allude to this en 
passant, referring you for a full and able refutation 

I^f the blunder itself, to Bishop Warburton'sAUiance 
'of Church and State, simply adding, that if our 
\ 
m ' " Ib it meet," asks Hooker, in his Prefece of the atomieal 
pphurcli refomiera in those days, " that when public things are 
received and have taken place, general obedience thereunto 
should cease to be exacted, in ease this or that private person, 
led with some probable conceit, should make open protestation, 
IL * I, Peter or John, disallow them, and pronounce them naught?' " 
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Church be part of the Church of Christ, to rebellion 
in these matters is added apostacy. 

While on the subject of the mutual supply of 
spiritual and temporal wants, let me make a brief 
remark on that prevalent error of confining the 
labour of the Clergy to parochial ministrations, or 
to that which is more immediately called the cure 
of souls. In the estate of the Clergy there are dif- 
ferent gifts ; some are better adapted for more 
retired, others for more public service, in the 
building up of the Church ; and the establishment 
of our Chapters or Deaneries and Prebends is 
admirable, as affording opportunities of cultivating 
sound learning and more enlarged views of the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven '. The elec- 
tion of the Clergy into such most responsible situa- 
tions may be injudicious, or, by a sinful partiality, 
the appointments may be lavished on ignorant and 
designing ministers, eminent as partisans of some 
leader in civil government, or as sectarian fol- 
lowers of some sectarian Bishop in Christian dis- 
ciphne ; yet most responsible is the office, not only 
for exemplary ministrations at the cathedral or seat 
of the See (the sedes apostolica), but also for sup- 
plying the more scattered and orally occupied 
Clergy with theology piously studied and clearly 
arranged. And though there is a ready argument, 

' See the prayers of St. PauJ, Ephes. i. &c. in behalf of those 
already possessed of faith aiid love. 
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■ I may almost say in every one's mouth, against 
these city ' parsonages from their abuse, yet am I 
well assured, that as far as we may prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good, would we stem 
the heresies and schisms revived in these our days, 
we must look more to the mental relics of 
Bishops, Deans, and Prebends, and to the works 
of deep piety and faithful divinity, which have 
been penned in these sacred retreats, than to the 
crude systems of modern graduates in popular 
divinity. 

But to conclude the consideration of the pro- 
vision for the Clergy, it may be argued, that 
whether uncultivated land or tithes be assigned, 
when once assigned, they are no longer condi- 
tionally held ; they have been solemnly dedicated 
to Christ, and are henceforward held of Divine 
right by His apostolical representatives and am- 

..bassadors of God in His stead. You know well 



^^* ' In ore parish, the parsonage is the exemplar of a. well 
ordered household, of which the persona, or parson, is the head, 
for the instruction of every other household in the parish ; so 
" the close " ia a good example of civil life in a city, after which 
pattern the various societies in the city, truly educating them- 
selves, cultivate Christian intercourse, and practise liberal alms- 
giving. Sad indeed is the abuse, when "the close" is made the 
abode of ecclesiastical pride and selfishness, and tlie city, there- 
fore, instead of being adorned by Christian love, is tempted to 
indulge in bitterness, and that most unchristian of all spirits — 

^Ulle spirit of judgment and personal coiidem nation. 
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fhat I am a staunch, however injudicious, advocate 
of Divine right, but then, not of the Divine right 
only of Christian rulers in Church and State, but 
of every Christian subject and Christian layman. 
Christianity is the revelation of Divine right ; crea- 
tion itself is held as a right given us of God, but 
redemption from creation marred — the free gift 
of a right of " life more abundant " — is the charter, , 
whereby every baptized member of the visible 
Church may assert a right most emphatically 
divine. With all their casuistical distinctions of 
"jus divinum positivum," and " jus humanum 
ecclesiasticum," it has been the error of those 
who have written on this subject, to consider 
merely the Divine right of dignities, or persons set 
up in certain external authority, of which persons 
the right, especially in Christendom, is unequivo- 
cally most divine, as the responsibihty is most 
sacred and certain '. 



' The same error, the aame love, if I may so call it, of moral 
and political anatomy, is chargeable upon those, who talk of the 
estates of the nation, without reference to the things, of which 
those estates are the symbols, and to the many citizens, which 
they siinraiarily describe. The estate of an aristocracy, not only 
symbols that there is sometliing nationally permanent, and that 
personal escellence is nationally cultivated, but it heads up also 
the whole community, as desirous of permanence and security, 
and as cultivators of personal excellence. Those who rise to 
the surface of this estate (or phase) of the nation, are by title the 
Aristocracy, whether they rise by birth or personal e 
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But then the case of all others subject to this 
[ authority has been in the main passed by, and 



as ct 
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Again, the eetate of the Commons not only symbols that 
there is something nationally progressing, and that universal 
drilization is nationally cultivated, but it heads up also the 
whole community, as desirous of progress and commerce, and as 
cultivators of individual enterprise, to the common weal. Those 
who rise to the surface of this estate, sit in the House of Com- 
mons, and so order their discussions about national jirogress, 
that their voted measures may bear the scrutiny of the nation, 
when discussing the same things as an estate interested in 
national jtermanence, and also when submitted to the judgment 
of the Head, who of course could never assent (" le Roi le veut") 
to measures which, would be impossible for him, as the sworn 
Executive, to see executed. Again, the estate of the Clergy 
not only symbols that the nation consists of spiritual beings, 
the creatures of God, Who is a Spirit, and that personal 
adoration of the true God is nationally cultivated, but it 
heads up also the whole community, as desirous of education 
in their spiritual privileges among other such intelligences, and 
as cultivators of individual piety. They whose lot (irXijpoc) it is 
conduct these national acts, (a lot not appointed of man in the 
of the Clergy of Christ's apostolical Church) are by office 
styled the Clergy, without interfering with the benefits of 
Clergy, which belong to every citizen personally appreciating 
his country's clerical estate of education. In all these cases 
tiiB community is one, and the King is the Head of each estate 
nationally, and also of the one community. But inasmuch as 
the Church of Christ has a spiritual Head in things spiritual, 
as well as the temporal Head in things temporal, tlie nation, 
>iia its true description, is named as a Chrutian nation, by 
name " Church and State," or alluded to by " Church 
i«nd King." Every individual is thus in equal proporlion in- 
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they have been virtually degraded into a caste of 
superstitious gazers at some distant glory. Where- 
as the same process, by which the right of Christ- 
ian rulers becomes peculiarly divine, elevates 
Christian subjects into the proportionate glory of 
paying a Christian obedience, not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers, but heartily as unto the Lord. 
Relatively, rulers and subjects are in the same 
condition as Christians, in which they were pre- 
viously, as well regulated Jews or Heathens. Con- 
jointly, they are in a very different condition : the 
countenance of the Lord is revealed to them all ; 
— they are brought to that brilliant intensity of 
light, the impossibility of doing any one indiffer- 
ent action ;■ — whether they eat or drink, they may 
do all to the glory of God ; and if they seek their 

terested, if he be not a rebel, in the headship and unity of the 
hody politic. Every one is interested in the Aristocracy, the 
Commons, and the Clergy, and if he faithfully move with the 
Head visible, will find no impediment to full communion with 
the Head invisible. On the principles of this note it will at 
once be seen, by those who have the patience to reflect on them, 
why the appointments of our kings, and archbishops and bishops, 
&c. are affirmed to be, by the grace and pro\adence and per- 
mission of God. Not that the meanest citizen is as a Christian 
citizen less entitled to such blessings in his measure, but these 
eminent cases are selected for public witness and national edifi- 
cation, and to show forth that the grace and the providence and 
the permission, &c. of the Almighty, are specially interested in 
the family of Christ, in all their relations, while militant upon 
earth. 
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own glory, be they rulers or subjects, we kuow 
that such selfish apostacy has been foretold ; — 
and if they love darkness rather than light, we 
are no longer kept in ignorance of the reason ; — 
it is because their deeds are evil. 

Take the case of a Christian monarchy in re- 
ference to Divine right. The Head is no detrun- 
cated thing, darting rays of glory, as the sun is 
painted in the old pictures of our nurseries, to 
distant objects, and unconnected with a decapi- 
tated body, but forms, with all the members, one 
whole body politic, the privileges uniform, the re- 
sponsibility equally sacred. And though this 
body be temporal only, and of itself possess no 
eternal constitution, yet if in it be read, as in a 
^lass, the union which subsists between alt the 
members of Christ, in the royal law of love, and 
Christ as their king ; if the body thus move in 
that Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
ito the world, then could there be made of a 
ihristian monarchy the most unbounded means 
of spiritual improvement, and from the Head to 
every member Divine Right' might he apprehended 
i,s a holy and most practical blessing. 



' There is a, siieer of Paley'a very popular with all who pre- 
leering to studying in these matters ; " Divine right of 
)ivine right of Constahles !" Very probably the infi- 
P^lity implied in this quotation as a sneer is in all cases blunted 
T'by the ignorance of the jester. 
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Take the case also of Church Government or 
Ecclesiastical Polity in reference to Divine right. 
The ministers of the Church are, as individual par- 
takers of our high and heavenly calling, as deeply 
interested in the love of piety, and in making 
their own calling and election sure, as any other or 
lay member of the visible Church. As officers, 
they have received, by the laying on of hands, the 
Divine right of holding forth the Word, and ad- 
ministering the Sacraments, of life. But the very 
fact of their " administering," at once shows that 
no divine right is to stagnate ^ with them, but 
rather that theirs specially is the oflSice in the visi- 
ble Church, of confirming every baptized brother 
in his divine right, and reminding him of his con- 
sequent responsibility. Ours is a ministry, not a 
priesthood, except in our union with the priest- 
hood of all our brethren. The substance of the 
Jewish priesthood is to be found in no external 
ecclesiastical polity, but in the internal and spiri- 
tual calling of every Christian under our Great 
High Priest, as St. Peter describes the z&hole 
Christian calling, " a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable unto God by Jesus 
Christ." It is on this account that the word lepevg 

* Contrast the clear and spiritual view taken in our Art. 26, 
of the impossibility of any minister doing aught against the 
Truth, with the dark and carnal view of those, who consider that 
the earthen vessel can pollute the treasure committed to it. 
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Fb never used in reference to any one portion of 
I the Christian ministry '. The very office of this 
I'Onr ministry is to announce and administer the 
l:jneans of establishing this priesthood in the soul 
of man, the kingdom within ; — to proclaim the 
Great High Priest, who alone of all his brethren, 
as He is God, goes into the holy of holies of ab- 
solute Deity ; — to witness to that true temple of 
the living God, not found of gold and silver, hke 
that of Solomon, but in every baptized member of 
the Visible Church ; — with authority, and not like 
the Scribes, to administer this baptism ; — to as- 
sert, as do the creeds of the Church, the new 
creation which it opens ; — to administer the means 
of that body and blood, on which the new crea- 
ture, himself a priest of spiritual sacrifices, is sus- 
tained ; — and faithfully also, by ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, to set forth, that with all these glorious pri- 
vileges to the body, as well as to the soul, " if any 

^■anan defile the temple of God, him shall God des- 

^^poy." 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

^Hi It is only when this true temple is neglected, 

^V" ' This interferes not with ihe sacriJKial view of the Eucharist, 
^^ fior of any other portion of public worship. It merely sets forth 
that every member of the internal priesthood of our dispensation 
must himself apprehend and spiritually offer up those sacrifices, 
of which the minister administers and presents the symbols and 
forms, — whether bread and wine, or forms of prayer and praise ; 
otherwise, the sacrifice becomes a service of external ministra- 
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and consigned to gradual defilement, whether by 
" filthiness of the flesh or spirit," that the external 
ministry is also equally neglected, or falsely ele- 
vated into the place of the true priesthood ; and 
then man is called " Father," and Popery begins, 
whether of the Vatican, or under the high-sound- 
ing English names of orthodox and evangelical. 
The ministers of popery, of course, must suffer 
their loss of hay and stubble, but the laity are 
equally to blame, and it is only when a man for- 
sakes God, that he becomes a prey to himself or 
to some other man. When the priesthood is ap- 
preciated, the ministry, which is its outward and 
visible sign, as it is its authentic pledge and assur- 
ance, is duly appreciated also ; and he who is 
touched by the mercies of God tlms set before him 
in the Apostolical Church and in himself made 
part of it, and is presenting through the High 
Priest his "body a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, in a reasonable service '," will 
ever be ready to respect the ministers of that 
Church ; and he who is offering up his moral 
first-fruits unto God, will not grudge the tithe 
of his worldly substance to those of his brethren 
in the priesthood, who are called, moreover, 
to the work of the outward ministry. Divine 
right, therefore, however it has been caricatured 
' Romans xii. 1. AoyiKiji' will suggest to you a fuller trans- 




by the operation of the Papacy, and the principles 
of the Papacy, interferes not with the substance 
set apart for the support of the Clergy being 

I held on the same tenure as any other property, 
nationally protected and assured to the use of 
corporate or single individuals ; nay rather, in 
my opinion, should clerical possession be of that 

piaithful and unselfish character, that an example 

Mmay be thus set before the laity of the truth, 
that the Christian holds all such temporalities as 
a stranger and pilgrim, by a sacred stewardship ; 
and that it is his glory to lay all that is committed 
to him here, at the feet of the Great Apostle, by 
seeking, " in all times of his wealth," the glory of 
God, in the well-being and comfort of his fellow- 
creatures ; — " by doing good unto all men, espe- 
cially unto them that are of the household of faith '." 
I have now done with the expression of my 
opinions on the operation, direct and indirect, of 
the Papacy ; and though the latter part of this 
Letter may appear very indirect, or perhaps foreign 
altogether; yet I feel assured, when you reflect 
on the effects produced hy the Church and court 
of Rome upon the national provisions and rights of 
our country, you will find even the indirect parts 
more direct than they at first appear. But to your 

L -judgment I freely leave it; and now again to the 

1 Papacy with what appetite we may. 
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Doth not Christ say, " Come out of her, my people !" How 
could they come out thence, unless they had been there ? or 
how should Antichrist sit in the temple of God, unless God's 
temple were even there, where Antichrist sate ? As a few 
living embers in a heap of dpng ashes, as a little wheat in 
a field overgrown with weeds, as the lights of Heaven in a 
firmament overcast with clouds ; as a little pure gold in a 
great mass of dross and mixed metal ; such was the faithfiil 
company of Christ in the apostate body of Christendom, the 
Virgin Church in the midst of Babylon. 

Mede. Apocal. 



You are aware, my dear Melvill, that the name 
'^ Protestant" was made proper, by being applied 
to those, who could not in conscience bow to the 
decisions of the Diet of Worms. This application, 
however, is but an instance of the principle of 
Protestantism, and it has a most sectarian effect 
when mistaken for the principle itself, or magni- 
fied to the neglect of all other instances. 

• The principle itself may he traced from those 
*' elect angels,** who kept their first estate, through 
all the haters of evil and lovers of good, in the 
old world, until the advent of the true Protestant, 
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the great Prophet, the faithful Witness, the 
Amen, or verity of God. He came to give a pro- 
test or witness for good against all the short-com- 
ings of evil — a witness of the truth against every 
lie, with which Satan or man had disfigured the 
types or shadowed realities of Jehovah. This 
faithful witness, born under the law, was as a Jew 
a Protestant, protesting against the vain traditions 
of men, the glosses of tyrannical expounders of 
he law, and the dogmas of the Scribes and Phari- 
All the lessons of our Lord as a propheti- 

' cal teacher, giving signs of the authority of his 
mission, were, with reference to the Jewish dispen- 
sation, in principle, Protestant. He protested 
»^or the truth of God in internal doctrines and ex- 
'■ternal ordinances, against the false witness of 
man, whether that false witness appeared in bely- 
ing a doctrine, or desecrating an ordinance ; for 
He was equally the faithful witness in cleaving to 
the good, as in resisting the evil. At the same 
time, therefore, that He exposed the evasions of 

Lthe law practised under the form of godliness. He 
let forth love— the new commandment^ — the spi- 

' ritual and entire fulfilling of the law ; and while 
He would allow his hearers to call no one " Father" 
or Pope upon the earth. He reminded them that 
the Scribes and Pharisees sate in Moses' seat, and 
charged them to observe and do whatsoever they 

t'tiing) bade them to observe. Nor was 




He less Protestant in His priestly office : — offer- 
ing up the true sacrifice, even unto the death ; 
witnessing ever for the will of God against the 
will of that nature He had for its redemption as- 
sumed ; — " not pleasing ' himself," ejaculating ever 
with eloquent obedience, "not my will, but Thioe 
be done!" Such was His priestly protest, until 
He could declare, " It is finished :" and since that, 
in his kingly office, He has administered the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Ghost, to enable all the 
members of His mystical body — all the servants 
of His kingdom — to present the true protest, each 
in his own calhng, in things visible and invisible 
before men and angels. 

In these wordy days, we are so much more 
conversant with names than things, with declama- 
tory sentences rather than attested details of 
principle, that we may not at first be prepared 
to recognize the identity of Protestantism with 
martyrdom, the Latin derivation of the one lead- 
ing us away from the Greek of the other. There 
is, moreover, a great deal of materialism in the 
common notion of martyrdom ; it is too often 
confined to the final act, — when the martyr, as- 
sured of the resurrection of the body, prefers the 
life of the soul by faithful union with Christ, to 
the life of the body by union with an apostate 
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soul — rather than extended to that continued 
witness or martyrdom, which the Christian is en- 
nobled to bear as long as he abides in this taber- 
nacle, exposed to temptation. Every thought, 
every word, every deed of a Christian may be 
martyrdom ; and even when in solitary seclusion 
from all who are visible, he be tempted to pride, 
. or any other lust, and, strong in the Lord, " he 
lendure the temptation," he is a martyr of God 
before things invisible, and that host of witnesses, 
by whom, as members of the spiritual creation, 
we are at all times encompassed ; and his martyr- 
dom is as acceptable, in that it was in his heart, 
as though he gave up his body in justification of 
the sincerity of his protest. He might, by a " holy" 
suicide, give his body to the flames, and thus, 
however paradoxical it may appear, destroy by 
that very surrender his real martyrdom, by ido- 
lizing the martyrdom of the materialist : in the 
■absence of the love of God and His truth, we are 
Uold, on no mere human authority, that there can 
be no true martyrdom, no true Protestantism ; we 
are then merely " our own witnesses," 

The discernment of this principle will enable us 
I'at once to recognize a Protestant in St. Paul, not 
' only when he protested for the circumcision of 
the heart against the literal circumcision and its 
subterfuge the concision, as their leaven was doc- 
trinalltj working in the Churches committed to his 
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charge, but also when he withstood St Peter to 
the/ace, because he was to be blamed ' : — this latter 
apostle, by cleaving to the circumcision, was pro- 
testing for Moses, and not Christ, and thus was 
bearing false witness against the liberty, where- 
with Christ had set free the Church. It has often 
struck me that the Pope and his council have 
exactly succeeded in following the carnal and 
blameable points of St. Peter's character ; that 
they not only place themselves in his predicament 
when he received the rebuke, " Get thee behind 
me, ^ Satan ! thou art an offence unto me : for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men ;" but that they are also his 
undeniable successors, and vast exhibiters of that 
principle which he exhibited, when St. Paul with- 
stood him to the face. St. Peter was then virtu- 
ally confining true worship to the place " Jerusa- 
lem ;" and the Papacy, when it speaks honestly, 
damns all, who connect not Christianity, directly 
or indirectly, with the place " Rome," and the 
ceremonials of its bishop. Many writers against 
Romanism have, as it appears to me, with a very 
indiscreet disregard of the merits of the question, 
busied themselves much in disputing the earli/n^os- 
tolical supremacy and the pecuhar pastoral charge 
ofSt.Peter,asifitwere necessary to explain away a 



'Gal. ii. 11. 
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;Ost interesting appointment, — the fulness of which 
have yet to apprehend — because a most imperti- 
!nt caricature of that appointment has been set up 

ly an ecclesiastical potentate on the earth. Thus 
a very delicate, and at the same time a most pro- 
fitable distinction in theology, viz. that between 
the gospel of the circumcision committed to St. 

'eter, and the gospel of the uncircumcision — the 

rosearchable riches of Christ — committed to St. 
Paul — a distinction even now visible, has been 
buried beneath voluminous treatises on the Pope's 
supremacy. If the Papists had asserted that 
■me was " the Holy City come down from hea- 

en visibly," by many anti-papists, I dare assert, 
the claim would have been received with com- 
parative respect, and the Holy City itself would 
have been sublimated into nothingness, so that the 
disputants might have shown some feasible in- 
genuity. So it always is ; and little knows he of the 

lature of man, who does not make allowances for 
continual proneness to admit in part false claims, 
while it is always quibbling against just ones. Let 
any mountebank profess himself a patriot, let any 
sect claim the monopoly of piety ; the profession 
will be listened to, the claim will be admitted, and 
both will be made, at the same time, the means of 
lowering the standard of Christian patriotism, and 
of neglecting the charitable self-denial of that re- 
rligion, which is pure and undefiled before God, 
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even the Fatlier. So solemnly impressed am I 
that the Catholic Church is one^ that could I 
have met with reasons making Rome the centre of 
that essential unity, with Rome I would have 
sought communion, if only from the selfish motive 
of love of mental peace. But whether among the 
Transalpine, or the widely diflFering Cisalpine doc- 
tors of the Papacy, there does not appear an 
argument logically tangible, and the ponderous 
machinery which Protestants have invented to 
crush the claim, can be justified only on the ne- 
cessity of " breaking a butterfly upon a wheel." 
The very good effected by Romanism has been 
pompously set forth, as if there were any agency 
whatever, which can shrink from being overruled 
to good : I wish such advocates had attended more 
to the nature of good — its only standard — and 
the CONSEQUENT meaning of evil ; had this been 
their study, they would not have thus argued as 
practical Manicheans. Milton, very philosophi- 
cally, makes even Satan good, '' stupidly good,** 
his malice being overawed at the view of Eve. 

" The evil one abstracted stood 

From his own evil, and for the time remained 

Stupidly good ; of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge." 

B. 9. 

Why not meet the preposterous claims of the 
Papacy by a claim which can be better defended ? 
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For instance, here is St. Peter's College, our master 
may be the new Pope, and the contributions of the 
faithful will supply the rest. Or why not set up 
St. Paul's in London, against St. Peter's in Rome ; 
plead an indubitable succession of our Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the authority of St. Paul, with an 
assurance of possessing and interpreting all his 
^al traditions — and his ipcre many ; — let his grace, 

the successor of St. Paul, simply continue to 
withstand the successor of St. Peter to the face, in 
all points wherein he is to be blamed: I will not say 
claim supremacy over Rome, from its lying out of 
St. Peter's district of circumcision : — and then, 
for the purpose of securing this protest, we may 

en accredit a Pope's legate again in our island ; 
ir he could no longer appear as one of the sensual 
representatives of his master's blasphemous claim 
to supreme ubiquity. 

Passing on from the notice of St. Paul, as a 
Protestant, if we continue to trace the principle, 
we shall find our inquiry no inconsiderable aid 
towards understanding the predictions touching 
the last times which we find in the writings of St. 
Peter and St. Jude ; and especially towards at- 
taining to the scope of the aged St. John's aposto- 
lical directions. For in his days were there many 
detailed forms of that spirit of Antichrist, against 
which true Protestantism must, as the operation 
of the Spirit of Christ, incessantly be directed ; in 
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St. John's last days, apostacy from the doctrines 
and schisms from the disciphne of the Church, 
were far more speciously urged as essential means 
of Christian liberty, than they had been by the emis- 
saries of him, who can transform himself into an 
angel of light, and introduce his agents as ministers 
of righteousness. What spirit-stirring calls to the 
principle of faithful witness, do we rot hear in the 
Epistles of the great Bishop of the Churches, if 
we have the ear to hear, not only what the letter 
of these Epistles, but what the Spirit saith unto 
the Churches! These judicial and consolatory 
Epistles have long appeared to me a complete 
manual for every true Protestant. 

Leaving the canonical records, I may direct 
your attention to the prominence of this martyr 
principle of Protestantism, when the fundamental 
truths of redemption — the very means of grace 
and the hope of glory — were undermined in the 
unstable by the apostacy of Arius and his followers. 
The trophy of Catholic victory remains in oui 
Athanasian Creed, which, like the Epistles of St, 
John, to be thoroughly understood, must be com- 
pared clause by clause with its antagonist heresy. 
Blessed are they, who require no such symbols to 
assist them in subduing the first natural Arianism 
of our ignorant and darkened understanding ; — 
who are deriving good from " the only good One," 
out of that fountain, which God has opened in the 
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flesh, and whose " damnatory clauses" are a prac- 
tical conviction that there is none other name 
under heaven, but the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, revealed in and by the Person of 
the Christ, whereby we may be saved. But it is 
mournful to hear the continual suggestions of 
those, who either can not have read, or not have 
understood, the Arian controversy, and who can- 
not trace the descent of the Logos of Arius down 
to the reason of the French revolution, when 
they recommend that " the damnatory clauses 
should be expunged, or the Creed removed from 
our Liturgy altogether." If, as I believe, the 
Creed is in harmony with Scripture, as well 
may " the damnatory clauses " of the word of God 
be suppressed : but can such suppression affect the 
realities themselves, to which these " damnatory 
clauses " only bear an outward witness, viz. — the 
state of a soul rejecting union with God in Christ, 
and the state of a body rising again to join a soul 
thus destitute, and now first made conscious by a 
material process of the consequences of its wilful re- 
jection of spiritual blessedness? 

Your experience in ecclesiastical history will at 
once admit the remark, that the name of those, 
who, as Protestants, or witnesses, upheld the 
truths of God against every heresy and schism of 
man, was that of " Catholics," whilst the names of 
the heretics and schismatics themselves were de- 
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rived from their leaders, or from the predominant 
characteristic of the specific heresy or schism. 
This was always most galling to the pride of the 
Dissenters themselves, nor could they escape from 
the palpable reproof, that heresy was '* self-con- 
demned ^" And why ? Because it insinuated that 
some essential to saving faith had been omitted by 
those who were personally chosen, — and by the 
fulness of the revelations made to them were duly 
qualified,— to rule over the Spiritual tribes of Israel, 
and to complete the record of canonical truths. 
So, likewise, schism from the Catholic Church was 
to be avoided, because it presumed de novo to re- 
create and re-establish the visible body of Christ, 
and thus to introduce the notion, that at the point 
of schism, the powers of hell had prevailed against 
the Church of Christ; and thus it set up the 
epicurean principle of a human providence, as if 
the great Head over all things to the Church, pos- 
sessing all power, spiritual and temporal, had been 
baffled in His apostolical purposes by His accre- 
dited agents, — as if the gifts and callings of God, 
were with change of plan — as if the earthy bush 
had power to extinguish the fire from above. 

The word Catholic was not formerly used, as it 
is now by many, whether Protestants or otherwise, 
to define the space occupied by the Church of 

^ Titus iii. 11. 
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Christ ; but it referred to the moral regions of truth 
also, and the origin of their revelation to man. 
Catholic comprehended KofloXou, the whole counsel 
of God towards man, entirely revealed in Christ 
and His apostles, and professed in the Creeds and 
by the mouths of all the whole Church mihtant 
on earth. Catholic truth, in doctrine and dis- 
cipline, has been well defined, as expressing 
that which has been always, held by all, and in all 
places ; quod semper, quod ab omnibus, quod 
ubique. Quod semper, because nothing could be 
presented as Catholic or fundamental truth, which 
would interfere with the analogy of faith, which 
had not been originally authorized or revealed by 
the Word Incarnate, and His Apostles. Quod ab 
omnibus, because every Catholic truth, whether 
of doctrine or discipline, must, in addition to the 
former mark, be of universal recognition, and 
openly professed by every member of that aposto- 
lical Church, which is the " pillar ' and ground of 
the truth." Quod ubique, because every Catholic 
b^th must, moreover, be so essentially present in 
every portion of the Church, wherever mihtant, 
that it may at once be distinguished from any rite 
or ceremony peculiar to the diocese, or province, 
or country. 

1 Tim. iii. 15. A conspicuous column for public inscrip- 
ir well known facts, and the base on which the column 
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I am not surprised that the Papist pleads so 
continually for the title exclusively of Catholic, 
and is so reproved by receiving his due designation 
of Romanist ; but I am surprised and grieved that 
the name Catholic should be so ignorantly and 
unjustifiably conceded to Papists by any member 
of Christ's Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
England. Names are the symbols of things, or they 
are worse than useless ; and as it is by the mouth 
that confession is made unto salvation, it behoves 
all, who name the name of Christ, to take heed 
how they apply idle or unsymbohcal words, 
whereby the truths committed to His Church are 
liable to be belied. The Protestant, who gives up 
the name Catholic to any Papist (who, remember, 
is a schismatic and a dissenter in any other dio- 
cese than that of his Roman Bishop, and even 
there, if he be a layman, he is partially deprived 
of the means of sacramental communion), is not 
perhaps' aware that by this concession he confesses 
himself of the synagogue of Satan — guilty of the 
deadly sin of schism. 

Grievously indeed do they err, however uncon- 
sciously, who look on Luther ' or Calvin, or any of 

' IVe have nothing to do with Lutheranism ; as for Calvin's 
attempts as a "constructor de novo," let the idolaters thereof 
read Hooker's account ofthem in his Preface. The e^ec(sof them 
may probably assist any student, Quisquis ah eventu facta no- 
tanda putat ; and to find these effects, let him search atler the 
" Church " in Geneva ! 



the Reformers, as constructors de novo of Christ's 
Catholic Church: we protested against Romanism 
that we might be Catholics entirely : we pro- 
tested against the superstructure, which the Bishop 
of Rome had raised on the office of a Bishop in his 
own diocese, and from which he had dared to dic- 
tate to others ; we protested against the extra 
temple, a sort of my Lady's Chapel, which he had 
set up for the public worship of all the western 
portion of the Church : we protested against all 
this, that we might protest for the Apostolical 
truths alone, and as Catholics hold fast the faitli 
once delivered to the saints. And what was the 
Romanism, which had been leavening England 
until the whole mass were well nigh corrupt, and 
which was judged and denounced at that national 
and ecclesiastical act called the Reformation 1 
It was twofold, suited to the twofold nature of the 
system itself, the Court and the Church of Rome : 
the system had been working subtilly under its 
ecclesiastical mask, but it is the special province 
of judgment to expose all subtilties, and bring all 
things to the light, however involved in obscurity 
and disorder. Judgvient is too often confounded 
with trial, and in no instance, I may add, is that 
confusion more detrimental than in the vulgar 
notion about the day of judgment, which is really 
the revelation and annunciation of that judgment 
■which is now going on in the kingdom within. 
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The judgment on the Papacy was revealed at the 
Reformation, its trial had been going on some time, 
and various witnesses were heard eloquently against 
it ; but then at the Reformation the books were 
opened — ^its judgment was made manifest, and a 
new leaven, viz. that of Infidel Antichrist, was spe- 
cially introduced from beneath, which has since been 
gnawing upon the vitals of the whole system ; and 
though Rome still writes " unity upon her whoring 
brow, yet is it very well known to those who have 
watched her staggering course since the Reforma- 
tion, that she has only been nourishing her bantling 
infidelity; that^ Papist has been protesting against 
Papist, and that but for the one gross covering of 
pride and covetousness, and the remaining prop, 
however rotten, of the secular arm, the house and 
household must have fallen in one ruin together. 

^ Even before the Reformation the sensual unity of the Papal 
system was interrupted by the appearance of two or three infalli- 
bilities at once. During the long period of forty years, from A.D. 
1378, to A.D. 1418, two Papal sees existed, the one at Rome, and 
the other mostly at Avignon ; France, Savoy, Sicily, Arragon, 
Castile, Navarre and Scotland adhered to the See of Avignon : 
Italy, Germany, Portugal, England, the Netherlands, and the 
kingdoms of the North, adhered to the See of Rome. On the 
deposition or resignation of the two — ^indeed I may say three — 
heads, this monstrous instance of bad policy was removed, and 
at the Council of Constance, which at the same time burned 
the Protestants against divided union and fallible infallibility, 
Martin V. was settled in the united Pontificate. 
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Reformation, when but a few more 
:ars would have sealed this Christian nation a 
loathsome victim to blasphemy, Rome, and anarchy 
civil and moral, it pleased God that the disfran- 
chised conscience of man should be restored to its 
rights, and informed by the Canon of Truth, then 
reopened to the Universal Church, should call 
upon all to examine themselves whether they were 
in the faith, and serving God or man in Church 
and State. The nation was again to be defined : 
the rights of the whole Body Politic and its Kingly 
Head were to be reasserted, say according to the 
archetype in Alfred's mind. The balance of tem- 
poral possessions was to be restored amongst the 
Lords, Commons and Clergy, poised in the sacred 
and lawful hands of the King. Divine right was 
to be re-established with all its holy responsibiUty ; 
and that thing committed by the chief Bishop of 
our souls, and the Most High Administrator to 
individual, whether in Church or State, was 
ascertained and held fast. Had the Clergy 
become possessed of too large a temporal endow- 
ment ; — had they despoiled the L-ords and Com- 
mons ; — had they allowed themselves to become 
a channel, whereby the riches of the nation were 
covertly transferred to a foreign state 1 The 
channel must be at once stopped ; their unnatural 
endowments must be taken from them, and the 
true idea of a national provision for the ministers 
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of religion, whether before or after the perfected 
revelation of the Church of Christ, must, as far as 
possible, be realized. It is ignorance of this, my 
dear Melrill, which causes all the sing-song 
absurdities you hear from Dissenters, whether in 
or out of the Church, about the headship of the 
Church held by the King. It is his solemn calling 
(see Magna Charta and the Coronation Oath) to 
preserve all the institutions of the country, among 
which his own crown is one ; and therefore if the 
King and his Council had issued fifty thousand 
Commissions to tjiquire^ into the temporalities and 
civil obedience of the Clergy, as well as of other 
citizens, he would have been justified. He beareth 
not the sword in vain for them (though they did 
continue to hang it up for a season in the armoury 
at Rome) nor for all others in the whole Body 
Politic, whether for the punishment of their evil 
doings, or for their defence against the outrages 
of others. 

The charge, therefore, of the Papists, that the 
reformation was carried on by the king and the 
parliament, is worthy of our acceptance : it was 
the special duty of the king and parliament to res- 
cue this nation from the court of Rome, and the 

I Though in any particular reign such commiaaions exceeded 
inqtiiry ; yet is inquiry a most natural right of the head execu- 
tive ; otherwise how can he ascertain that he is executing his 
trusts ? Legislative enactments are another matter. 
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f charge does in fact rebut with tremendous force 
' against the papacy. For Rome had not acted as 
an open enemy ; the court had conveyed its as- 
saults in episcopal palls ' and holy devices through 
the Church. Whose fault, then, was it that the 
civil rebutters of her imperial tyranny had to 
inarch even through the sanctuary she had dese- 
crated, and to strike at the coats of mail of her 
soldiery through the priestly garments which con- 
cealed them ? Whose fault was it that the secular 
filthiness which had been trailed through the 
courts of the temple, must be swept back in the 
same course ; that the web must be through each 
secret place unravelled, which had been insinuated 
through the forms of holiness itself? But there 
was the reformation by the Clergy themselves in 
the things belonging to the doctrine and disci- 
phne of the Church, which had been tyrannically 
invaded by the Bishop and Church of Rome. They 
might be a short or a long time apprehending 
this their present duty, but they had to prove all 
things spiritual, and hold fast that which was good, 
truly Catholic and truly Apostolical. And though 
they had to offer the result of their labours to the 
king and council of the realm, it was only to as- 
certain whether the nation, reformed in its tempo- 
tild again entrust its estate of religion, its 
: 



I A symbol of covering, or subjection. 



national provision for the true education of its 
citizens, to the visible Church of Christ, reformed 
or made primitive in its doctrines and discipline, 
and engaging that never again should the name of 
Christ be profaned in the cause of treason and 
secret rebellion. Your mind will naturally revert 
to the alliance sketched in my Third Letter, and 
you will now easily conceive Alfred Redivivus at 
the Reformation gladly receiving and endowing 
the Clergy of the revived and reformed Church : 
you will conceive the nation, escaping from the 
court of Rome, seeking the way of God in the 
Church escaping from the Church of Rome, as 
formerly, when the nation, emerging from the 
confusion of its chaotic materials, first received 
the Church of Christ, which had brought salvation 
from Jerusalem. 

And who had made this necessity for a new na^ 
tional contract, as it were, between the nation and 
the Church of Christ ? The very papists them- 
selves, who have the hardihood to represent it as 
the sacrilegious work of the Parliament and mob. 
They who had so industriously, age after age, 
heaped the filth of Romanism upon the Church 
and nation, make it a charge, that on emerging 
from this mass, a recognition should take place of 
mutual good will, and undisturbed union between 
the Church and the State. 

Equally absurd are their arguments about the 
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lust and brutality of Henry VIII., the author, as 
they are childishly pleased to terra him, of our 
reformation, though his will, when living, was to 
be a rival pope ; and the copy of his last will proves 
that he was a Papist to the last. What must not 
have been thegrossness of the tyranny of the Court 
and Church of Rome, to have been first affected 
by the brutal lust of Henry VIII.! But had he 
been ten thousand times more brutal, it is not to 
his reign, nor to those of liis children and descend- 
ants, nor to the personal convictions of their arch- 
bishops and bishops, but to the abstract question 
itself, that all sound argument must belong, how- 
ever this king or that queen, this or that bishop, 
H^Voured or opposed the purification of the Church 
^Bbd State. IJ the reformation had not taken place 
^BSen, — if the reformation has not taken place since ; — 
HBrien now from the very hour in which we live, — 
"^if there be life in our body politic, and the Great 
Head be blessing the Church, — ought it to take 
place ? Turn from the reformation, because Henry 
VIII. was brutal, and individual bishops were 
ignorant, and on the same principle might we turn 
away from the glories of redemption, to charge its 
authorship on Herod ' and Pontius Pilate, who 

Iuuconsciously agreed together to work out the 
•Ounsel and will of the living God. 



> Acts iv. 27. Where, by the by, tir' aXijOti'nCi i 
e second Psalm, lo^cs its force in our translation. 



Very much of doleful lament has been expended 
on the treatment of English Papists, as a conse- 
quence of the Reformation, whether in regard to 
the discipline of the Church or State. That the 
Reformation has been misunderstood by many, 
and that such misunderstanding has shown itself 
by casual violence, will not appear strange to any 
who see well enough that the Reformation is mis- 
understood by thousands in the present day, who 
manifest their misunderstanding by more moral 
violence, by ignorant denunciations of silly argu- 
ments, except, by the by, the Irish, who are still the 
logicians by sword and fire. But how stands the 
case ? When the great schism, which the Church 
of Rome had by means of its Court and Emphe 
established, was detected, the time then arrived, 
when, if any native of our isle, and subject of these 
kingdoms, thought it essential for his soul's health 
to cleave to this exposed schism, and to be under 
the Bishop of Rome, he ought to have shaken off 
from his feet the dustof his native soil.and have gone 
bodily into the diocese of Rome. Whatever might 
be his sacrifice of this fleeting world's means and 
prospects, he had to plead the health of his soul, 
and if his plea were true, if he had a shadow of 
sincerity in his creed, he ought to have given up 
all, and followed his father, the Pope, who was 
now banished, both as to his courtly mid diocesan 
power, from these dominions on the responsibility 
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[^ and Council and Bishops of England, 
had now arrived, when the disease was 
discovered, under which the whole Body Politic 
had sickened unto death, " the whole head sick, and 
the whole heart faint," and when the term "Papist" 
in the diagnosis of the disease was given to the 
diseased members of the gi-oaning commonwealth. 
This disease was proceeding to mortification, and 
the question was, should the only remedy be 
applied t It was now the time for the Papist to 
decide whether he would be an Englishman or a 
Roman, a Catholic or a Sectarian. If Romanism 
was essential to his bodily discipline, and the 
Papacy to that of his soul, let him make every 
sacrifice for such sincerity ; but he had no right to 
remain and pay a covert and reserved allegiance ; 
he had no right to hold property of the nation, 
i. e. the guaranteed and protected appropriation 
to an individual of national substance ; he had no 
;ht to use the labour of its natives, and to expend 
le results of that labour in aiding, directly or 
indirectly, the revenues of a foreign potentate, and 
feeding the covetousness of an insolent see. Let 
him remember the sacrifice which the King, 
Councillors, and Bishops of this nation were 
making, even in his own opinion : tkei/ were sacri- 
ing their souls by banishing Rome from their 
uncils and their sees. If the Papist were really 
icere in his creed, and not seeking the grntifica- 
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tion of his oztm rebellious spirit in outraging the 
ordinances of God, under the plea of union with 
Rome, let him consider at what an awful price the 
rulers of England were purchasing emancipation 
from the tender mercies of Rome. '* Extra eccle- 
siam (Romae) nulla salus " affirms the Papist^ and 
yet were the Church and the State of England at 
the Reformation destroying the means of union 
with the Court and See of Rome ; and therefore, 
in the opinion of the Papist, were destroying the 
means and the pledge of their own salvation. 
And many sincere, truly sincere Papists, have there 
been, and are, I believe, now in existence, who, 
in their sincerity, have such an assured conviction 
of the damnation beyond all purgatory of us and 
other heretics, that they consider it an act of love, 
of simple Christian charity, to pluck us out of 
never-ending torments, by subjecting us to any tor- 
ments now likely to be means towards such an end. 
In love they will burn our bodies now, that our 
souls and bodies may be saved eventually ; in love 
they will hold up communion with Rome by 
waving, in every possible way, communion with 
any portion of the Catholic Church not subject to 
Rome ; and thus between the long-sighted love of 
the sincere, and the wrathful expediency of the 
time-serving Papist, an heretical nation or indi- 
vidual can never expect peace on earth, and old- 
fashioned brotherly affection. Talk not then of 
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the sufferings of English Papists, unless you mean 
to insult them by doubting their belief in our 
never-ending sufferings. If the rulers, ecclesias- 
ticaland civil, ofEngland, were ready to stand or 
fall to their own Master, in their responsibility to 
Him in their own consciences noze, and at His 
judgment-seat hereafter, was the Papist to make 
much of the temporal sacrifice he was now 
called upon to make, when required to choose, 
without further evasion, whether he would be an 
Englishman or a Roman, a Catholic or a Papist ? 
The loss, sustained by the Papist at the hands of 
the Church and State of England, was but a tem- 
poral inconvenience : the loss, sustained by the 
Church and State, amounted to eternal damnation, 
and surely this penalty was sufficient in the eyes 
of the most carnally-minded Papist, without his 
attempts to increase it by bloody plots and rebel- 
lious doctrines, because he himself was called upon 
suffer for the sake of Christ's Vicar some little 
fgative inconvenience in the body. But, alas ! 
love is pleaded in behalf of this lingering on our 
shores, and of all these carnal and spiritual efforts 
to pluck us out of the fire ; and there is no argu- 
ing with this : I can only quote the sacred charac- 
teristic of love given us by our St. Paul, "charity 
th not behave itself unseemly." The injury 
licted by us was on the defensive : we ventured 
believe that a man could not serve two masters ; 
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that an Englishman could not be a citizen of ttie 
Court of Rome, whether his citizenship was by a 
moral or a physical tie ; and we ventured to 
restore the primitive disciphne of the Church, 
whereby no member of one see could be received 
to the communion of another, unless he brought 
with him letters dimissory from his Bishop ; and 
if that Bishop was heretical, then of course no 
stranger was admitted without the test of exami- 
nation on Catholic points of faith : we thus acted, 
we told the Clergy to lay aside their Romanism, 
to protest against the Papal additions, and be, as 
we were. Catholics, and we would receive them as 
protesting with us for the good against the evil ; 
and we recognized the apostolicity of their orders, 
and allowed them with our ministers to duly ad- 
minister the word and sacrament to the Laity, 
upon their thus protesting, and their no longer 
withholding the cup of the communion of the 
blood of Christ ; and thus act we still. Whereas, 
the injury of the Papist was offensive ; he could be 
as disobedient to his lawful prince and the laws of 
his realm, as he chose, under plea of conscience, 
religion, and the honour of Christ and his Vicar ; 
he could unchurch the Church of England, and 
proclaim the damnation of the Ministers and Laity 
thereof, including the King, on account of their 
practical protest against the Bishop of Rome ; he 
could, by means of his spiritual confederates, the 
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lineans justifying the end, supply the best informa- 
Klton towards strengthening the interest of his 
Brty, not only in Rome, but in all those countries 
hich had not united with his own in their pro- 
test. A very devoted subject this; his body, 
meekly on occasions moving in England, and his 
mind, heart, and soul, working in vast societies 
towards the establishment, not of abstract moral 
truth, but of a material and sensual Church ; and 
yet not of a Church alone, but that Church also a 
Court, and wielding the resources of an empire. 
And yet there are English — what, my dear Melvill, 
am I to call them, — who talk of "the pains and pe- 
nalties " inflicted on the Papist, and love to applaud 
him as the exclusive Catholic. But this is liberal- 
ism, and for a little longer " the vile person is to 
be called liberal ' ;" and the dialect of liberalism is 
to use words without the least essential reference 
to the things whereof they are symbols ; to drive 
a trade in words, without any vulgar notions of 
further meaning. The students and graduates of 
this school wilt not understand that a Papist, if he 
be sincere, and ij man be a compound of soul and 
body, outlaws himself as a citizen, for he is united 
by the most powerful of all ties with a foreign 
Bishop, who is a Potentate : that he makes every 
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^^V Isuiuli xxxii. a. 
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Pope of Rome^ a synagogue of Satan^ for he is too 
well taught the unity of the Church, to suppose 
that there can be two Churches of Christ : as well 
might we teach two Christs. . Perhaps our pro- 
papists who have such a horror of Protestantism, 
will ask a Popish divine to explain what is meant 
by England being marked in Romish charts '* In 
partibus infidelium ;" though indeed the moral 
geography is not so inaccurate, when in England 
are found such panegyrists of the Papacy and its 
adherents. 

I am most anxious to draw all attention, my 
dear Melvill, to what a Papist really means, or 
nothing is meant, that the principle of the Reforma- 
tion may be contemplated at its highest possibility 
of contemplation, and in its simple dignity. I say 
the principle, because the principle is unaflFected 
by the imperfect details of the acts of the Reforma- 
tion ; and Popish historians and advocates love to 
confound the right and duty of the Reformation 
with the wrong-headednessand derelictions of igno- 
rant or unprincipled reformers. But so absolute 
is the principle, that if it have not yet been acted 
out with all possible accuracy, let it be done now : 
away with all foolish, and worse than foolish re- 
criminations, between Protestant Catholics and 
Papists, about mutual slaughters, adulterous King 
Henry, and bloody Queen Mary, hoc genus omne ; 
and let the matter be decided, as if the question 
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►ere put constitutionally, faithfully, and simply, 
"without any "indulgence" or mental reservation, 
to every Englishman, thus : has the Enghsh 
nation, yea or nay, a right to the undivided alle- 
giance of every citizen ; is the Church of Christ, 
when not persecuted in England, nor neglected in 
England, but established in England, by being 
made the arbitress and voice of national religion, 
is it, yea or nay, as free of Rome now, as was the 
Church at Ephesus or Philippi of Rome of old ? 

Then will legislation and society be conversant 
with things andnotnaraes, or rather misnomersonly, 
and we shall not hear proclaimed— at least from 
some of the cleaner hustings and more select public 
dinners — that " Protestant ascendancy is bigotted 
and penal; that Catholics (do meditate on the abuse 
of this word !) have a right to all the privileges and 
prospects of other citizens, for that religion is a 
concern only between God and a man's own soul." 
Protestant ascendancy ! what means this expres- 
sion ? Strip it of the false robes thrown over it by 
its carnal impugners, and its carnal advocates, 
and you find it mere constitutional citizenship. I 
care not whose open, candid, and straightforward 
definition of the constitution you may prefer, only 
let it be open and sincere ; let the Papacy be 
thoroughly and unflinchingly examined, and a 
Papist accurately defined, and solemnly convinced 
, that it is utterly impossible upon any, the 
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most comprehensive principles, to recognize a 
Papist as a citizen, in the broadest sense of the 
word, in a free state ; especially where that state 
has been reformed from the holy alliance, or 
rather influence of the Roman empire, and most 
especially when its national estate of religion is 
identified with a Church reformed from the corrup- 
tions of the Roman See. Acting simply upon a 
general definition of a constitution, and upon the 
particular and corrected views of our constitution, 
there are many British citizens, who protest against 
Rome in her direct and indirect connection with 
the Church and State; and what is their treatment 
for this protest ? They are branded with following 
a bloody phantom of " Protestant ascendancy." 
Why, how is this ? who has taught these citizens 
thus to protest ? The constitution itself; our con- 
stitution has been gradually struggling to manifest 
the body politic according to the free and indepen- 
dent principles of these letters, and many citizens 
have struggled, as it were, in darkness fi*om a mere 
instinct of national polity to bring the constitutional 
forms more to light, and "liberahsm," and " expe- 
diency," twin-children of ignorance and infidelity, 
have made a contrary struggle, and perhaps the 
issue is to be, that they shall prevail ; and then, 
probably, more " than the wise shall understand." 
It is most cruel treatment of her children, when a 
nation frames her laws on a certain principle of 



polity.and shows her intention of really being an in- 
dependent nation, — a body politic ; defines treason, 
and, as in our case, after having been mercifully 
emancipated from foreign thraldom, educates her 
sons in the spirit of all this, and then all at once 
denounces them for breathing this spirit, for obey- 
ing her laws, for recognizing her principle, for 
asserting her independence, for admiring her con- 
stitutional symmetry, for constantly and heartily 
thanking God for her deliverance. Until I studied 
these things, and in common sense attended to 
the definitions of names, and the powers of those 
names, i. e. Protestant, Catholic, Romanist, &c., I 
was always puzzled to find the language of modern 
liberalism and expediency used verbatim by James 
II. But liberalism is the very antagonist to Pro- 
testantism, as Romanism is the antagonist to one 
particular protest, and " expediency" the antago- 
nist to faith in God's providence and blessing upon 
His servants. When James II. therefore, wished 
to introduce Popery, he drew wholesale upon 
liberalism, and the liberalist in return conde- 
scends to take up the retail trade, and defies 
the particular protest made against Romanism, 
though he care specially neither for the one nor 
the other. The expedientist has yet to learn, 
that it is expedient nationally to serve God in 
His Church and Temple, purified and reformed. 
Against all these, of course, in no popular 
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cause is found the Protestant He has to witness 
that there is truth apostolically revealed on earth, 
in the flesh — definite doctrine by definite disci- 
pline. The liberalist mocks his protest, by ask- 
ing him what is truth ' ? and telling him all creeds 
are equal ^, though in those creeds are contained 
matters diametrically opposite, and opposed to all 
light. He has to witness for the Catholic nature 
of that doctrine and discipline ; and here his pro- 
test meets the Romanist. He has to witness to 
the continued presence of the Head over all things, 
" to guide, govern," and to bless that Apostolical 
and Cathohc doctrine and disciphne; and here "ex- 
pediency" meets his protest with its abomination 
of desolation. Protestant ascendancy should be 
neither more nor less than our constitutional 
citizenship ; and if this be defined, and there yet 
remain a taste for the meaning of words in other 
concerns, as well as the arts and sciences, sure I 
am that foreign convicts, delivered out of foreign 
gaols, and transported to this country, would 
have an equal right with the Papist, to be con- 
sidered citizens. 

But now for a few words on the next plea, that 
" religion is a concern only between God and the 
soul of man," and therefore any sort of religion- 



' See Letter I. 
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ist has a right to " govern, &c. &c. &c." The 
grosser portions of the mystery of iniquity in the 
Papacy, may, on this very principle, be exposed, 
and therefore at once by all, who are sincere in 
the plea, abjured ; for the religion of the Papacy 
is not a concern between the soul of man and his 
God, but between the soul of man and the Pope ; 
or at best, between the soul of man and his God, 
with the inevitable and essential mediation of the 
Pope — an European potentate ! Hence " who and 
what is this Pope V becomes a most important 
object of inquiry with every rational being, called 
upon to hold converse with one, whose rehgion 
has this marvellous and most material link, as a 
chain from Heaven to earth, or earth to Heaven. 
And when it is notorious that this Pope is an 
earthly potentate ; and when history unfolds her 
ample page, and brings her accusations touching 
the use of this power, a religious chain with such 
a link in it becomes dangerous to every other 
potentate ; and every Christian is interested in 
defending Christianity from the hbel " that Popery 
" is the exclusive form of Christianity." Here is 
most earnestly demanded the active protest of 
every faithful subject, — of every Christian ; and the 
charity, which would write from one end of the 
earth to the other, that verily religion is a concern 
between God and the soul— and woe to that 
Church which loves not thus to administer religion 
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— has to pause^ for " charity rejoices in the truth," 
ere the inscription be written on a system, which 
upholds an intriguing prince and an invading bi- 
shop. Would to God that Romanism could echo 
the pro-papist's plea, and recognize religion as a 
concern between God and the soul of man, carried 
on by the means specially ordained of the Lord. 
But herein is involved the schism of the Papacy, 
which next claims our attention in reference to 
Protestantism. 

It was a very formidable trial for the healthy 
part of the Church of England at the period of 
the Reformation, to acquit themselves of the 
charge of schism, with which the clerical and lay 
adherents of Rome unceasingly charged them^ 

^ The only point of any real anxiety for the Church of Eng- 
land, throughout the period of the Reformation, was to protect 
the validity of her orders, and to preserve the apostolical succes- 
sion of her Bishops amidst the violence of the imperial Church of 
Rome. By the provident care of the great Head, the most 
material reformation from Romanism was made hy the Bishops 
and Clergy in the reign of Edward VI. ; so that though the 
Marian persecution drove away some Bishops (to make room for 
the sectarian Bishops of Romanism) yet they returned to con- 
secrate Archhishop Parker and others, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The validity of this was not denied at the time, but forty years 
after, the story " of the Nag's Head Tavern Ordination" was got 
up by the Papists — written, I suppose, by the officials usually 
employed to record the miracles of the Popish saints. We have 
been spared even the child's play of rebutting this grave accusa- 
tion, by the irork of a French Canon, Le Courayer, who, though 
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It was a formidable trial ; for, unlike the days In 
which we live, in which long familiarity with any 
one crime is wont to deaden the proper horror it 
first excited, thus giving time a dispensing power 
over unchangeable principles, schism was then 
considered, as it had been for fifteen centuries, a 
deadly sin ; — the sin unto death ; because a volun- 
tary abruption from the means, which the 
Incarnate Word Himself had visibly instituted, 
and had promised unto the end to bless, for the 
enjoyment of hfe or union with God. Now this 
charge of schism, like all the other charges of the 
Papistj rebuts with full power upon the Papacy. 
Romanism, which had in such divers manners been 
edipsing Catholicism, had, at the very crisis of the 
Reformation, succeeded in corrupting the means 
of grace. To pass by now their papal desecra- 



a zealouH Romaniat, has defended the validity of the English 
Oidinations, and the succession apostolical of ouv Bishops. He 
afterwards defended his Dissertation, and the two works have 
been tracslated by an English 'Presbyter of the Church, named 
Williams, whose Preface ajid other works are worth reading. I 
could Bay a few words upon the revival, occasionally, of these 
"Nag's Head" ecclesiastic carousals, as an argument used by 
Dissenters against the Church; but really the revival itself ia 
sufficient answer. There is a dead branch hanging by a twig 
from a limb of the tree : this dead branch thinks it will be more 
lively by the amputation of this very limb. You will not forget 
Le Courayer for his greater regard for tnith than any English 
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tioti of baptism, they, by denying the cup to the 
laity, in the Eucharist, absolutely made or esta- 
blished the means of schism ; and then, by the 
usual abuse of terms so popular with the human 
heart, they denounced the protest of Wickliffe 
and Huss as the " grand schism of the west," 
though that protest was towards the prevention 
of schism itself. And to be sure, this protest was 
^ grand and torturing schism, rending in a most 
irremediable manner the temporal interests of the 
royal bishop. This protest called home many, 
who had been kidnapped into unconscious sub- 
jection to the court of Rome by subjection to its 
see; and therefore all the horrors of eternal 
flames were fulminated against those, whom the 
Great Shepherd was leading to the green pastures 
and quiet waters of the Catholic fold from the 
Roman * slaughter-house of schism and death. 
Verily it requires no small proficiency in that 
wisdom, which is earthly, sensual, devilish, and 
which speaks by calling evil good, and good evil, 
to cry schism, that deadly sin, against those, who 
are protesting against schism, whilst the raisers of 
the cry at the very time (for the cup was formally 
denied the laity at the Council of Constance) are 
withholding the Sacramental blood of life, the 
life being the blood thereof, and are themselves 

* Rev. xviii. 13. koi \jwxdg dv^pwirwv. 
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adorning the demon of schism with a patch-work 
counterfeit of the heavenly robe of unity and 
peace. 

There is one more detail connected with the 
principle of the reformation, which, out of many, 
very many details, I select for a brief considera- 
tion, before I pass on to the statement of Pro- 
testantism in reference to dissent; and that is the 
claim which is made by papists to cathedrals and 
other ecclesiastical foundations, as the work exclu- 
sively of their forefathers in the Church. If this 
claim were conversant only with the absolute 
value of the foundations themselves, it would be of 
little consequence ; but involving, as it does, the 
very principle of the reformation, I am not so much 
surprised at the Jesuitical presumption which ad- 
vances the claim, as at the passive ignorance with 
which it is virtually admitted by many who profess 
and call themselves Protestants. Nay, there is some- 
thing worse than passive ignorance, for if I mistake 
not, I have read very elaborate arguments in some 
modern pubhcation or other, tortured by the dis- 
putant to show that the nation had the right of 
taking away what belonged to the " Catholic 
Church," as it is called, and giving it to " the Pro- 
testant." Save us from our defenders, and, alas ! 
again and again, for the abuse of the terms Catholic 
and Protestant ! Alas, for the libel, which contrary 
to the canon " de mortuis nil nisi bonum," would 
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charge all the pious children of the Church of old 
with the intention of dedicating their offerings^ as 
vassals of the Pope, and not as the servants of 
Christ, to Romanism, and not to Catholicism, to 
the compound empire of Rome, and not to the 
simple glory of God. It is a libel, my dear Mel- 
vill, and a very gross one, until we could summon 
each departed founder before us, and having re- 
cited to him the increasing corruptions previous to 
the Reformation, and the protest made for the 
truths of Christ against those corruptions at that 
Act, we heard from his own lips, that he had all 
respect unto the evil and not unto the good, and 
that the council of Trent, and not the Catholic 
Creeds, embodied that which he had held holy 
unto the Lord in his own day, and was then 
triumphing in, out of the body, awaiting the ful- 
ness of the reward of the cup of cold water given 
in the name of a disciple. No ! let the adherents 
of Rome glory in their own peculiar foundations ; 
for instance, the annually extorted grant to the 
College of Maynooth, the only plea * advanced 
for which is, that when youths formerly left the 

^ I am not the least surprised at the plea itself, for it is a 
transient glimpse of popery ; I only regret that such discern- 
ment is not freely exercised, and then even the impolicy of the 
grant would be clearly seen. But it is utterly vain to be dis- 
cussing details, when axioms and definitions are set aside. It 
is beginning Euclid at the wrong end. 



couotry for the purpose of graduating in popery, 
they came back such refined rebels and *' spiritual" 

» traitors, that the lives of the Protestant rulers of 
this country were considered in jeopardy! 

But with regard to the foundations of old, as a 
presbyter of the Catholic Church I protest against 
this libel on the saints of old in our country, and 
. as a Catholic protesting against Romanism I pass 
the judgment of charity on all my Catholic fore- 
others in the Church, and believe that they too 
were Protestants in their day ; that they protested 
against covetousness — that idol-service so natural 
to man, whose senses are ever seeking supply 
from the seen creature, rather than the unseen 
Creator; — that they protested practically against 
this great leaven of Romanism, is visible in the 
bounty of their foundations. And are we, 
when all evidence is in their favour, to condemn 

tthem unheard; and because, in their days, the 
crisis of corruption had not come — the registry of 
protests was not called for — are we to believe that 
the priiiciple of Protestantism, or faithful witness, 
sras not struggling in them ; that they would not 
have rejoiced at the cleansing of the sanctuary — 
at the triumph in their native country of Christ's 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church over Ro- 
manism ; — that had the hour of God's judgment 
come in their day, they would not have lifted up 
• their voices in the solemn cry, " Fear God, and 
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give glory to Him, and worship Him that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of 
waters ^ ;** that they would not have stood upon the 
sea of glass, bearing the harps of God ? To doubt 
this, is indeed most bitter defamation of all, who, 
absent in the body, are present with the Lord : 
while the claim of the adherents of the exposed 
and judged Papacy is natural enough. On the 
same grounds they lay claim to the Catholic 
Scriptures, as if they had been all addressed to the 
Church of Rome, the mount Gerizim of seven 
mountains, and had been divinely transmitted as a 
solemn deposit for the library of the Vatican : on 
the same grounds, too, may the tares in the great 
day of the harvest lay claim to the corn of the 
wheat gathered up into the garner of incorruption 
and immortality, because once growing in the same 
field, parent and stock, from generation to genera- 
tion : on the same grounds may " the cursed " at 
the great manifestation of the judgment lay claim 
to the lot of the blessed, because, for the purposes 
of the God of all grace they are now together in 
the visible Church of Christ, before the time come 
that He will make up His jewels,— the time ap- 
pointed for all to " discern between the righteous 

* Rev. xiv. 7. Fear Him, and not man ; bow down in personal 
adoration before Him, and not the Pope, or any form of popery 
whatever. 
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and the wicked — between him that sei-veth God, 
and him that serveth Him not '." 
^v In concluding this letter, I cannot forbear re- 
Hnlliug your attention to the positive, as well as 
negative, duties of Protestantism — to its testimony 
pro, as well as contra. Protestantism is, indeed, 
but a name, and the name of a passing sect, if it 
rise not to the unchangeable dignity of spiritual 
principle — if it cleave not by no earthly union 
with all that is good-*one with all truth — ab- 
horring all that is evil, and witnessing against 
every lie, whether appearing in one generation or 
another. It is an easy thing to protest against 
the tortures of the inquisition — agaiust the covert 
treason of a foreign Potentate, against the disfran- 
chisement of reason and common sense, and the 
insolent dogmatism of mountebanks in religion, 
who have presumed to announce gain as godhness, 
and to usher in idol after idol with " thus saith 
the Lord," and "the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord are we :" but all this may be 
done by negative Protestantism, by a few details of 
the principle itself, or by what I may call the 
science of Protestantism. But there is not only 
this partial and negative doing of the will of God, 
but so positive and impartial, and active a witness, 

ti of the doctrine to which we are wit- 
' Ma!, iii. 17, 18. 
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nessing whether it be of God, * or whether we are 
witnessing as *' our own witnesses :" there is the 
principle, there is the spiritual power of Pro- 
testantism ; and when this is known in the sacred 
temple within, the Protestant apprehends his holy 
responsibiUty as a witness upon earth of God and 
his Christ, as a living stone in his Catholic and 
Apostolical Church, ever informed by His Spirit, 
stablished, strengthened and settled by His pre- 
sence : he then is continually reminded that he 
has to defend Christianity from every libel, with 
which spiritual wickedness in high places, and the 
passions of man, would defile it; and at the 
same time, by ** righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost/' to show forth what Christianity 
"the kingdom of God" really is. 

The Papist may deceive the scientific Protestant, 
he may assure him he has no intention of burning 
him, that he is no subject of a foreign Prince, that 
he gives an undivided allegiance to the King, that 
he will legislate for the benefit of all the estates of 
the kingdom ! That he will faithfully defend the 
established Church! And he may seal all this 
with an oath, which he solemnly declares to be 
beyond the triple absolution of the Pope : but 
the Protestant of God he cannot deceive ; he has 
to charge the Papist, in the name of the Most 

' John vii. 17. 
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High, and from the watch tower of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, with having confounded the simplicity 
of the Gospel, with having, by the traditions of 
men, made vain its faith, eclipsed its hope, and 
poisoned its charity, with having desecrated and 
changed the sacraments, persecuted the saints, 
blasphemed the name and arrogated the attri- 
butes of his Lord and his God. 
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But we do hope to find out all your tricks ; 
Your plots and packings, worse than those of Trent ; 
When they shall read this clearly in your charge, 
New Presbyter is but old Priest writ at large. 

Milton. 

While the Roman Empire lasted, (which, to dis- 
tinguish it from the later form, we may call the 
Pagan,) lawlessness or iniquity was working in 
secret in the Church ; when the empire was dis- 
solved, and that letting or hindering power was 
taken out of the way, then was revealed that 
iniquity or carnal lawlessness in full action, which 
pagan persecution and the first fruits of the Spirit 
in the flesh had been keeping under, and in the 
" holy" Roman empire, under the tuition of the 
Papacy, it assumed the form of devoted rebellion 
against all the ordinances of God and man. 

But now arises an important inquiry: when 
judgment came upon this form of Antichrist, which, 
as it is the great carnal manifestation of the prin- 
ciple, may be called Babylon the Great, and at 
the reformation the unclean spirit was cast out, 
and the lawless one felt the consuming of the 
Spirit of the Lord's mouth, was the mystery of 
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■Sod then finished ? was the lawless one titterly 
'consumed ? or does not the mystery of iniquity 
await its full revelation and final destruction at the 
brightness of the Lord's coming'. 

The great whore is not destroyed — at least in 
her progeny — say many of the mockers and recu- 
Tsants of the Church, who are ignorantly looking 
on the Church of England as the upstart offspring 
of the Reformation — a daughter of the mother of 
harlots ; while they are very partial in their quo- 
tation, and seem to forget that in the same sen- 
tence, where Babylon the Great is styled the 
Lmother of harlots, she is styled also the mother of 
^^e abominations of the earth ' :" among which the 

^^L * 2 Thesa. ii. 8. Our translation hardly expresses the force 
KiRtlie Driginal, neither here nor in other passages, where the 
same words occur. There is the irapovaia, and the iiritjiavita of 
that irapavaia, the presence of the Lord, and the Epiphany, or 
maaifeatation of that presence. Even in a cloudy day, we have 
the irapoKff/a of the sun, his heat and vital iniluence ; when the 
clouds are dissipated, we have the iwijiactia, or palpahle mani- 
a. As Christ is God, we now have irapovola ; as He is 
e amait iTnfayna. 
' Rev. xvii. 5. This great revelation is marred as to its prac- 
tical utility hy the existence of two separate schools of inter- 
preters, besides a third, who lay claim to no inconsiderable im- 
portance for neglecting it altogether : I mean the mystical and the 
lileral interpreters. The former are looking only to the deve- 
lopment of the human heart, and the final triumph of God and 
the Lamb there ; the latter regard exclusively forms of this de- 
^L Telopment in particular places and all the external effects, I 
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desolating abomiDations of disuDion and infidelity 
must inevitably be classed. 

The reformers themselves had no notion of the 
ChuYcWs Jinal victory having been obtained by 
their efforts, nor are their recorded opinions the 
least in harmony with those of the idolisers of 
"the Reformation." The men of principle and 
heavenly wisdom among them, perceived that the 
" holy" Roman empire, like its pagan predecessor, 
had been letting or keeping back for a season the 
revelation of corrupt tendencies, which unchecked, 
would proceed to desolation ; — that the spirit of 
Protestantism against error would be confounded 
with the demon of dissent fi-om truth ; — that the 
asserted right would overpower the sacred respon* 
sibility of private judgment ; — that seven other 
spirits worse than the first, (Milton's *' plots and 
packings worse than those of Trent,*^ would 
enter with the first into the partially cleansed 
sanctuary of Christendom, until the day of the 
exorcism of all evil. 

Disunion and infidelity, emancipated by the re- 
formation, and dreading no longer the pincers of 
the inquisition, have been celebrating their *' mil- 
lennium" since the termination of the Pope's ; and 

know not where to class the " quietus" commentary of Professor 
Lee, except in the third class. It may be called, to quote his 
own exposition of the white stone (ii. 17.) " a carte blanche;" 
except that on the stone there was a name written. 



if I venture to protest against the foundation of 
their triumphant joy, God knows it is for no pur- 
pose of shaming their unconscious, and not wilful, 
disciples, but that such may, by no uncertain 
sound, be called upon to judge themselves, that 
they be not judged of the Lord, when He comes 
to manifest the possessors of that hope, which 
shall not be ashamed. There is to me no surer 
evidence of sincerity and love of truth, than when 
we can cheerfully allow whatever we hold to be 
freely canvassed and tested, even by what may be 
called " crucial" experiments ; it is to me a matter 
of unfeigned joy, when the Church of England is 
tried as to her competency of training up her chil- 
in the ways of pleasantness ', and the paths 
peace ;" — " to study to be quiet and to do 
their own business V so to pass through things 
temporal, that \hey finally lose not the things eter- 
nal, which are now commended to them ; — rather 
than by her probability of becoming popular with 
those who know not the way of peace, and who 
meddle with all who are given to change : it is only 
indeed by communion with the Church, as a means 
of connecting the citizenship ^ in heaven, with all 
le citizen, social and individual duties on earth, 
lat she can be fairly studied. And let that study — 
use the counsel of Bishop Beveridge- — be heartily 
ied as unto the Lord, for a year ; and then let the 
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inquirer after " glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men/' try other 
means if he will. 

But to resume : as it is my object to set forth 
principle as briefly as possible, I shall not go into 
the details of fanaticism and its antagonist neology, 
which the ecclesiastical history, both of this coun- 
try and the continent has to tell of, since the 
Reformation * ; such details are very much like the 
freaks of the Papacy, for the understanding of 
man suffers equally from the counterfeit of inspir- 
ation in fanaticism, and its contempt in neology, as 
from its sensual abuse in Popery ; I now wish to 
call your attention to the effects on national 
religion and the established Church of Christ, pro- 
duced by the false principles ^ which entered in 
the train of the Reformation, and which I verily 
believe are demanding the protest of. all, whose 
conscience is not so seared as to allow thein, not 
only to put darkness for light, but light for dark- 
ness. There seem to have been two objects 
which induced the dragon — the great adversary of 
Christianity — to give his power unto the beast, and 

* Rejoice not thou, whole Palestina, because the rod of him 
that smote thee is broken : for out of the serpenfs root shall 
come forth a cockatrice^ and his fruit shall be a fiery flying 
serpent, — Isaiah xiv. 29. 

* You will pardon my unmetaphysical use of this and similar 
words now and then ; the pedantry of tongues is only just tolerated ; 
and therefore I give up, though often with a pang, what would be 
called the pedantry of metaphysics, and use conventional words. 
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to establish the papal i'orm of Antichrist — apmnari/ 
and an ultimate object. The primary, to hide in 
se?isuaUsm the spiritual glories of that kingdom, 
which is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, and to multiply false witnesses, if it 
even went to the extent of setting up a man' as 
the representative of the King of Glory : the 
ultimate, so to have involved the doctrines and 
discipline of the church of Christ with the delu- 
sions of himself, the world, and the flesh, as far as 
was permitted him for the trial of the saints, that 
when the time of reformation should come, a zeal 
for annihilation might simultaneously be kindled ; 
when the season was ready for denouncing " the 
evil," " the good," might, by rash reformers, be 
denounced also. The pride of man hates to be 
humbled, and to be taught its short-sightedness by 
that most mortifying of all methods of instruction, 
the being deceived ; when, therefore, the natural 
lan was awakened thoroughly from the delusion 

At the fifth General Council of Lateran, called general from 
being exclusively popish, which had been convened for the pur- 
pose of Betting aside the decisions of the Councils of Constance, 
Basil, and Pisa, " that the Pope was inferior to General Coun- 
leila," Leo X. was descrihed as " the lion of the tribe of Judah, 
!)diig David, the Saviour who was to come, King of kings, and 
iMonarch of tlie whole world, holding two swords, the spiritual 
Kid the temporal ; the person whom all the kings of the earth 
.should worship, and to whom alone all power in heaven and 
earth had heen given." 
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of the Papacy, and was allowed, nay, even solicited, 
to show that he was awake, by exercising his 
strength, he was prepared to hate every thing, 
however remotely connected with his former delu- 
sion ; decency and order now appeared monstrous 
priestcraft, and the cry " no Popery " was the sig- 
nal for acts of violence, the bare recital of which 
would have made the greatest Goth shudder. It 
was no difficult matter, therefore, after a time, to 
turn away many by a plea like this, either bel- 
lowed in acclamation, or whispered in critical 
commentaries, not only from the Bishop of Rome, 
but the Bishops of England ; not only from the 
lies of Romanism, but the truths of Catholicism ; 
not only from a form of Antichrist, palpable to 
the eye of sense, but also from the ever present 
and sacramental blessing of Christ Himself pal- 
pable to the eye oi faith in His apostolical Church. 
So that they turned their backs upon Rome, they 
heeded little how soon their liberty was turned 
into licentiousness : Rome was " death and Hades," 
and rushing from this they took no thought 
whether they were not hurrying to Gehenna it- 
self : — as the Scotch told Charles I. " they would 
rather give up their baptism, than renounce the 
covenant!" You will not deem my allusion to 
Gehenna too severe, if you will quietly look over 
this '* holy covenant," and compare its spirit and 
expressions with St. James's exposition of Ge- 
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henna '. Thus came it to pass that at the time 
the exposed papists — the idolaters of false tradi- 
tions — were establishing Romanism by the council 
of Trent, the idolaters of false Protestantism were 
preparing to expunge Catholicism from the new 
symbols or creeds of rashly and ignorantly-inter- 
. preted Scripture. Of course I am alluding to the 
fc-creeds adopted by " Presbyterians," and " Indepen- 
r dents ;" in the former of which, the doctrine of 
Election was confounded with a theory of a limited 
and particular redemption : and in all of which, as 
far as I have examined them, redemption seems 
uniformly confounded with salvation. But I must 
reserve these points of Catholic theology for future 
discussion, though I am well aware that the time 
has come when they must be stated in juxta-posi- 
tion with their correlative errors, to the setting 
forth of the primitiveness and unity of the Church 
of England and Ireland, and the (Episcopal of 
course) ^ Church in Scotland, now prophesying 
in sackcloth for conscience sake. 

There is a very close analogy between the treat- 
ment experienced by the Protestant at the hands 
f ^the Papacy, and at the hands of schism and non- 



' See the Preface of Dr. Routh's (President of Magdalene 
jGo'Jege, Oxford) RelJqiiiEe Sacra?, affectionately addressed to the 
I Bishops and Presbyters of the Church in Scotland, and the 
Appendix to Bishop Sandford's Memoirs. 
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conformity. The Papacy treated the witnesses 
against itself as heathens, or members of the preced- 
ing Pagan Roman empire, and as such, delivered 
them over to the secular arm, with a devout hint 
that heathenism was, or should be at an end : the 
protest against schism is invariably denounced as 
Popery, or savouring of the preceding '* holy** Ro- 
man empire, and as such is delivered over to an 
auto defe of triumphant sectarianism. This is no 
fanciful analogy without confirmation by facts ; 
for not only may abundant instances be culled 
jfrom the sufferings of the English Clergy, recorded 
by Walker, and the proof established from Bishop 
Scobell's collection of the penal Acts of Parliament 
against the Chiurch during the Commonwealth 
apostacy ; but the analogy may be observed work- 
ing more mildly with regard to the flesh, in our 
day. I subjected myself to some little obloquy 
in 1829, for resisting, by all legal means within 
my power, the re-admission of the Roman empire 
over our legislature ; and in public and private 
for endeavouring to expose the empirical hopes 
of those, who, in gratitude for much sedition and 
abused toleration, were suddenly disposed to grant 
large " indulgences" to the Roman absentees resi- 
dent in these islands, and were sanguine enough 
to believe still in the eflicacy of " indulgences." 
Notwithstanding this protest, I have always found 
that whenever I have protested against other 
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schism, as against Papal schism, those, who are 
I the votaries of the former, are as ready to de- 
nounce me for a Roman Catholic, as the Roman- 
\ ists themselves denounced all Protestants for 
heathens before the act of reformation. Our re- 
formation from the last state of Christendom is 
yet for to come : the reformation of schism and 
disunion has not yet become a justificatory act in 
the sight of all ; so that they, who on principle 

»are giving a faithful and watchful witness against 
sectarianism (whether among the members in 
communion with the Church, or among the cate- 
chumens — generally called Dissenters, out of it), — 
and who are conscientious dissenters from all 

» dissent, — must expect to witness comparatively in 
sackcloth ; who, while they strengthen the things 
which remain, which are ready to die, look cheer- 
fully forward to that reformation from all schism 
and infidelity, unto thanksgiving and union, which 
may not he until the glorious appearing of the 
Head of that Church, which is " without spot or 

■ wrinkle or any such thing'" — "the acceptable 
people in His sight*." 
It is a most important fact to bear in mind, 
would we profit by ecclesiastical and all other 
history since the Reformation, that the principle 
^m of the Papacy has survived its judgment, whereas 
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Protestantism has, as it were, stereotyped its wit- 
ness, and having once testified against Romanism 
and its insolent chief, and having printed off many 
copies of this testimony, has since considered this 
form of protest sufficient unto the end. Never 
has it been more necessary that the principle of 
faithful Protestantism should most watchfully be 
exercised, than for the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and the assurance of its blessings in the Church — 
for '* the liberty wherewith Christ hath set us 
iree''— against the traditions and bondages of new 
ceremonial laws, framed by the temperament of 
every Puritan — against the licentiousness and dis- 
traction of all the revived heresies and infinitesi- 
mal * schisms, which, as a patch-work robe, have 
succeeded the scarlet. Every house, every cot- 
tage, has been made more or less a Vatican, and 
Pope Self (as Cecil calls him) has been granting 
indulgences and dispensations, and creating cardi- 
nals, and fulminating bulls, at which kings and 

* Jude 19. I know not a more comprehensive description 
than is given in one word of this verse, dTroBioplCovTeg. They 
separate themselves yrowi, ajro ; after they have done this, they 
divide themselves into diverse sects, Biopl^ovaiv kavTovQ, ^vj^ticot 
knowing reh'gion only by the sensuous understanding as a spiri" 
tual science ; irvevna /xi) txovTCQf not having that inexpressible 
presence of the Comforter, prayed for in our Collect for Whit- 
sunday, and of which the ApostoUcity of the Church is the 
outward sign and pledge. 
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■ dignities in the high places, both of Church and 
re been made to crouch. And never 
have faithful men found it so difficult a fight of 
faith, " to study to be quiet, and to do their own 
business," as in these last times, since the Refor- 
mation, when temptations to forsake their own 
habitations ', to neglect the keeping of their own 
vineyards, and to exercise unauthorised dominion, 
have presented themselves in such righteous forms, 
nay, as in the case of the Papacy, which always 
thus began its worst decrees, — "in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, and to the glory of God." This re- 
surgent spirit of Popery (nor do I limit the re- 
mark to our Commonwealth days) has been work- 
ing to make every man, in reference to the State, 
a legislator ; and every man, woman, and child, 
in reference to the Church, a bishop ; to the en- 
tire neglect of " the see" of their own hearts. 
The child has learnt to behave himself proudly 
ist the ancient, and the base against the 
mourable. As for my people, children are their 
oppressors, and women rule over them ;'' literally 
and spiritually fulfilled. 

This universal papacy has been much aided by 
many masters '," who have sprung up to 
,ch, with authority derived from this very 
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Papacy, professing and calling themselves Protest 
tants, because they gather themselves round the 
dead image of Protestantism, instead of following 
on to seek after the living principle. Nor has 
this new world of popes been ministered to by 
teachers only, whose commission is of the earth, 
but many clergy of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, forgetful of their mission, and " not 
stirring up that gift of God which is in them, by 
the laying on of authorized hands ^^ scared by the 
cry " no popery," with a zeal towards God, but 
not according to the knowledge of the protest for 
His truths now required, have learned to seek the 
patronage of this new power, — to depend less on 
the promised blessing upon the *' water and 
blood ^" committed to their stewardship, and more 
on an imitation of those sectarian teachers, who 

* 2 Tim. i. 6. 

' 1 John v. 8. It is an awM consideration, how universal 
is the preference given " to the witness of men" ahove "the 
witness of God." And this preference is absolutely justified; in 
consequence of which, we have infidelity " with itching ears," won- 
dering at water and bread and wine in the hands of a man^ instead 
of faith, " with the praises of God in her mouth," beholding jpecia% 
ordained creatures of God, specially selected to testify of His Son, 
in the hands of a minister y whose commission has passed down in 
the fleshy from generation to generation, undisturbed by the un- 
worthiness of the earthen vessel ; — a fact this, which is no unim- 
portant testimony. Those, who complain of the inefficacy of the 
sacraments, forget that we can only duly administer the outward 



have been most successful in obtaining a cardinal's 
cap from the papal multitude. I have been 
making no new observation, in stating, that the 
spirit of the Papacy has been resurgent in many 
subtle forms after the judgment on the Roman 
form, for the principle of popery has been uni- 
formly treated by those, who best understood it, 
as the natural principle of the human heart — the 
natural apostacy from the Creator within to the 
creature without. And I hear that his Grace tlie 
present Archbishop of Dublin has traced it in many 
of the developments of this naturalness. None, 
however, whose writings I have consulted, had a 
keener view of it than Baxter ; he publicly laments 
it in himself; he powerfully denounces it in his 
partisans around him, though he had not faith to 
distinguish the Church from those of its members, 
with whom he was contending, and in spite of the 
waves, which he himself had lashed into fury 
against the ark, he still preferred riding on the 
rafter he had torn off in his schism. You and 
other readers of these letters will have every 
opportunity of consulting Baxter's writings with 

[jparts. The Spirit ia the gift of Him, who has sent us to do out 
^' jart. If the Spirit, therefore, he asserted wanting, this charge 
touches not the om6/e minister. What! if such persons shall one 
day find that every baptized person, whether he live in the house, 
or wander as a prodigal, has heen truly made a " Temple of God" 
— that "Chriat stands knocking at the door" — that " whoso de- 
fileth the temple of God, him shall God destroy." 
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reference to this point, but I cannot forbear making 
one quotation from his Preface to "Cure of Church 
Divisions," inasmuch as though the name of 
Popery revived be not introduced, as in many of 
his denunciations, yet the sketch of the thing itself 
is here accurate enough. " I thought once that 
all that talked against schisms and sects did but vent 
their malice against the best Christians under those 
names : but since that, I have seen what love-killing 
principles have done. I have long stood by, while 
churches have been divided and subdivided ; one 
congregation of the division labouring to make the 
other contemptible and odious, and this called the 
preaching of truth, and the purer worshipping of 
God. I have seen this grow up to the height of 
Ranters, in horrid blasphemies ; and then of Qtwkers^ 
in disdainful pride and surliness ; and into the way 
of Seekers, that were to seek for a ministry, for a 
church, a scripture, and consequently a Christ I 
have many times heard it break out into more 
horrid reviling of the best ministry, and godliest peo- 
ple, than ever I heard from the most malignant 
drunkard. I have lived to see it put to the question, 
in that which they called the little Parliament, 
whether all the ministers of the parishes of England 
should beput down at once? when love was once killed 
in their own breasts by those same principles which 
I here detect I have seen how confidently the 
killing of the king, the rebellious demolishing of the 
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government of the land, the killing oj'many thousands 
of their brethren, the turning and overturnings of 
all kind of rule, even that which they themselves 
set up, have been committed and justified, and 
profanely fathered upon God. These, with more 
such fruits of love-killing, (king-killing) principles, 
and division I have seen; and if, after so long, so 
sad, so notorious experience, you would have me 
still to be tender of the brood o^kell, I mean these 
love-destroying ways, and to show any countenance 
to that which really hath done all this, you would 
have me as blind as the Sodomites, and as obdurate 
as Pharaoh and his Egyptians, and utterly resolved 
never to learn the will of God, or to regard either 
good or evil'm the world. The same sins are con- 
tinued in without repentance. And how guilty are 
those ministers of the blood of souls, that will not 
tell men of their sin and danger f 

This last sentence may justify me, then, in the 
sight of the wildest descendants of the non-Con- 
formists^ — -if, indeed, they have the least notion of 
their origin — whilst I proceed to point out how 
the national Church was aifected by this resurgent 
spirit of what has been classically called " the eter- 
nal city of Rome," though I must confess I prefer 
justifying my task by such charges as may be found 
Romans xvi. 17, 18 ; 1 Tim. iv. 6 ; 2 Tim. iii. 1. 

Schismatical Popery, like its lamb-like prede- 
cessor, began very gently ; and as a branch broken 
off From a vine manifests for some time a vital 
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greenness, and, indeed, from the circumstance of 
its schism, a more exuberant sap than the branches, 
^hich abide in the tree, so did the earliest non* 
conformists manifest a horror of separation ; and 
many of the deprived ministers, though they had 
been (ecclesiastically) ordained, studied to be quiet, 
and partook of the sacraments at the hands of the 
Canonical ministers of the Church. What was 
the meaning of non-conformity ? Was it for the 
sake of essentials? Here is the very pivot, on 
which the solemn responsibility of the thing turns, 
and here at this point — cleared from aU the per- 
sonal altercations, — the clouded controversies of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, — their mutual blunders 
about the Headship of the Church, — Jwre at this 
point must be decided whether the Church of Eng- 
land be part of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, or 
a synagogue of Satan ; for God only knows what 
blasphemy it may be to assert, that his children, 
with the Spirit of his Son, (*' and if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his V') would 
yield to the temptation to break up the visible body 
of Christ for the sake of a surplice ^ or a bodily pos- 

* Rom. viii. 9. 

* The quarrels over the ribbons of a parliamentary election 
are wise and holy, compared with the ignorance and acrimony of 
the attacks made upon the surplice : for the ribbons are some- 
times intended to teach principles by the eye : the great feat of 
the non-conformists was to turn white into black, physically and 
morally. 
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ture. The principle involved in such points must 
have been essential to salvation, must have as- 
sured its votaries that they were " sowing to the 
Spirit, and not to their own flesh," in resisting the 
arrangements of their lawful superiors, through 
whom all their own authority had been derived, or 
the non-conformity was essentially schism. Con- 
sider, too, how critical were the times : how ready 
were the Papists to cry over every appearance of 
disunion among those who protested against 
Rome — " There, there, so would we have it." Nay, 
we know that the Jesuits had a special dispensa- 
tion to make themselves Calvinist and Arminian 
preachers, and even to become fanatical leaders in 
prayer with loud noises, so that the Church of Eng- 
land might be destroyed by disunion, and punished 
for her rebuke of Rome, her witness for Christ 
against Antichrist '. Well ! this gentleness of non- 
conformity did not long continue ; the sap soon 
dried up in the broken off branches, still retaining 
their branch /orm; the vital Protestantism against 
evil was soon overpowered, and the negative non- 
conformity soon began to assume positively a new 
form, and " the gain-saying of Core ^ " terminated 
in a new priesthood after the order of Core, in a 

' The setting up a Vicar of Christ strikes at His Divinity ; and 
the samu thing is done when one member in the Church widuly 
interferes with the office of another. 
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pit of earthly-mindedness and popular delusion. 
The Papacy began, you will remember, by a re- 
sistance against the Iconoclasts, and a determina- 
tion to preserve and multiply images : the resur- 
gent Papacy we are now considering, went to the 
other extreme \ and denounced the very symbols 
and decencies of public worship, the very forms of 
the primitive Church, to be idolatrous, and to 
quote the jargon of the day, *' rags of Popery." 

The non-conformity of schismatical Popery fol- 
lowed — mutatis mutandis — the non-conformity of 
its predecessor. The Popes of Rome, we have seen, 
having brought their see out of the forms of the 
Catholic Church, found it impossible to continue 
the new plan to any effect without changing the 
forms of all other dioceses : their policy was to 
lower all other bishops to the mere rank of Pres- 
byters, by spiriting up the Presbyters against them, 
and by bribing the canonical disobedience of the 
latter, by a ready appeal for indemnity to Rome. 
Thus they virtually established " Presb3rterianism" 
visibly headed by the Pope. Similarly, their suc- 
cessors since the Reformation, finding the episco- 
pacy of the Catholic Church fatal to the progress 

* You will recognise the same mystery of iniquity working in 
the relation of schism /rom. • . .to corruptions heaped up in the 
Church ; of the abomination of desolation^ which is the effect of 
schism (for schism is the religious form of infidelity) ... .to mul- 
tiplied sensualism, which is the efFect of Popery : it is the same 
mystery of iniquity working in extremes, which meet as to effects. 
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of non-conformity in its positive existence, openk/ 
established Presbyterianism, invisibly headed by 
the schismatic Pope within. 

And here would I register my protest against 
Presbyterianism on a principle, which no treatises 
on words, no logomachy about Church-govern- 
ment, even supposing there was argument in favour 
of schism, can hide to the soul of one, who is looking 
to the inward and spiritual meaning of every out- 
ward and visible ordinance in the Church. That 
principle is, that the Divine truth of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, one God, which was witnessed by 
the high-priest, priests and Levites, under the Law ; 
and which, again, when the Church was created, 
was witnessed by bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
under the Gospel, is echpsed, as far as such things 
have power to eclipse a truth ' like this, by the fic- 
tion of Presbyterianism. Far more would it take 
me than the pages of these letters, to open my 
mind to you fully on this subject, and, perhaps, in 
the present fashion for dissent, such longer protest 
would be little heeded. But I know well that the 
hint will be sufficient to raise a thoughtful inquiry, 
and to send, if only one reader of these Letters, 
hitherto careless of outward witness, to Him, who 
giveth to all men wisdom, that they may have a 
right understanding in all things, and upbraideth 

' In the same raannur is ATianism covertly foateretl, when 
bishops are inordinateli/ elevated above presbyters. 
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not ^ Before, however, I dismiss the subject, I 
will merely add, that I have now ceased to 
wonder that the Epistles of St. Ignatius should 
have been rejected as spurious by Presbyterians 
and others. Had it been a mere matter of evi- 
dence and common scholarship, to have rejected 
them would have appeared to all as palpably 
absurd as the arguments of Carlisle and Taylor, 
who declare all allusions to Christianity elsewhere 
to be interpolations. But the Epistles of St. Ig- 
natius point out so simply the compatibility of the 
most spiritual heavenly-mindedness with decency 
and order, the assured connexion between things 
visible and invisible in the Church, and define, so 
unequivocally, the one ministry of the three orders, 
that his witness must, by schismatics, be unhesita- 
tingly belied. Thus, while the Romanists were 
gathering together the fictitious relics of the body, 
the Schismatics were dispersing to the winds of 
infidelity the true relics of the mind ^. 

I may, I believe, assert, that all the reformers, 
conformists and non-conformists, were able to dis- 
tinguish Episcopacy from its Papal caricature, and 

^ James i. 5. There is to me something deeply affecting in 
the expression " upbraideth not/* conscious as I am, that the 
spirit of upbraiding attends all human communications, strug- 
gling against the Spirit of that love which, though it rejoiceth in 
the truth, is long-suffering and kind. 

' See note, p. 174. 



were anxious to retain it as an essential of Apos- 
tolic discipline. It was not without a stniggle 
that the multitudinous Pope, with his power from 
beneath, outraged in any parts of Christendom 
this Catholic order ! But when Presbyters began 
to bow to the new Pope, and against their con- 
sciences, and recorded better opinions to give up 
the continuous succession of fifteen centuries, then, 
of course, the descent was rapid enough, for give 
" expediency" the reins, and you may cease con- 
jecturing a result. For this struggle, and for these 
opinions, I freely refer you to the ecclesiastical 
history of the period, merely reminding you that 
even the Scotch were not at first anti-episcopal ; 
they petitioned to have the Bishops chosen by the 
gentry, and the other clergy by the parishioners, 
and prayers in the vulgar tongue. What a lesson 
in human nature have we not before us, when we 
consider the departures from the propriety of this 
petition, which were ultimately chosen ; and that 
those, who have succeeded to the ultimate rashness, 
rather than the primary moderation, should go on 
with a practical belief in the infallibility of their 
early " disciplinarian," who changed away not only 
the orders of the Church but their own deliberate 
judgments. I will merely compare the tone of this 
petition/or the Liturgy in the vulgar tongue, with a 
subsequent fact, which took place when Schism was 
foUer grown, and more in countenance with itself. 
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When the Dean of Edinburgh, at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Giles, read the Liturgy, the lower 
orders, among whom the women were the loudest, 
cried out " a Pope I a Pope ! Antichrist !" (O, 
strange soliloquy!) ''Stone him! stone him!" — 
and the Liturgy * has been discontinued ever since. 
Ah ! my dear Melvill, when extemporaneous 
prayers shall one day be read inform — even from 
the book of God's judgment— from what heresy, 
between the two extremes of Socinianism and 
fanaticism, will it not be seen that the Litui^ of 
our Church has, by the blessing of God, defended 
us in our public worship ! 

. * Of course the Church in Scotland uses a Liturgy. I am 
now speaking of the " Kirk," which, though I thus faitiifully 
treat, I am hound to respect, on the principles of my first and 
second letters, as the national estate for religion in Scotland, and 
in that sense the Church of Scotland. I should deserve the 
contempt of every member of the Kirk, if I were absurd enough 
to hold that the national establishment of any creed of doctrine 
and discipline necessarily made that creed Catholic and Apos- 
tolical. England has a rights by her King and Great Council of 
the realm, to apostatize from the Church, and to enact that 
" Muggletonianism" should be, e. g. its third estate. Muggle- 
tonianism would then be the national Church of England. The 
Church of Christ would then be the Church in England, and it 
would depend very much upon the pecuKar notions of Muggleton 
and his disciples, whether the members of the Church should be 
tolerated or persecuted. I cannot see how two parts of Christ's 
visible body can be in the same place — for instance, Scotland — 
without community of worship. To hold it possible is at once 
to admit Papal transubstantiation. 
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From the Presbyterian equality, the next step 
ras very natural, in the dissolution of order, into 
mutual indepmdency ; a step this firet proposed 
and taken by Mr. Browne ', who lived, however, 
to repent of his schism, and to return to the 
unity of the Church ; though many since, like 
sheep in confusion, make the same imaginary 
jump. For it is quite imaginary — it is too atomical 
a, state for the gregarious animal man, especially 
in his helpless condition. I have used the word 
" independency," because it is a technical word ; 
though I must allow, no more appropriate symbol 
could be used to express the Utopianism of man's 
pride, none more remarkably false for describing 
any one real condition of man. He is always de- 
pendent, in all conditions, in all things spiritual 
and temporal ; and the Church is the special 
ordinance of showing forth that dependence in 
the mutual bearing and forbearing of all the mem- 
bers of its family on earth. What is more out- 
rageously absurd, than to suppose a body living as 
one' animate thing, without connection of all its 
members : the Church, however scattered to the 
eye of sense, yet to the eye of faith is one body, 
one spirit, by unity of apostolical doctrine and 
discipline, and thus forms one Catholic person, in 
whose existence we assert our heliefm the creeds. 
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for whose " good estate'* we offer up our prayers 
in the Liturgy of our province. And all is so 
tempered together, " that there should be no 
schism in the body '/' but that we should all learn 
the harmonious union of Heaven, by having our 
spiritual blessings here conferred upon us after 
the manner of a living body in mediate depend- 
ence from one member to another. 

In remarking, however, upon the curious Uto- 
pianism of the word '' independency," I am not 
likely to receive the usual charge of a bigoted high 
Churchman; for, if I mistake not, many, both teach- 
ers and learners, upon whom the name of *' inde- 
pendenf'is named, hear no echo to the sense of it in 
their own experience, but find themselves all de- 
pendent upon some latent influence of the flesh, 
which is far superior to even their united resistance. 
This I will endeavour to explain: schismatical 
popery in this case is merely following its Roman 
predecessor. The Popes of Rome, after virtually 



^ 1 Cor. xii. 25. It is in the Church alone that that exqui- 
site enjoyment is felt, of " rejoicing at the honour of another 
member." While the spirit that dwelleth in us as children of 
the first Adam, lusteth to envy, as children of the regeneration 
we can rejoice in the Church over the honour of every healthy 
member. I freely confess, that to me there is no more touching 
joy than communion with those who are rejoicing in their high 
and holy calling to Christ's Catholic and Apostolic Church, and un- 
shackled by all partisanship, are using it as the gate of Heaven. 
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[ destroying the canonical obedience of presbyters 
f to their bishops, had no desire that presbyters 
among themselves should order their Churches ; 
I 'hut that, independent of one another, they should 
all hang pendulously upon him. So is it with 
" independents ;" perfectly detached were they 
from every thing Catholic and Apostolical, and yet 
their teachers can bear testimony — some of them 
have — that they too have much to look to in the 
invisible pope " self" of their congregations, to say 
nothing of the popery of the human heart tempt- 
ing a teacher to adapt his standard of truth to the 
taste of his independent hearers. 

I will not pursue this analogy further : indeed, 
to sort out the mendicant societies of the monks 
and friars of both poperies — to trace the resurgent 
spirit of Rome, though unencumbered with the 
glaring robes of Rome, in all its fitful appearances 
— an easy task for the mind's eye — is beyond the 
plan of these Letters, aspiring as they do to be 
hints on principles. There is, however, one fea- 
ture I must mention, in which disunion resembles 
Romanism, keeping the due relation of schism to 
sensualism. As faith anticipates, so the evil heart 
of unbelief looks back to the things behind ; 
Romanism goes back to Judaism, and insists on 
one local government for the whole Church : Non- 
I conformity denies the local government where she 
[ is, and in the very place sets up another in oppo- 
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sition ; she makes, as it were, her own Ron^e. 
But the Romanist may object to this comparison, 
and plead that the Papacy oi fixed Rome bears 
witness to the truth, " that all power is of God :" 
whereas the papacy of moveable Rome bears wit- 
ness to power from below. Carnally derived 
power, is, however, common to both ; only that 
in the Vatican it is mixed up with the true principle 
of power from above ; to which indeed it is super- 
added. The bishop of Rome is a true bishop in his 
own see, and bears all the solemn responsibility 
of that charge ; the workings of the power from 
beneath begin, when he becomes a pope, or asserts 
spiritual fathership and unauthorized supremacy 
over other bishops and their clergy. This new power 
* is neither Apostolical nor Catholic, and is as unwar- 
rantable as the sudden assumption^ of the power qi 
ordaining by non-conforming Presbyters ; for they 
never received that power, but merely their own 
personal orders, solemnly calling God to witness at 
the time, that they would pay canonical obedience 
to the bishop, who ordained them presbyters. 

The last cry of Non-conformity, viz. '' the in- 
compatibility of union between Church and State," 

1 The outrage upon the whole Presbytery caused by this as- 
sumption, and the unwarrantableness of the assumption itself^ 
^re set forth in consecutive reasoning, by H. Dodwell, on 
Schism ; an abstract of which work would be a valuable treatise 
for the young candidate for orders : probably it would not be 
altogether useless to many already in orders. 
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I was hardly loud enough to be heard as a distinct 
I doctrine during the first acts of the Reformation ; 
md when the opportunity came for its utterance, 
' Presbyterianism" and " Independency" were 
struggling which sect should possess the national 
provision for the public worship of the true God, 
which had been, since Alfred, dedicated to the 
Church of Christ. In fact, there are, perhaps, 
no better arguments than those used by the lead- 
^K«TS of these two sects, in calling upon rulers to 
^Bnse the secular arm in upholding the Church of 
^^ Christ ; they, too, have been ready to confer the 
title of " Defender of the Faith ;" and loudly and 
earnestly have the sacred duty and the awful re- 
sponsibility of Christian rulers, as members of the 
Church, been set forth by orators and writers, 
both in England and Scotland '. It has been 
1 King James refreshes the conferenee at Hampton Court with 
tiie following tale : " There was a time, when Mr. Knox writes 
to the Queen Regent of Scotland, telling her, that she was su- 
pream Head of the Church, and charged her, as she would an- 

»Bwer it before God's trihunal, to take care of Christ's evangel, 
Rnd of suppressing the Popish prelates, who withstood the same. 
Sat how long, trow ye, did this continue ? even so long, till 
hy her authority the Popish hishops were repressed, he himself 
and his adherents were brought in and well settled, and thereby 
made strong enough to undertake the matters of reformation 
themselves. Then, loe, they began to make small account of 
her supremacy, nor would longer rest on her authority ; but 
look the cause into their own hand, &c. I will apply it thus :'' 
^^L And then putting his hand to his hut. his majesly said. " My 
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mainly since the Restoration, and, therefore, 
since the hope of again superseding the Church 
by a sect has been comparatively visionary, that 
we have heard most loudly of " the horrible abo- 
mination of union between Church and State." 
As this cry has been raised, till, by its importunity, 
it affects many, who are unable or unwilling to 
examine its meaning, I shall give some little time 
now to its consideration, calling your attention 
to its essential infidelity, its apostacy, and its anar- 
chy. Let rae, however, first observe, that it is a 
natural cry to be heard in the cradle of all human 
nature ; and of course, therefore, to be recognised 
in the Papacy. It has been heard there, in the 
pleas of justification which the Church of Rome 
has from generation to generation told out, when 
she has extenuated her fallibilities, by charging 
them on the Court. It may be heard still in the 
same quarter — in Dr. Doyle's present fulrainations 
against the abstract abomination of tithes. The 

lords, the bishops, I may thank you that these men thus plead 
' supremacy : they think they cannot maie their party 
L good against you, hut hy appealing to it; as if you, oi some 
.t adhere to you, w-rr --t \;-" nf^-f-trrl ;r-.\v~T(l=- ■>. Put if 
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[ cry bovajlxed Rome was to put all things visible, 
of the State, under the Clergy ; the same cry from 
L moveable Rome is to put all things visible out of 
|lhe reach of the Church altogether, whether 
clergy or laity ; in the former case, the union be- 
tween Church and State is dissolved, by making 
the Pope universal kiug, and his agents the pos- 
■aessors of all state-offices :— in the latter, the 
P union is dissolved, by nationally banishing the 
Church, and leaving what is facetiously called 
"State,"and State only. But I will briefly mention 
my protest against the inJideUly, the unmixed infi- 
delity, of this principle — calling it principle as far 
zs any ^pov-iifia aa^Kuc: can be called principle. 
L As religion ties together, or unites things exter- 

■ nal with motives spiritual, infidelity, which unties 
this union, is the antagonist of religion. Now, 
every baptized individual consisting of soul' and 
body, is in himself an epitome of the union be- 

fctween Church and State :his spiritual soul, quick- 
Fen ed and informed by the Spirit of Christ, is his 
Church; — his body, regulated by the soul thus 
sanctified and blessed to the enlightening of the 

■ understanding, and the resurrection of the reason, 
3 state. The question is ; may the soul, when 

' Not to enter here upon metaphysical cUscuagions, I use the 
" soul" in its conventional sense, to express all the im- 
1 malerial powers of man — " the spirit and soul" of Scripture. 
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highly enlightened, give light to the hody, as it is 
universally allowed to do, when not highly enlight- 
ened, or rather when in sensual darkness, — ualess 
the body be considered as self-moved matt 
Again, when many bodies are in one society, i 
their souls be highly enlightened, or must ^ 
necessarily in societies forego that light, w 
shines upon them as individuals ? The 
politic must move about as an animal, or a 
rected by an enlightened soul : is that soul t 
enlightened by the best or by inferior light; 
the Light of Christ the best light ? Is the m 
of the state to be moved by the Spirit of Chrii 
of Antichrist ', or by no spirit at all 1 

Is this charge to be brought against Chi , 

anity ? It is the kingdom of God, true ; it mi 
individually recognised, it may be voluntaril 
cognised by many individuals, but it sluill n- 
voluntarily recognised by a nation : it cannot 
a nation. The king, then, and his councmors 
are to be found of the angels of God in their 
closets, on their knees before the Lord, naming 
the name of Him, to whom all power is given in 
heaven and earth — in things spiritual and temporal 
— in Church and State. There they may be sup- 
pliants for His preventing and restraining grace 



I the placeof " as well as " contrary to ;"' vice 
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in all things : to Him they may look up as to One 
who has safely brought them to the beginning of 
another day, and has the will and the power to 
keep them as His faithful servants so tenderly, 
that they need fall into no sin, neither run into any 
kind of danger, but that all their doings may be 
ordered by His governance to do always that is 
righteous in His sight. In these petitions their 
families and their households may unite. But, in 
the solemnest part of the day, when the king and 
his councillors go forth to meet in council — when 
they (meet as one great family — when the king ' 
appears as the head and representative of all the 
heads of other households : — they may not then 
recognise their God, in whom they live, and move, 
and have their being, for they then meet as the 
state; and heathen states did not recognize, but 
persecute Christ and His Apostolic Church. Be- 
cause Nero was not a " nursing father'' to the 
Church, Constantine shall not be, Alfred shall not 
be. And thus the command of Christ is inferior 
to the example of a heathen empire ; and the 
songs which St. John in the spirit heard upon the 

*dMtruction of Paganism, and the national recog- 
* ' If the piayer for the King, in our Liturgy, be ofFered up 
with this view of the King, and that for the Queen as the repre- 
sentative mother of all the mothers of families, then seliialmess 
itself must bend its knee in prayer for the Kiug, the Queen, 

Kd all the Roijal Fumily. 
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nition of Christianity, and which once were sung, 
are the poetry of *' an abomination." 

It is difficult to select from the crowd of 
thoughts which suggest themselves on the sub- 
ject, such as are sufficiently comprehensive to 
condemn, by their utterance, the sheer infidelity 
of " disunion between Church and State." On 
any definition of a nation or community of indi- 
viduals — on any definition of a Christian nation, 
this infidelity is so palpable, that it is, perhaps, 
our duty rather to denounce it at once, in the 
name of our Master, than to disprove it by^any 
arguments of our own. And the principle of the 
union is so universally operative, that the denial 
of a national provision for the Clergy would go a 
very little way towards rooting it up. There is 
the sanction of the citizen's oath ; and every time 
the name of God is used in our senate, or any 
allusion is made to our national dependence on 
Almighty Providence, the principle is recognised, 
for the Church means the true revelation of that 
Providence. Of course it may be very easy to do 
away with the custom of commencing the delibe- 
rations of the senate with common prayer ^, that 

* Think of the meaning of a ** deliberative assembly," and 
then ponder over the integrity of those citizens, who require 
and give fledges as to certain votes. Think of a deliberative 
assembly beginning their deliberations in prayer, and measure, 
if you can, the blasphemous impiety of such pledges. 
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** the most gracious God would be pleased to di- 
rect and prosper all their consultations, to the ad- 
vancement of His glory, the good of His Church, 
the safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign 
and his dominions ;" as already, any allusions to 
the Providence of God are reprobated, except in a 
burst of eloquence, such expressions as " Good 
God !" &c. should escape the lips of the fervid ora- 
tor, and require no apology, from having been un- 
intentionally uttered. The infidel principle of "dis- 
union-is professed whenever any question is said to 
he political, and not religious: religion is then con- 
fined to the doctrines of religion, without reference 
to the influence with its responsibihty of those doc- 
trines and their God. Of course, therefore, no 
subject is religious, unless the senate becomes a 
synod ; for the rest. Mars and Mercury rule the 
empire. Should a protest be made against this, 
and the national standing before God be alluded 
to in caution or in argument, there is an involun- 
tary horror, as if a convulsion were seen in a body 
confessedly dead ; and every fanatic, therefore, has 
power to alarm the national conscience in the se- 
nate, and by denouncing its infideHty summon it, 
as it were, to national judgment. Cicero shall 
complete this paragraph. "Quis est tam vecors, 
fiui aut ciim suspexerit in ccelum, Deos esse non 
(entiat, et ea, quae tanta mente fiunt ut vix quis- 
Jquam arte ulla ordinem rerum ac necessitudinem 
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persequi possit^ casu fieri putet ; aut^ cum Deos 
esse intellexerit^ non intelligat eorum numine hoe 
tantum imperium esse natum, et auctum, et reten- 
tumr 

But the dis-uniter may plead that he means to 
allow the Spirit of Christ to bless the nation, but 
that such blessing may come forth from the heart 
of every citizen individually, without national re- 
cognition. How, then, is an individual blessed! 
are there no outward means ? How is he baptized, 
and how does he apprehend the union of Church 
and State in himself ? Is it solely by internal illu- 
mination? Did Jesus Christ, according to the 
Gnostics, appear only to come in the flesh, and 
transact with the soul of man by means alone tn- 
visible 9 Or did he really come in the flesh — ^keep 
that flesh spotless and sinless in all its relations to 
God and man : in it become obedient unto the 
death of the cross — raise it again, the glorified 
channel now of the Holy Ghost to all the Church, 
the upholder of all things : did he really choose 
men as his apostles; did he really send them forth; 
did they really suffer persecution in the flesh ; did 
they in patience possess their lives in the flesh ; did 
they establish and confirm the Churches; and even 
as the Father had sent forth the Son with power 
to send forth his chosen ones as Apostles ; did not 
the Son send forth them with like powers so that 
he that receiveth those sent by them receiveth 
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them, and yet not them, but him that sent them, 
and yet not him, but the Father, with whom He 
is One 1 It is by audible sounds, even the procla- 
mation of the kingdom of heaven ; it is by outward 
and visible signs, even the water of baptism, and 
the blood of the communion, whereby the homage 
of Christian rulers is as clearly called forth as the 
persecution of heathen : and these are the means 
also whereby we all attain, whether as individuals 
of the family of one house, or of the one house of 
our country, unto the knowledge of our standing 
in the Church of Christ : — whereby the hearing 
ear is awakened to hear, the answer of a good 
conscience is registered, and the life everlasting is 
in righteousness, and peace, and joy, in the Holy 
Ghost, assured and enjoyed. Take away the visible 
means, whether from the social or national com- 
munity, and the individual becomes a mystic ', or 
sets up his own notions of means above the simple 
ordinances and sacramental blessings of omniscient 
love. In other words, separate between his Church 
and State, and while his soul is supposed to soar 
through all the sublimities of spirit, the antimonian 
body, ignorant of the ordained lessons of humility 
and dependence, is kept merely by custom or pride, 



' A mystic in malum aetuum. I might add, or a Quaker, 
though ihey have set up two formal signs of their own : a dialect, 
and t1ic colour drab. 
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r the fear of the 



he wrath of God or man from being 
degraded to the beasts, which have no understand- 
ing, no " OS sublime" to raise to the heavens. "Be 
wise, now, therefore, O ye kings ; kiss the Son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the right way," 
is the proclamation of God : Be foolish, defile not 
the Church by seeking its blessings and giving it 
honour, is the counter proclamation of this infide- 
hty of disunion. But in fact, like every heresy, it 
turns on the old point ' — ignorance of Christianity, 
as the claimer on the part of God, of the body as 
well as of the soul. The body of the Christian, by 
virtue of the resurrection of the incarnate Re- 
deemer, is gifted with immortality, and the hope 
of a hke resurrection, aud it is now the calling of 
the Christian " to glorify God in his body, as well 
as in his spirit, both of which are God's *." The 
national State, therefore, is as much interfering 
with the things of God, as the national Church, 
and the executives of both are equally accountable 
in principle, for the stewardship and ruling for 
God'. But I am wiled into further discussion 
than I intended : I will merely add, that the Act 
of Parliament, which exempts teachers of dissent 
from the militia, and that also, if such there be. 



' It ia wortli the while of tlie theological student to t( 
heresy by this point. 
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which allows them to wear hair-powder without a 
tax, involve all dissenters in the ahomination of 
the principle of eatahlishmeiit, and, perhaps, there 
may be some readers of these Letters, who know 
that the importance of a principle is not affected 
by the great or little extent of its application. 
The militia exemption ' is a copy of the first in- 
dulgence shown by Constantine to the Clergy : it 
is useless for me to express my opinion of its con- 
stitutional accuracy and justice. 

But now for the aposlacij of the cry of " no union 

between Church and State." National apostacy is 

I simply undoing that, which we have represented as 

1 done by Alfred and his council, in this country; for 

I theory, "no union," sends back again the mission- 

I aries of Christianity to the sea-shore, and nationally 

I bids them build huts, or beg for shelter, and speed 

,' how they may. But it also sends them back with 

. grievous charge against Him they call Lord 

I and Master : — that His faith has been nationally 

["tried, and that His Church has been declared 

incapable of affording national education, and 

of giving assistance as the third estate of the 

I nation. We then become no longer a Christian 

[ nation, whatever number of individual citizens 

' The true independent method would have heen to have pri- 
rately bought suhstitutes ; but then the purchase must have been 
' made by barter ; for " show me the tribute-raoney," is equally 
&[al to the oficape from " ahomination." 
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may follow the degraded Clergy to the sea-shore. 
But far be this, say the raisers of the apostate cry, 
we wish still to be a Christian nation. The ques- 
tion then is, whose definition of a Christian is to 
be taken ? otherwise the nation may have '* a name 
to live and yet be dead ^" The Apostolic Chm-ch 
of Christ says, I have a commission to make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things, what- 
soever the Divine Head of the Church hath com- 
manded me : and among these commandments is 
the authorized administration of the communion 
of His body and blood, without which there is no 
Christian life. A Christian^ therefore, says the 
Church, is one who is thus baptized duly, and 
thus duly sustained. And the Church has no other 
definition to give ; — if she be false to this witness 
for the sake of keeping her temporalities ; — ^if she 
become the witness of man's opposition, and 
Core's gainsaying, rather than of the Lord's com- 
mission entrusted to her, '^ and of the good pro- 
fessions He witnessed before Pontius Pilate * ;" — 
if she allow the name of Christian, thus defined, to 
be taken by any readers of the Scriptures she has 

* Rev. iii. 1. 

* 1 Tim. vi. 13. In the 14th verse, there is a later date 
than is usually thought of for keeping these commandments 
without spot. 
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[translated and circulated; — if she allow any water 

to be called the water of baptism, by virtue of some 

I yerses out of these Scriptures being read by any one 

I over it ' ; — if she allow any wine and any bread to 

f be sacramental ; — she is the very leader in the apos- 

tacyofthelasttimes,and may herself tremble at the 

question which has a most powerful application to 

our spiritual, as it had to the legal, dispensation : 

' When the Son of man cometh shall He find 

[ feith npon the earth * 1" 

Now this apostacy began under William III. 

L and was largely augmented, when " religious 

r Bberty," i. e. according to modern acceptation 

Y freedom from religion defined by the Church of 

Christ, breathed more freely by the repeal of 

the " Test and Corporation Act ^.'" Thank God, 



^ A. plain dei^laration oi i)\e validity or inira/it^if^ of baptism 
tidministered by Dissenters and women, is mucb wanted, after a 
I decision of a provincial council, in this country ; we bave nothing 
I at present cuixcnt as authoiity, but the opinion of : 
I judge upon the /atif of the case. The consequence i 
I *rs know not whether they are considered Catecki 
\ Scbiimatics — whether Baptism or Confirmation a\ 

g to the fold. Indeed, many persons are left 
' ttnd out of the Church, in a very perplexed and cruel position. 

Luke xviii. 8, I may translate " the faith," viz. in the truth 
\ that God will avenge His own elect ; they need not, therefiare, 
I apostatize into expediency. 

' See Bishop Warburton on the necessity of a test ; to show 

; " fiicilis descensus Avemi," let me mention that this Bishop, 
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that Disscnt- 

it present, in 
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however faithless individuals in the Church were on 
this occasion, and I in my passive ignorance was one, 
there was a sacred protest made by all the healthy 
members of the Church, in behalf of the ordained 
definition of Christian communion. 

What shall I say of the further apostacy, when 
the *' absentees of Rome" were admitted to be 
heads of two estates of our nation, and to sit in 
solemn and pious deliberation for the common- 
wealth of Church and State ? I will not insult you 
by going into the argument ; though there was a 
vast Herodian party, who cried '' Peace, peace/' 
yet were there found sons of the Church, clerical 
and lay, who gave their protest. The value of that 
protest is not measured by its consequences, and 
therefore is now in the book of One, from whom 
no secrets are hid : to his own Master, the Pro- 
testant, in spirit and in truth, stands or falls. 

All these things, however, have aided the apos- 
tate cry — *' no union between Church and State," 
because united and faithful counsel has been found 
deficient in that estate of the nation, where it was 
to be expected, as the estate for education, and 
sectarians have thus been assured, that they could 
have given as divided counsel as has been given 
on these occasions by the accredited voice of the 

who was considered a liberal in his day, would now be considered 
an ultra bigot. And why ? once give up principle^ and you fall 
from generation to generation. 
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Church. Take away, therefore, say they, the 
national endowments, and appropriate them, if 
not to secular purposes, yet to " all the different 
sects of Christians." If the Church of England 
knew of any sect truly apostolical, and she herself 
were not, it would be her duty instantlyto forego 
her dissent and join that sect, as it is now her duty, 
whether she be a national estate or not, " to try 
all them which say they are apostles and are not, 
and to find them liars';" if she would not have 
her candlestick removed out of its place by Him 
by whom it is there preserved, and not by man, 
whether he be friend or enemy. This is her duty, 
if she would not be found witnessing to the schisms 
and distractions of hell, instead of the unity, and 
love, and peace of heaven. Establish the sects ! 
and what is the consequence — as far as a nation 
can produce such consequences ?— Socinianism. I 
do not go into details of proof, though I might 
adduce the present state of France ; but I will state 
at once the principle, which is this : The witness 

\ of the Divinity of the great Head of the Clrarch 

chosen by Himself is, that His Catholic and Apos- 

)lic Church should be one ; — one in doctrine 

1 discipline, for the pecuharity of Christianity, 

; sanctifying the bodj/, is, that doctrine is dis- 

Ijcipline, and discipline doctrine: '• as there is one 



' Rev. ii. 2. 
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body, one spirit, one faith, one baptism \" It was 
the prayer of the great High Priest, when on 
earth, that all His should be one, that the world 
might believe that the Father had sent Him. It 
must be such an unity as the world may perceive ; — 
(in vain, then, to talk of internal like-mindedness, 
with external disunion) — ^and when this unity is 
perceived, then is the truth manifested that the 
Father sent the Son. Take away tJds witness, and 
the world instantly — not being able to gainsay the 
wisdom of the Gospel — becomes Socinian; for 
what is it which keeps the body and members to- 
gether — what throws off disease but life, which is 
the very principle of unity ? and when the life or 
Divinity of the Head is no longer seen by those 
who are of the world energising in the sustained 
unity of the members, then religion becomes a 
mere spiritual science, and all its teachers, from 
the first to the last, are considered creatures only, 
more or less inspired with " ihe flatus divinus.** 

There is one more mark of apostacy in this 
*' disunion cry," which I will select for my last 
brief consideration ; and that is, to '* turn out the 
bishops from the House of Lords.** They sit there 
as the symbol that the nation is a Christian nation, 
and that her legislators meet not only in their 
estate as approving excellence among men, but 

* John xvii. 21. 
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also in their estate of redeemed subjects of the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords. Infidelity, as 
well as apostacy, are involved in tlie plan of ex- 
cluding them, whether you regard their legislar 
torial or their judicial functions. With regard to 
the former, suppose a question proposed to colo- 
nize some partially explored or unexplored coun- 
try. One object would be our animal or material 
advantages ; that would be discussed ' : then the 
cause of science might be pleaded ; and is there to 
be no plea for passing on to foreign climes the 
Christian blessings of national civilization and in- 
dividual enjoyment we have had passed on to us ? 
Are we, on such a question, to legislate as mate' 
rialists for plunder and profit, as sciolists for curio- 
sity and luxury, and not as spiritual heirs of salva- 
tion, eager to herald the joyful sound to the ear 
which has not heard ? But, indeed, materialism 
and sciohsm are predominant, or we should not be 
guilty of sending out one bishop to India, to watch 
over a district equal to that claimed by the Pope, 
requiring him not to rest as do the Popes acting by 
their legates, but to move about his vast and im- 
possible popedom. We protest against a Pope in 
the West, and we send a Pope to the East; and 
can it be wondered, that our Indian bishop finds the 

' " Ab things of greatest necessity are always jScii provided for, 
so things of greatest dignity ore most accounted o/' by all such 
as judge rightly.'' Hooker, 
8 
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impracticability of such Popery^ and dies under 
the attempt ? Are we to expect a special miracle 
in behalf of our covetousness ? As a presbyter of 
the Church writing to a. presbyter, I do assure 
you, my dear Melvill, that I look upon the non- 
appointment of many bishops^ in consequence of 
the want of funds, to be an attack upon the order 
itself. Better that the bishops should beg from 
settlement to settlement, than that such a witness, 
for the sake of money \ should be given of the 
meaning and importance of episcopacy. All this, 
caused as it is by the increasing cry of '* no union/ 
is but one instance out of thousands of its apos- 
tacy : and now, lastly, let me show that the dis- 
union is national anarchy; and this point I shall 
dismiss in a very few words. The Church of 
Christ a£fords us our national estate for education : 
take away this, and we are left with two estates 
only, — ^we have not even the perfection of a body 
politic, enjoyed by Gentile Britain, and the Gen- 
tile world •. Our citizens become all, nationally, 

* If there be no other method, why may not the present arch- 
deacons be consecrated bishops, and their travelling expenses 
liquidated by the " Society for the Propagation of the Gospel?" 

* I know very well, that America is pleaded in defence of this 
anarchy, this subtraction of all soul, spiritual and sensuous, 
from the body politic ; but this plea will never be urged by one 
who has studied national philosophy, who can see at once that 
America has never been constituted a Christian body politic, nor 
yet a heathen ; the fact is, that on that vast surface of land. 
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materialists and men of science with their faces 
turned towards the earth ; or if tlieir eyes are ever 
I directed upwards, it is to discern the face of the 
I sky in anxiety for their harvests, or to observe the 
r heavenly bodies in their cultivation of astronomy, 
I and our warehouses for bonded corn, and our ob- 
I servatories, become our only national Churches. 

. may conclude this letter as I concluded my 
[ last, by summarily recalling your attention to the 
\principle of Protestantism in reference to dissent ; 
—that it is a principle, and not a science merely ; 
I —that there is protest for good, as well as that 
I against evil ; — the positive protest as well as the 
rnegative ; — that there is not only the protestant 
[ against schism, disunion, and dissent in the sight of 
I man, but the protestant in the open kingdom of 
I heaven before God. The scientific, negative, and 
r ■earthly-minded protestant against dissent may be 



I giving out its new increase, there are banded together individuals 
1 with partial associations, and they are correcting, by their con- 
I eeptioTU derived from the old world, the continued anomalies 
i.dey find in their struggles to escape from a pn'ncjpfc, which in 
if all history, ecclesiastical, civil, and natural, they have 
K'lusuined, " That all men are equal." The English language is 
J^eir constitution ; hut for themselves they have not yet arrived 
" that mystery in the soul of state," of which Shakapeare has 
■ sung, and without wjiich all united states will be united by one 
Eneans alone, viz. freedom from the true means of union ; which 
l'& very much like the union of Sociniaas, and other Disaenters, 
Why " the sacred cause of dissent" from the ("hiirch. 
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loud in his cry for the Church, and eloquent and 
sarcastic in his denunciations of schism ; while, at 
the same time, he may be making the Church itself a 
sect, and setting up the schismatic Popery of ''self,'* 
amidst all his ecclesiastical zelotism for Catholic 
communion and disinterested peace. There is an 
eminence, which may be called Protestant as- 
cendancy, in reference to the local papacy of 
Rome ; — there is a higher eminence, which may 
be called Protestant ascendancy, in reference to 
the desolation of all protest or witness caused by 
dissent : — but there is a higher eminence still, which 
may be called Protestant ascendancy, in reference 
to that city zenthin, which sits upon the source of 
all the motives of the natural man. This eminence 
not attained, the Churchman may be protesting 
against all Dissenters, as interfering with his in- 
terest or his opinions, and yet the great Dissenter 
will escape his protest. But when that eminence 
is attained ; — when the protest becomes positive, 
speaking as the oracles of God in behalf of good — 
the sacramental good of that regeneration, whose 
Laver is in the Church, as its Holy Spirit is in the 
hands of her Head, and its fruit in all the loving 
children of the Church ; — when the protest is 
made not only by the cry of unity on the lips, but 
Catholic love, and the life of Christ in all the daily 
walk ; — when the protest is made from the temple of 
the living God within; — when the Protestant is 
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marked as a peaceful and quiet citizen, — in a word, 
as a witness for God and His Christ, " being in the 
world, as He was in the world ;" — ^then, at the 
same time that he protests against the evil — be it 
what it may — of opposition to the Church, he 
overcomes that evil by showing that the Church 
is indeed apostolical, or sent from God — ^that it is 
the outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
good — one dedicated body, one holy spirit of love 
rejoicing in the truth. 
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^Kifid^eiy rd hatl^ipoyra, — Philip i. 10. 

By way of Postscript I will now, my dear Melvill, 
select some few of our present critical difficulties, 
which may, I feel assured, at once be satisfactorily 
solved, by attending to the principles which have 
been struggling through these Letters. Far be it, 
however, from me to proclaim these principles as 
realities beyond all gainsaying ; as I began, so I 
end : let truth be elicited, even by my blunders, 
and I will heartily denounce those blunders, when 
pointed out. Only let us be working on some prin- 
ciple or form of principle ; let us be building upon 
some foundation ; let not the energies of our minds 
be lost in exciting passionate declamations, and 
expended upon an endless heaping together of 
conflicting details. '^ Is there any thing," asks 
Hooker, '* which can either be thoroughly under- 
stood, or soundly judged of, till the very first 
causes and principles, from which originally it 
springeth, be made manifest ?'' If I have merely, 
in consequence of having joined company with 
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more philosophical antiquarians, touched upon 
the surface of the foundation, which is confessedly 
hidden, let other mightier minds, with more ob- 
servant intellect, and more industrious research, 
dig deeper, and my joy will be fulfilled in having 
provoked an increase of master workmen to a 
work, at this time so essential to the common 
weal. However firmly I believe these principles, 
and, therefore, " beheving, speak," yet would it be 
most absurd for me to affect the infallibility of 
dogmatising with them ; nor, indeed, would I 
confine the trial of their accuracy to the few spe- 
cimens of proof selected by me in this Letter. 
The divinely Apostolical principle of the Church 
is far above any defence of mine, or the attack 
of persons, whose apostleship is from below. This 
principle, when condescending to hallow our na- 
tion, comes within the observation of every citi- 
zen, and as such I have written. Take, there- 
fore, any critical difficulty, connected with these 
subjects, you please ; try any crucial experiment, 
and if it cause a " hubbub" in the theory and po- 
sition of our national Church, stated by me, then, 
assuredly, I am merely a chronicler of details, and 
my contributions will tend only to aid, as a jackal 
feeds the lion, a more scientific and philosophical 
inquirer. 

Following the order of my former Letters, the 
first thing I would notice in my Postscript to the 
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first, is the panic, which has been more or less 
pervading the three estates of the realm. So 
great have been the fear and trembling, that the 
times may be said, in reference to our body politic, 
to be '* out of joint ;*' and the three estates them« 
selves, like mariners long wrecked, have almost 
proceeded to the last extremity of casting lots, 
which surviving one should devour the other two. 
Before this takes place, let us briefly note if only 
the wan forms of these estates : there is the estate 
of the Aristocracy, the estate of the Commons, and 
the estate of the Clergy. Yet these three estates, 
as I have in a previous note ^ endeavoured to point 
out, are only publicly recognised characteristics, 
or descriptive conditions of the one community. 
Every citizen, therefore, must be interested in 
their well-being, though he may not personally be 
elected to bear the stamp of the order as an aris- 
tocrat, a representative of the commons, or a 
clergyman. The device on a banner excites not 
merely the standard-bearer, but the whole army ; 
the evolutions of the fugle-man are imitated, 
though with less elaborate gracefulness, by every 
soldier; the seal which is affixed to a document 
gives consequence not merely to the portion 
covered by the wax, but diflfuses its meaning and 
authority to the whole deed. So in like manner, 

* See page 106. 
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f the one whole commuruty is characterised in its 
[ three estates, or conditions, by these three highest 
I orders specially called " estates." 

Why, then, this panic ? Is the community 
I changed from the animal " man," to that of a less 
I gifted nature ? Are these estates noic falsely attri- 
I buted to the community, and, therefore, needlessly 
I named and represented ? The Aristocracy repre- 
I Bents, among other things, the security and per- 
[ manence of property, patriotism in all its details 
I of the " love of native soil" — the reward of ser- 
vices rendered to the community in " the tented 
field," or by the administration of the laws, or in any 
other way considered eminent by the king ; and 
the individuals chosen to these honours, or(in order 
that a greater witness ' may be given to their per- 
manence) inheriting them by birth, are not hereby 
[ severed from the community, for that would at 
once destroy the very meaning of estate, but are 
the highest order of many orders ; nay, in some 
cases, they are reminded of their connection with 



' The French give up this : why 1 it will be with them a false 
[ lyrabol : they have now no permanence or security. Their coti' 
' stitution is without stamina. They have had a revolutionary 
' return to nalaral liberty, and, of course, arms will be their great 
1 object, as in the most savage communities; " armis toga cedit," 
it matters little, whether a painted Indian with his toma- 
I liawk, or a marshal with his baton, bear rule, as far as conati- 
I tutionol perfection is concerned. 
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the community, by having still conditional services 
to perform, though it were only to marshal all 
other orders before the king, or to train his hawks, 
to hold his stirrup when he rides, to bid defiance 
to all his enemies at his coronation, or annually to 
present embroidered banners as deposits in some 
national hall. Is the community become indiffer- 
ent to the permanence and security of a// property ? 
— to patriotism, to personal excellence in the king's 
service, as head of the nation ? Is the community 
no longer aristocratic? 

The Commons estate represents, among other 
things, the progress and civilization, national and 
international, of the community, their cultivation 
of every useful art and science, and their applica- 
tion of these to the general interests and well- 
being of the whole. Is the cominunity become 
less sensible of the blessings of peaceful industry, 
in connection with the commonwealth, — of econo- 
mised labour and intellectual improvement, — ^less 
careful of international exchange and foreign dis- 
coveries ? To quote no inconsiderable comfort of 
the poor, and of us all — is the potato a curse ? 

Again : the Clergy estate represents, among 
other things, that the community does not con- 
ceive chance or itself to be (iod, but that it ac- 
knowledges a Superior, to Whom all national 
homage is to be dedicated ; that it is anxious to 
honour Him with all sacred devotion ; — that it is 
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ready to return thanks to Him, in "Whom it 
fives, and moves, and has its being, as it is under 
His protection to defend its "ordained habitation," 
to preserve its properties, and to improve its re- 
sources. Has the curse of atheism come over 
the community ? Is it sitting as God in the temple 
of God, nationally acknowledging no superior, no 
I source of light and life, no Providence, no bless- 
I ings from above ? Our constitution has been the 
[■ theme of panegyric to all philosophical students 
I of history, domestic or foreign : and I believe its 
I secret is, that it is no mere national accident, as 
I the " fortuitous school" consider it, but that it 
I calls forth to the service of the State the entire 
I life of the community, as the life of that com- 
I munity is supphed freely from the energies of 
every manly individual, and that there is not, as in 
other nations, impediment to these supplies ; — 
that there is the essence of naturalness in our con- 
stitution, by which it promotes the growth of 
every citizen towards his adult perfection as a 
citizen. And that I may not appear to have been 
wiled into a rhapsody by a mere coincidence of 
the number three, I will confirm this description 
Kof man's tendencies, (bidding you compare them 
Bvith our three estates,) by quoting a passage from 
■the "judicious" Hooker, which I did not remem- 
mb^r when I wrote my First Letter : " Man doth 
^eek a triple perfection : first, a sensual, consist- 
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ing in those things which very life itself requireth 
either as necessary supplements^ or as beauties 
and ornaments thereof; then^ an intellectual, con- 
sisting in those things which none underneath 
man is either capable of or acquainted with; 
lastly, a spiritual and divine, consisting in those 
things whereunto we tend by supernatural means 
here, but cannot here attain unto them. They who 
make the first of these three the scope of their 
whole life, are said by the Apostle to have no 
god, but only their belly, to be earthly-minded 
men \ Unto the second they bend themselves, 
who seek especially to excel in all such knowledge 
and virtue as doth most commend them. To this 
branch belongeth the law of moral" and civil per- 
fection. That there is somewhat higher than 
either of these two, no other proof doth need than 
the very process of man's desire, which being 
natural, should be frustrate, if there were not 
some farther thing wherein it might rest at the 
length contented, which in the former it cannot 
do. For man doth not seem to rest satisfied, 
either with fruition of that, wherewith his life is 
preserved, or with performance of such actions 
as advance him most deservedly in estimation ; 
but doth further covet, yea, oftentimes manifestly 
pursue with great sedulity and earnestness that 

1 Phil. in. 19. 
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which cannot stand him in stead for vital use ; 
that which exceedeth the reach of sense ; yea, 
somewhat above capacity of reason, somewhat 
divine and heavenly, which with hidden exulta- 
tion it rather surmiseth than conceiveth ; some- 
what it seeketh, and what that is directly it know- 
eth not ; yet very intentive desire thereof doth so 
incite it, that all other known delights and plea- 
sures are laid aside, they give place to this but 
only suspected desire. If the soul of man did 
serve only to give him being in this life, then 
things appertaining unto this life would content 
him, as we see they do other creatures ; which 
creatures enjoying what they live by, seek no 
further, but in this contentation do show a kind 
of acknowledgment that there is no higher good 
which doth any way belong unto them. With us 
it is otherwise. For although the beauties, riches, 
honours, sciences, virtues, and perfections of all 
men living, were in the present possession of one ; 
yet somewhat beyond and above all this, tliere 
would still be sought and earnestly thirsted for. 
So that nature, even in this life, doth plainly claim 
and call for a more divine perfection than either 
of these two that have been mentioned '." In 



' B. I. Sect. 11. After describing these tenden 
and their insufBciency, with all their works, by i 
p2 
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seeking the philosophy of the three estates of our 
constitution in this description, you will bear in 
mind, that the fact of a citizen belonging to one 
estate, for instance, being an aristocrat, or a clergy-* 
man, does not prevent his partaking of the cha- 
racteristics represented by the other estates. The 
three estates describe himself as they do the whole 
community, though he be signally and eminently 
a member of one. 

Why then this panic in these our days ? It is 
not that the community is changed, but that it is 
ignorant ; that there is a meteor light of education, 
falsely so called, presenting to view an unnatural 
constitution, and leading the citizens away from the 
good old paths into a mere sciolism of patriotism, 
civilization, and religion ; that the spirit is de- 
graded below the intellect, and the intellect below 
the senses ; and that even devotion itself is made 
sensual. It may be, too, that many the most ac- 
tive in these estates, forgetful of their calling, in- 
stead of representing and informing the com- 
munity, are practically ignorant of the constitu- 
tional meaning of their own order, and with a mis- 
giving that they have no authority for their estate 
irom above, are seeking a personal importance 

purity and sin, to attain salvation, Hooker {)roceeds to state the 
grace of God in Christ, coming freely and apostolically forth 
with the gift of salvation. 
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and protection of their rank from beneath. They 
therefore appeal to the community, even to those, 
the most noisy among them, who are least edu- 
cated in the nature of their position as citizens ; 
— they distract the attention of the lowest orders 
in each estate from the work pecuhar to them in 
that estate : — they beg them, as it were, to come 
up higher and instruct them, the highest orders 
of the estate. They thus plead guilty to inca- 
pacity ; and what is the consequence 7 This 
turning downwards dissolves all the estates, and a. 
relapse takes place, not only from religious to 
civil, but from cicil to natural liberty. Individuals 
then work no longer together as members of one 
community, but with an individual, that is, with a 
savage importance. No matter what may be the 
merits of the individual, if he have an extra-con- 
stitutional importance, it must be by the dissolution 
of society into natural liberty. " As bad a symp- 
tom as a nation can manifest, is to become sus- 
ceptible of taking the tone of its mind from indi- 
vidual examples. Its own spirit then is gone ; — 
its qualities no longer proceed from principles, 
and all its actions depend on fashion ' :" and a 
profounder philosopher *, in quoting Aristotle, has 

: ' Chenevix on National Character. 

' Hooker, I, Sect. 16. IIoXXol ydp kv fiiv roic oUciois Tg 
r tpcT^ Svyayrat \pija8at, tv li Tolq -rrpiig trcpov dSvyaTouat, 
I Arist. Ethic, lib. v. cap. 3. There ate evtn cases when indi- 
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said : *^ Many men there are^ tiian whom nothii^ 
is more commendable when they are singled ; and 
yet in society with others, none less fit to answer 
the duties, which are looked for at their hands." 

The accuracy of this sohition is at once con- 
firmed by the existence of political unions, not 
only in France, from the period of her first great 
convulsions, but now lately in our own country ; 
these unions are, in fact, new polities or conven-^ 
tional unions formed, as if we all had again our 
natural liberty to make such unions, for the pur^ 
pose of forwarding civil liberty. And the process 
is exactly that which is described in the main by 
all writers, as the origin of states ; there is a sacri-* 
fice of natural liberty to the new union ; there is a 
surrender of a portion of each man's time, and the 
produce of his labour for the community thi^ 
formed ; — ^they then proceed to what is called the 
education of their members, — an education mainly 
towards the defence of their infant society, how it 
may best parry the attacks of its great enemy — 

vidual virtues are misdirected to introduce national curses, as 

• 

the virtues of Ghregory I. paved the way to the Papacy and its 
subsequent opportunities of vice. It is most important to at- 
tend to this in all our relations, civil and religious ; for it is a 
common argument, such a measure nmst be good, for A. and 
B. advocate it, who are excellent men, and have a great deal at 
stake. — You will not confound the due study of individual 
character and tendencies before a body politic is formed with 
these remarks against individualism afterwards* 
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constitutional government '; and comprehending as 
much science and useful knowledge, as may give 
it importance in an age, not insensible of such 
" national" embellishment. Nor does this thriving 
state stop here in its progress towards the perfec- 
tion of man ; it has its recognised devotion too ; 
for if I mistake not, at one of the meetings at 
Birmingham, it was proposed, that the assembly 
of the " estates" should he opened with a prayer 
suited to the occasion ; and lo! an extemporaneous 
liturgy is formed for this extemporaneous empire, 
which was recorded with all solemnity in the 
archives of their ready chroniclers — the revolu- 
tionary newspapers : — as a standard Liturgy, doubt- 
less, for the new heptarchy springing up else- 
where. In the revelry of natural liberty, as far as 
the real empire is concerned, mobs become of first- 
rate importance, and are the rude " standing 
armies" of these independent states : alas ! for the 
dignity of the ancient estates of the realm, when 
in their council is heard as an argument the cry, 
lo! 150,000 men here; lo ! 150,000 men there, 
and law's maternal voice ', the answer of the 
" consensus omnium bonorum," is heard in vain. 

I' They sometiraDa send ambassadors duly accredited to this 
ttieir great enemy ; and if these ambassadors arrive when he ia 
intoxicated or delirious they are received with mock state, and 
knuch political wisdom is mutually manifested. 
' '■ Of law Iht're can be no less acknowledged, than that her 
I 
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Such palpable anarchy can last but a short time^ 
unless the voice has been heard^ ^^Let us go 
hence/' and the time of the nation be fulfilled. If 
there be yet the blessing of the Most High resting 
on the country, not only on its hills and valleys, 
but on its moral springs, the very hearts and reins 
of its inhabitants ; if there be still that love of se- 
curity and comfort, which are the elements of civil 
liberty ; if the wild and rebellious spirit of educa^ 
tion, falsely so called, which has been working 
as an angel of light by spiritual instructions of 
righteousness, be exposed and exorcised; then 
may the body politic, however morally sick and 
languid, revive and nationally go forward in 
*' peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety," a witness of God and His Christ, even 
unto the end. But not only has the community been 
deluded by a lying spirit within, but the imprint 
of Atheism has been branded on the high surface 
of society, and has become the very outward stan- 
dard of the more hidden operations of the demon 
of anarchy and disunion. That any of the upper 

seat is the bosom of God, her voice the hannony of the world : 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power ; both angels and men, and creatures, of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy." Hooker, § 16. 
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orders, who are specially elected by God's provi- 
dence to the office of instructing and leading their 
subordinate classes in those points of constitutional 
knowledge, which no printed trash of popular 
science can ever impart, — which require the most 
eagle-eyed vision of the mind in " the soleraner 
Sabbaths of the Spirit," should apostatize from 
their high calling, and themselves turn downwards 
for instruction, from " a glorious privacy of light," 
to "the palpable obscure of darkness, which may 
be felt," is such an eloquent example of practical 
infidelity, that, if its existence were not marked 
by its effects on that estate, which is the symbol 
and representative of national faith, why, then, the 
constitution must have been unnatural, and the 
existence of the venerable estate itself unneces- 
sary — a mere accident or fiction. The other 
'estates may appear to revive, nay, even to gather 
a sort of vampire strength from the apparently 
approaching dissolution of their sister, and their 
hectic glow may be a matter of self-complacency 
and mutual congratulation ; for not only does the 
venerable estate suffer first, as it is the symbol of 
real piety outraged by hypocritical anarchy, but as it 
is the most delicate estate and the representative of 
the most peaceful and heavenly-minded tendencies 
of the community ;— by the same law that the most 
delicate sensibilities of our nature, when wounded 
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and grieved, are with the greatest difficulty re-* 
stored ^ to thdr wonted elasticity and joy. 

This national confession of Atheism is mani- 
fested in the attacks, direct and indirect, made 
upon the Church, as the third estate of the Realm. 
The direct attacks are easily seen, and easily par- 
ried ; there are some, whose sole consequence in 
the community arises from their being notorious 
and waspish attackers of all that is venerable : 
" illis quieta movere magna merces.** And it is 
one proof of the solemnity and sacredness of the 
national Church heretofore, when even an attack 
upon it raises to importance men in other respects 
as citizens worse than worthless; much in the 
same manner as we are wont to spell Atheist with 
a capital A, out of respect to the Theism, of which 
it is compounded. As easily parried is the direct 
attack of those, who are eloquently *' popular^ 

' In France this has never been nationally restored, for the 
sanguinary mockeries of the Papacy constituted so large a por- 
tion of their estate of national religion, that they were involved 
in the Papal judgments. The French, moreover, are a different 
people altogether ; their " natural man" has been well defined 
by their own countryman,. Voltaire. I will not quote the defi- 
nition, but merely add, that they choose in all their tastes to lay 
aside the line of nature, and deny it to be the line of beauty : the 
worst of this is, that a large " idiotcif^ in this country, male and 
female, do their best to debauch the English tastes, by an unna- 
tural imitation of the mode. 
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candidates for the honour of being delegates, or 
pledged mutes, iu the deliberative assembly of 
the Commons ; among other pledges which it is 
considered respectful to give in ready answer to 
any legislative querist starting up from among the 
many-headed are found the following: — " an end 
to the Church altogether," or " the exclusion of 
the Prelates from the House of Lords," &c. : 
pledges, in virtue of which the giver and the re- 
ceiver mutually proclaim themselves nationally 
Atheists. 

But there is a more indirect attack, which is 
made when members of the other estates talk, in 
a patronising and condescending style, of their re- 
spect for the Church, as if it were a tolerated cor- 
poration ; and when laymen allude to the Church 
»s a thing out of themselves, or rather out of which 
they themselves are '. Now the " ancestral" Church 



' It may appear trifling so often to state this, but I Lave 

t.»arked for years the havoc made by this ignorant aiw! selfish 
alienation of the Laity from the Church, its duties and its re- 
sponsibilities, and ail its privileges. All laymen are, bona fide, 
Me in the Church with the ministers thereof, equally interested 
D the well-being, equally affected by the disorders of the whole 
Church ; or they are Apostates, the tribe of Julian. And better 
in my mind that such laymen should he candid, than conceal 

I their apostacy tuider " faint praise," and reiterations of regard. 
This opinion, with all due respect, I have given to our academi- 
cal canvassers : for alas ! wc have here learnt — but meminiase 
P^bit. 
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of this Realm, its third venerable estate, is as much 
of an estate as that of the Aristocracy and Com- 
mons ; nay, more solemnly so, inasmuch as it is 
an estate, which informs and perfects the other 
two, and leads them with itself to un&ding reali- 
ties, so that we may, indeed, in this sense say, 
" Nullum tempus occurrit ecclesiae/' Nor was 
this ancestral Church lost by being perfected in 
Christ^s Church, any more than the Aristocracy 
and Commons were constitutionally destroyed 
by becoming Christian; and though but little 
represented at present in our great council, yet its 
Prelates sit there most constitutionally, and any 
allusion to their being tolerated, or to their in- 
feriority, is an insult, not only to themselves, as 
the highest order of this third estate, but to all 
the orders of the estate — to every citizen, as he is 
the citizen of a nation not entirely atheistical. It 
is a most specious form of national infidelity to 
confine the deliberations of the Prelates to what 
any one may be pleased to designate '^ a religious^ 
subject," or *' the interests of the ChurchJ* The 
Prelates ought certainly to be caeteris paribus, our 
best theologians, but they are not necessarily so, 

^ It may be well to compliment — ^for I camiot pretend to 
shame — modem apostacy vdth Socrates* definition of religion : 
" The homage rendered to the Divinity by the practice of 
viitue ; and consisting in a continual endeavour to effect all the 
good which our faculties permit us to do." 
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and every such subject belongs to councils and 
synods of the Clergy. But they sit in the House of 
Lords as Barons ' — as ennobled by their endowed 
offices in education — as dignitaries of the Ancestral 
I £hurch — as the constitutional representatives of 



' You. will find some historical iacts on this point in Bishop 
warburton's Alliance, though he found himself differing (in de- 
ducing hia concluaiona) from Lord Chancellor Hyde, Bishop 
StiUingfleet, Archhishop Wake, and Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
^ishop Warburton clearly saw the allUince, hut he did not see 
principle of national religion, nor the constitution of a State 
independent of its repeated tranagresaion. He endeavoured to 
justily his difference of opinion from that of the above writers by 
bU the powers of his moat scientific mind, (for this was hia great 
excellence), but a careM review of his argumenta shows us, 
jQiat he was wiled away by the temptation usually irreaistible to 
.■uch intellects, however powerful — to generalize ft-om exceptjona, 
u well as from cases of conformity with rule. All his historical 
researches might have been allowed their due value— his dis- 
tinction between convocation ajid synods admitted — and his 
impetuous etrors at the same time avoided, had he seen the 
meaning of Estate, symbolically and actually, and in what sense 
the representatives of an estate are called the estate itself. The 
existence still of convocation — the adjournment thence of the 
Bishops as Barons to the House of Lords— their sitting together 
— their claim to have all matters essentially ecclesiastical first 
tested as to their agreement with the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of Christ in a synod assembled — their power to en- 
force this claim by leaving the House, and theiehy preventing 
the constitutional transaction of any business whatever- — whether 
legislative or judicatory — all this would have been plain to him, 
.and he would have been spared the discomfiture of hia coliiaion 
with such authorities as liave been named in this note. 
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the third estate. That they are Bishops of Christ's 
Catholic and Apostolical Church is one condition 
of their thus representing the Ancestral Church 
and Constitutional Estate, because it has pleased 
God to make this a Christian nation, and to put it 
into the heart of *' Alfred," (to keep up our figure) 
to give up his family to the Baptism of Christ's 
Church ; as it is one condition of the king's acces- 
sion that he be a Christian, and thus the king him- 
self is an endowed Churchman \ But the prelates 
sit there freely, solemnly, and independently, and it 
is their duty to express their deliberations, and for 
each one '' liberare animam," as frequently as 
other estates. It has been a fashion gaining 
ground since the French Revolution, that the 
prelates should be comparatively silent, which 
compulsory silence is nationally infidel ; as if a 
better education and a more intimate knowledge 
of God as the moral governor of the world and the 
Light of every man's reason made persons less com- 
petent to legislate and adjudicate in a Christian 
nation. How sits any one in that House ? I liav6 
no wish to disparage the " glory " obtained by the 

^ One consequence of the notion of a Church being confined 
to its ministers, is, that the principle of establishment in the per- 
sons of the Laity is lost sight of. The Church of Christ is esta- 
blished by its being established that our king must be a member 
thereof. If it were a sine qua non that the king should be a 
Mahometan, Mahometanism would be thus established. 
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r common material modes, whether by war or other- 
, wise ; 

' First Been in acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits ; 

They who have spilt much blood and done much waste, 
Suhdojng nations, and achieved thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey." 

Par. Lost, B. XI. 

I but let me ask, is it less aristocratic — is it an 
interference of less excellent things, that there 
r should be counsel taken from the lips of leaders in 
I spiritual things and chiefs of true education ? As 
a citizen of this country, (and indeed with St. Paul 
I may add, " of no mean city,") as a citizen under 
I each of the estates of the realm, I do consider 
b.it a most unconstitutional attack, for a martial, 
or diplomatic, or legal aristocrat, personally or here- 
ditarily, to address himself to a spiritual ' aristocrat, 
as to no real peer, but in some degree an inferior. 

[ ' I cannot agree with Mr. Coleridge, that this is a misuse of 
£he term spiritual. Eishops are lords spiritual, though they 
sit baronially in the House of Lords, not only because they re- 
present the desires of the nation to order aU their consnltations 
according to the will of God, " the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh," hut also that they are recognized as announcing the pro- 
mises of God, yea, and Amen in the Incarnate Word and His 
Church, that He mil bless spirilJially all His children as One, 
from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works 
do proceed, Mr. Coleridge's criticism would be correct if spirits 
walked about without bodies, 
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The attack is twofold ; and I will not call it savage^ 
for its cowardice protects it from the epithet. As it 
attacks a prelate of the Ancestral Church, it is un- 
constitutional and atheistic ; as it attacks a bishop 
of the Church of Christ, it is apostate and infidel. 
As long as the Constitution lives in the State, and 
we have an Ancestral Church — be its spiritual 
tendencies after true education directed by what 
ministers it may-such attacks should be parried 
in the spirit of the body politic : — as long as we 
have the Church of Christ, such attacks should be 
at once exposed, as directed really against Him. 
But in either view, a thousand swords would have 
leaped from the scabbards of the Barons of old 
and their followers, eye the solemn feelings of the 
whole community should have been insulted in 
the persons of their third representattve estate. 
If such chivahy tended to exaggerate unduly the 
Clergy, and to promote the priesthood of papal 
antichrist, yet it may, be possible to go to the other 
extreme, and become the standard-bearer of in- 
fidel antichrist in his last Amggles. 

Candour and plain dealing are wanted here : if 
it be the solemn decision of the whole community 
convoked for that purpose — if it be the vox populi, 
and not the vox plebis, that the najtion shall be 
known by two estates only — that our national de- 
finition of man shall be, that he is not spiritual, 
and does not seek " a triple perfection :" — be it so ; 
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only let the decision be made in a national way, 
and the " suicide " be more decently accomplislied. 
That infidelity, in every form of godliness, has 
been working towards " this consummation so 
devoutly to be wished" by the enemies aerial and 
terrestrial of England, no one, who reads the signs 
of the times, can for an instant deny : true, indeed, 
by fruits shall it he known what moral plants are 
planted, and anarchy is too palpable amongst us for 
us to wonder at the twofold hatred of the Chm'ch 
nationally,and at the causes of the effects which have 
been wrought upon the spirits of the many. Let us 
remember, too, that infidel anarchy works as much 
on ignorance as by wilful hatred. Say, then, that 
the decision be nationally made, and that it take the 
form of excluding the prelates of the Church from 
the council' of the realm, and that other arrange- 



' Unto this very pass are things come, that the glory of 
LOod-is constrained even to stand upon borrowed credit, which 
I yet were somewhat the more tolerable, if there were not, that 
dissuade to lend it to Him. No practice so vile, but pretended 
holiness is made a cloak to hide it. The French king, Philip 
VfJois, in his time, made an ordinance, that all i'relates and 
Bishops should be clean excluded from Parliaments, where the 
a^irs of the kingdom were handled, pretending that a king 
with good conscience cannot draw pastors, having care of souls, 
^^f from BO weighty a business, to trouhle their heads with consulta- 
nts tions of State. But iireligious intents arc not able to hide them- 
^H selves, no not when holiness is made their cloak. This is plain 
^H and simple truth, that the counsels of wicked men hate always 
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ments follow in their course ; then will be fired 
that battery of anarchy and apostacy, the hair 
trigger of which is, so to speak, at this crisis, pre- 
pared. The consequences, nationally, would be 
quickly visible, though the Catholic and Aposto- 
lical Church of Christ would be as ever untouched, 
the Church in England. With reference to this 
view of our Church, it is almost madness to cry 

the presence of them whose virtue, though it should not be able 
to prevail against their purposes, would, notwithstanding, be unto 
their minds a secret corrosive ; and, therefore, till either by one 
shift or another, they can bring all things to their own hands 
alone, they are not secure. Ordinances holier and better there 
stand as yet in force by the grace of Almighty God^ and the 
works of His providence^ amongst us. Let not envy so far 
prevail, as to make us account that a blemish, which if there be 
in us any spark of sound judgment^ or of religious conscience^ 
we must of necessity acknowledge to be one of the chiefest 
ornaments imto this land; by the ancient laws whereof the 
Clergy being held for the chief of those three"] estates, which 
together make up the entire body of this commonwealth, under 
one Supreme Head and Governor, it hath all this time ever 
borne a sway proportionable in the weighty affairs of the land ; 
wise and virtuous kings condescending most willingly thereunto, 
even of reverence to the Most High ; with the flower of whose 
sanctified inheritance, as it were with a kind of Divine presence, 
unless their chiefest civil assemblies were so &r forth beautified 
as might be, vdthout any notable impediment unto their heavenly 
functions, they could not satisfy themselves as having showed 
towards God an affection most dutiful." — Hooker, B. VII. Sec. 
15. — See Sec. 24 of this Book, if you are a reader of works 
on " Church Reform !" 

9 
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" the Church is in danger :" " the State is in 
danger of self-destruction — the State is in danger 
of apostacy :" but according to the accurate accla- 
mations of the day, the cry is raised, " that the 
Church is in danger," as if the visible Church of 
Christ could be affected even by carnal persecu- 
tion, except its Great Head should ordain it a 
season of " purifying and making white" the gar- 
ments of its profession. 

But take a familiar, though a modified instance 
of the effects of outraging the National Church. 
Look at what is called the party of tlie Tories. 
They were kept together, many of them uncon- 
sciously, by their holding in veneration the third 
■ estate, and, pro virihus, protecting it from papal 
and infidel Antichrist. In 1829 ', many of them 
made an experiment in the science of Protestant- 
ism, — to ascertain, I suppose, its identity with 
expediency — and set aside much of the national 
protest against the " holy" empire of Rome. What 
has been the consequence ? They have been dis- 
^L united ever since, many of them wondering what 
^B kept them together before. The unconsciously 
connecting bond of union is dissolved, and the 
other principle — viz. " the equality of all creeds 
and power from beneath," which contrived to 



' I do not forget the previous protest against the Test Act. 
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rioiis revolution^ has become mainly triumphant 
since this confusion of Tories and Herodians. Not 
that I in the least regret the dissolution of any 
sect or party, whether in Church or State, be it 
named Tory or any other name : for I consider it 
a degrading fact, in the history of this country, 
that though civil liberty awoke with religious 
liberty at the Reformation, yet that the national 
mind became so niggardly, that it could not hold 
that which is good and true, in the Common- 
wealth, without dividing it into fragmentary por- 
tions. I believe, the truth witnessed by Torpsm, 
is, " that all power is from above ;" — the truth 
witnessed by Whiggism, *' that all power should 
be used for the benefit of the community." But 
both these truths have, in their portions, been di- 
vided and subdivided, and mixed up with endless 
errors among ignorant partisans and political 
mountebanks. The former portion has been 
abused to selfish gratification; the latter to a 
mean-spirited popular flattery. Sad, indeed, when 
men could no longer be confessors of piety to 
their God in His Church, and loyalty to their 
king, without showing the selfishness of their mo- 
tives, by being corrupt and churlish towards their 
inferiors : sad, indeed, when men could no longer 
be courteous to their inferiors and patrons of 
their instruction, without showing that their cour- 
teousness was unprincipled, and, therefore, selfish. 
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by being insolent to tlieir king, iu^del towards 
I their God and abusers of His Church. 

And is it to " Toryism" or " Whiggism" — these; 
i faint reflections of a faint image of divided truth', 
and to their devotees, that the community — the 
body politic of Alfred — now looks. " Marry to 
no such cattle," but to Christian patriots and gentle 
I men ; whose minds can contain both portions of 
' truth, as though they never had been divided, — 
who can gather up, as it were, the refracted co- 
lours of hght into one pure ray of Christian 
patriotism, and with hearts, glowing with its heat, 
can dare not to be ashamed of Chribt, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, but can " honour all 
I men, love the brotherhood, fear God, honour the 
1 king ' ;" and he known as the channels and dele- 
gates, not of insolent infidelity from beneath, hut 
of grace and blessing from above, in all the prac- 



* The consequence has been, that all statesman'tike dclibera- 
n (attend to the derivation of this word!) and Christian re- 
I qionaibility have been graduailj superseded by a self-opiniated 
F.and obstinate partisanship. If one party have held an opinion, 
■isnd the other have doubted its exceUence, the doubt has been 
^Interpreted a mere effort to turn the first out, and thus govem- 
Ui^ient or executioe admin is (ration of lam has been struggling to be 
Wltgitlatian itself, " Quicquid delirant Reges plectunturAchivi." 
f We have had very few lucid intervala since 1 829. 

' I Pet. ii. 17. I particularly call your attention to what was 
I then meant by " the brotherhood," in contradistinction to " all 
i.laen." 
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tical loveliness of Christian charity. If the times 

call forth such patriots^ and such there be still, 

taught by no mere earthly teaching, to obey the 

call, then may this nation go on holding forth the 

light of life, and its candlestick bum brilliantly, — 

until the Light and the Life Himself appear, and 

all His faithful servants having " occupied till He 

come," whatever talent he committed to them, 

enter into the joy of their Lord, and into the city, 

whose builder and maker is God. But if there be 

no such salt, nationally to season our country, if 

there be no fresh supplies of life, full of Christian 

manliness, to quicken our body politic, if the false 

parodies of liberty, which are enslaving other 

countries, are to enslave us, and civil and religious 

liberty be lost in a mad pride of natural liberty, 

voting itself civil and religious — ^if there be found 

no compensations to all the moral misery around 

us in some new hopes, which, though now haply 

unknown to the clearest sight, may wondrously 

spring up : — then *' must all who are in Judea flee 

to the mountains," — the Christian patriot must 

look more exclusively to the realities of heavenly- 

mindedness for all his consolation ; and whila he 

endeavours to strengthen the things which remain, 

he must learn, from their very mutability, the 

glorious contrast which that kingdom presents, 

which cannot be moved. 

I cannot conclude this long postscript, without 
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r pointing out the prevalent ignorance of natural, 
civil, mid religious liberty, at the same time pro- 
mising you that the remaining postscripts shall 
be duly shortened. You very well know, that 
civil liberty begins on the resignation of natural 
liberty, or the right of going about as barbarians, 
when the strongest in bodily might plunders, and 
with lawless impunity tyrannises over the weaker. 
Though civil liberty causes a loss of savage privi- 
leges to the strong, yet it is amply made up by an 
increasing fund of civil comforts to all, both strong 

»and infirm, with immense accession of natural 
liberty to the latter. The partakers, however, of 
this civil liberty are to be considered but tamed 
savages, until, in addition to the sensation of the 
restraints upon their natural liberty, they can 
morally apprehend the reasons of those restraints, 
approve their wisdom, and freely prefer civil life 
above the savage one of natural liberty. This 
free preference is the enjoyment of civil liberty, 
and shows that the freeman lives above his mere 
bodily lusts : moreover, by civil liberty faculties 
of man are developed, unknown before, and the 
previous state of belluine enjoyment is looked 
back upon with a feeling of disgust for the vicious 
ignorance of man. Pursue this analogy, and see 
what is religious liberty ; as there were sacrifices 
of natural to civil, so of civil to religious liberty. 
Natural liberty pleaded, — why am I deprived of 
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my own might and my own right to go whither I 
please, caring naught for bolts and bars, and tak- 
ing what I can from the persons and possessions 
of others ? Civil liberty also pleads, — why am I 
deprived of my civil liberties, and considered un- 
fit for the high offices of legislatorial and execu- 
tive dignity ; why am I branded as a schismatic, 
unless I conform to national devotion, and re- 
spect the persons and offices of the national clergy. 
On a resignation, however, of civil liberty in the 
worship of God, and on a surrender of the right 
of going about as mystic civilians, religious liberty 
begins ; where, though there may be an apparent 
loss of privileges to some civilly strong, who have 
learned to pay all cheerfiil and willing obedience 
to civil laws, yet is it amply made up by an in- 
creasing fund of religious comforts to all, whether 
willingly or unwillingly obedient as citizens, with 
immense accession of the means of enjoying civil 
liberty to the latter. In this analogy "the in- 
creasing fund of religious comforts" is first seen 
by the best Creed being made public, and the im- 
possibility, therefore, of one citizen fi-ightening 
another, with the terrors of an unknown God ; 
and " the immense accession of the means of civil 
liberty to the weak citizen," is seen in the provi- 
sion now afforded him for better understanding 
his civil duties, and paying, therefore, a more 
ready and natural obedience. As, however, the 
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partakers of civil liberty were merely tamed sa- 
vages, unless they entered into the spiiit of laws, 
the partakers of this religious liberty are merely 
iest-ridden citizens, unless, in addition to a sen- 
sation of the restraints upon their civil liberty in 
such matters, they can spiritually apprehend the 
reasons of those restraints, and freely prefer reli- 
gious unity above the incoherent mysticism of 
merely civil intercourse. An opportunity is given 
by religious liberty of developing faculties of man, 
unknown before in the solely civil state, and it is 
this higher enjoyment of beholding and knowing 
how good and joyful a thing it is, for brethren to 
dwell together in unity — how much further into 
the nature of man the bond of union is carried — 
how vices, which civil laws cannot touch, are una- 
nimmisly shamed — how virtues, which civil laws 
cannot provoke, are ur.animously encouraged, which 
so amply compensates for any wayward devoted- 
ness to an exclusive Creed. Say that the national 
religion might be falsely chosen, and conformity, 
therefore, to it sinful in the sight of Him it pro- 
fessed to venerate ; the same might be said against 
civil laws, which might require exposure of chil- 
dren, or murder of the aged : but the analogy 
teaches us, that as upon emerging from natural 
liberty, those who had already commanded civil 
liberty by their own might, would most inevitably 
be listened to in propounding laws, so in emerging 
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from civil to religious liberty, the opinions of those 
citizens would be most valued in the choice of the 
national Creed, who had previously obtained a 
moral pre-eminence, by a marked piety in dis- 
charging their civil vocation. 

Now this is the progress of liberty from natural 
— ^to civil — to religious, which would be traced, 
whatever religion the nation had in its most so- 
lemn responsibility selected as the way of knowing 
the Great Fhrst Cause : but here again is a princi- 
ple involved, to which it is the very ''panting after" 
of these Letters to give witness, though they were 
of none other use ; — and that principle is, the Apos- 
tolical essence of the Church of Christ : whereby 
religious liberty becomes civil, and civil religious ; 
and faith and hope bid natural liberty believe, and 
expect, that yet a little while and she, too, will be 
one with civil and religious liberty in charity, which 
abideth for ever. Were the Church of Christ 
every way injurious to the received notions of civil 
liberty, yet every nation, every individual, would 
be responsible for rejecting her definite doctrine 
by definite discipline : but if it be the very best pre- 
servative of all civil liberty, compatible with reli- 
gious liberty ; — if it increase to the uttermost civil 
liberty ; — if it point out that what was non-con- 
formity pleading civil liberty^ was only natural 
liberty in disguise ; — if the Catholic and Aposto- 
lical Church of Christ be God's great revelation of 
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liberty, and they be "free, indeed, whom the Son 
of God thus sets free;" — if communion with the 
Church be " the perfect freedom" of a spiritual, 
intellectual, and corporeal being hi this pilgrimage, 
which I solemnly beheve it to be ; — bear record all 
who have truly tried it ! — then is all dissent, whe- 
ther in or out of the Church, bondage, though it 
promise liberty, scarcely difiering from the bondage 
of the slavish purgatory of Rome, except that its 
purgatory is on this side the grave ; and the call to 
dissent is a call to exclude the cheerful and holy 
spirit of joyful thanksgiving for so great and as- 
sured salvation, which is the Spirit of the Church, 
whether by her sons it be grieved or cherished, — 
^ call to exchange the spirit of perfect freedom — 
upf love, of power, and of a sound mind — for the 
spirit of bondage again to fear, in want of assured 
mea7is of reconciliation, — a call to dread the wrath 
of God, and the rash and fitful condemnation of fal- 
lible men, and the restless accusations of the great 
Accuser. Mind, I don't assert that this holy and 
heavenly calling to freedom in the Church, as the 
free gift of God, is universally appreciated, for it is 
heaven on earth, and we knowwell that the Church 
is a net with fish, both good and had, — is a field with 
wheat and tares, — has children, who turn back to 
the bondage of sin, and the love of this world, and 
who. " like untimely fruit will never see the sun," 
But 1 do assert, that this is our caUing, our home. 
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however like prodigals we may be living in a far 
country ; I do assert, that though we are all bom 
without a thought of civil and religious liberty — 
truly and verily savages and sectarians, yet that 
there is a progressive lesson given us in the Church 
of the service of God, as perfect freedom, and that 
if we humbly and earnestly set to work to learn 
this lesson, whether we be ministers or la3nnen, 
before God, and not merely before men, the secret 
of the Lord will be with us, and like Him, in the 
days of His flesh, we shall prefer to pay for con- 
science sake all civil obedience, we shall prefer to 
preserve all unity of spirit in all uniformity of 
worship. I have only touched upon this glorious 
cUmax of liberty and the hope of its perfection, 
which we wait for ; but enough, perhaps, has been 
said, to point out the papal caricature of '' civil and 
religious liberty" — the common toast; which is 
neither more nor less than the transubstantiation 
of civil and religious liberty into natural liberty, 
both sensual and moral, i. e. freedom from all civil 
laws, and all religious means, of which the drinker 
of the toast may happen at that time to be igno- 
rant, and to which he may at any other time feel 
himself naturally indisposed. 

By way of Postscript to the second Letter, I 
may remark, that the generations of Britain under 
the Gentile Dispensation, will, indeed, rise up in 
the judgment against our generations, if we relapse 



nationally or mdividually, from the healthy vigour 
of Christian citizenship, into the wilful disorders 
of a Pagan confederacy. As we are not born pro- 
ficients in religious liberty, so neither are we born 
with a perfect apprehension of our Christian pri- 
vileges. True, indeed, is it, that we have the 
whole counsel of God, commended by our Mother 
the Church, to the very hspings of our infancy ;— 
that to the simplest and the poorest amongst us, 
we have at once announced things, which many 
prophets and kings desired to see, and did not see 
them : and yet the outward possession of all these 
privileges may be as profitless towards our educa- 
tion unto the true end of our existence, as the bare 
possession of an encyclopasdia, towards our in- 
struction in the arts and sciences, or the title deeds 
of an estate, without faith in the inheritance itself, 
and due preparation for the requisitions of its en- 
joyment. It appears to me, that in all ages of the 
Church, and, perhaps, most especially in the pre- 
sent, sects and parties love to walk in the obscu- 
rity of the Gentile, and the twilight of the Jewish 
Dispensation, rather than as children of light, in 

I the full radiancy of the Christian : indeed, I should 
imagine, very few of us, on self-examination, but 
tnust be found guilty of this charge, in " the secret 
history of our own souls," if not by the unanimous 
Verdict of others. We walk in the Gentile ', when 



> The Papacy is not ignorant of the existence of these Gentile 
md Jewish tendencies, and therefore feeds them most snmptii- 
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we live in the conventional religion of our imme- 
diate associates^ and look to the Church with a 
superstitious veneration, as the Christener of our 
children, the registrar of our domestic epochs, the 
composer of our prayers, and the consigner of our 
bodies, to what is in hopeless paganism styled their 
" last abode.*' We walk in the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion when we are in the full study of our Bibles, 
as " the oracles of God *;" and thus studying be- 
lieve in our redemption more by comparison with 
others, than in reference to Him, who is Omnipo- 
tent Love, the God of the Gentiles, as well as of 
the Jews ; when we go through external acts of 
worship as substantive duties, and not as the out- 
ward and visible signs, by bodily service, at stated 
times, of that worship in spirit and in truth, which 
is life eternal^ If we remain not Gentiles and 
Jews, in comparative darkness, whilst light is all 
around us, but follow on to know the Lord, all may 
be well : but it is darkness, indeed, when ihwwalk* 
ing, we think we have attained ; when the Gentile 
thinks himself Christian, by seeking after more 
evidence, more '' wisdom,'* and the Jew by begging 
still another '' sign" *. 

To me it appears that we have shrunk from the 

ously^ especially the former as being the most numerous, in her 
apparatus of Public Worship. Many members of the Church, 
who are unconsciously indulging these tendencies, wonder at the 
effects produced upon them at a Popish Conventicle. 

* Rom. iii. 2. ^ ^^^m xvii. 3. ' 1 Cor. i. 22. 



r piety of our forefathers, who ever prayed, as in 
this our university, that their "learning might be 
sound, and their educatioa religious '." Our scien- 
tific studies are pursued in heathen ardour with 
■ christened bodies, and not with christened rea;- 
sons ; and though we hold by regular profession 
a future resurrection or change of the body, as a 
consequence of the incarnation of Him, " who hath 
brought life and incorruption to light '," yet are we 
practically negligent of the present resurrection of 
our mind, by virtue of union in one nature with 
Him, in whom " the fulness of the Godhead dwell- 
eth bodily'." We practically forget Who it is, who 
has become flesh ; we date our knowledge of the 

• Lord from heaven, too exclusively to the Incarna- 
tion, we hold too literally the calculation of Anno 
Domini : we forget Him, who in the beginning 
laid the foundation of the earth S and of whose 

» hands the heavens are the work, as at the same 
'hands heaven and earth await their vesture changes, 
and their fullest glories. To us of little note it 
must appear, whether some demiurge, as thought 
the heretics of old, be the creator or not of sub- 

Ilunary things, if we can be absorbed in calculating 
the laws of their motion, and detecting their essen- 
sali 



' We lose the force of sound in its classical sense of healing— 
r salutarj'. 2 Tim. i. 13. Wliere hetiling words are opposed ti 
I B word — eating as a canker. 

' 2 Tim. i. 10. ' Col. ii. 0. Heb. i. 10. 
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tial properties, without joying to meet as Christ- 
ian students Christ our Head, the Creator and 
the Upholder of them all \ He that giveth man 
knowledge, shall not He understand ? Is science, 
by which with much weariness of the flesh, man 
classes the works of Him, " who sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth," to be made a means of aliena- 
tion from the Word, by whom all things were made, 
because He has taken a nature, whereby finite 
creatures, redeemed, educated, and glorified, might 
enjoy the manifestation of the Lord .... God ex- 
ecutive ? Is man's christened reason to be denied 
in any one of its researches, communion with Him, 
who, as the Logos, is its primeval source and final 
rest ? We are yet suffering, my dear Melvill, in 
such pursuits from the effects of popery and fana- 
ticism, both of which equally traduce and curse 
the reason of man ; and now, as we are partly re- 
covering from these ''holy inquisitors," comes 
Neology ^ peering about, and thinking to vindi- 
cate the long outraged reason of man, by making 
every mystery of the kingdom of heaven plain to 
the senses ; and this process is styled metaphysical. 
Refreshing, indeed, is it, to turn from all these 

* Heb. i. 3. 
A little warmth of the inquisition would do no harm to this 
modem " exquisite ;" a cast off pincer or two, — a sort of " lene 
tormentum," would soon bring it to its senses, or rather out of 
its senses some little way. 
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caricatures to the real metaphysics of St. Paul, and 
enter into the spirit of those fervid petitions he 
oflfers up for every property of the mind, and un- 
derstanding, and heart of man, to be " filled with 
all the fulness of God '." Copious as is the Greek 
language in expressions for such properties, yet it 
seems to pant in vain after full utterance to the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, of St. 
Paul's apprehension of the perfection of man, when 
complete in Christ Jesus our Lord. If we look to 
the example of Christ Himself, what serenity of 
mind presents itself, what practical and most ra- 
tional wisdom : nor is He less the Sanctifier of 
modem science, less the Revealer of all useful 
L discoveries ', because when in the form of a ser- 
fTant, and obedient unto the death of the cross, 
He did not mar His mission of redeeming love, by 
exhibitions of familiarity, with the works of His 
own hands, and by calling down from the Father 
legions of angels to attest the wonders of His 
wisdom. He came unto His own * (ra iSm), and His 
i own (oi iSioi) — his own rational, pecuhar, intelli- 

I Ephea. iii. 19. * 

' We need not attribute such discoveries as vaccination, &c. 
to dairy-maids, nor to chance, which is well represented as 
blind ; for though not existent itself, bUnd are all its followers. 
There is but One " that giveth medicine to heal our sickness : 
who teacheth like Him V See also Isaiah xxviii. 26. 
Johni. 11. 
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gent creatures, received Him not. They were 
absorbed by other avocations. 

To this estrangement of science from its final 
object may be traced much of the infidelity of 
young clever persons, though tutored in Christian 
seminaries. They have religion set before them, 
certainly, in the Creeds of the Church, in all their 
fulness, and at the same time, in all their austerity, 
in consequence of the heresies they have de- 
nounced ; but they have more winning subjects set 
before them also, and they are not reminded that 
in pursuing these subjects, as the food of the in- 
tellect, they may cheerfully look up to Him whose 
grace and blessing they implore, even for the food 
which is His gift to the body. Their mental pur- 
suits thus estranged, do any thing, therefore, rather 
than teach them " to seek to excel for the edifica- 
tion of the Church," and forward them in the ap- 
prehension of their high calling : have they been 
walking as Gentiles — they are not in all cases 
invited to better things by an explanation of the 
Church as the witness oiHis grace, who ^' winketh 
at the times of ignorance ;" — have they been ofier- 
ing but a Jewish worship, they need the same in- 
struction as children of the Church in the know- 
ledge of Him, who blotteth out the hand-writing 
of ordinances against them* ; and thus the young 

* Coloss. ii. 14, 
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baptized prodigals are suffered to wander in a far 
I country, or if summoned home, they are invited 

by any sounds rather than of the pathetic for- 
■ giveness of a Falher's love : they are not cheerfully 
I called upon to come to themselves as redeemed, 
' rational, and intelligent creatures ; they are not in 

practical simplicity always informed, that though 

Christ crucified be tlie stumbling-block to reason, 
r wisely so called, yet in Christ risen is reason only 
I Realised : 

" Whene'er the mist, that stands 'twixt God and thee, 
Defecates to a pure transparency, 
That intercepts no light ', and adds no stain — 
There reason is, and there hegins her reign." 

CoLERiDGB. 

Moreover, this alienation from " the love of God 
I with all the mind" is indirectly aided by the ex- 
■'istence of the parties in the Church, usually styled 
' orthodox" and " evangelical." One party has 
teen mainly conversant with the external evi- 
dences of the truths of the Church, and the other 
mth the internal; and thus it has undesignedly 
become a point newly orthodox, and newly evan- 
gehcal, to defer the spiritual enjoyment of the 
truths themselves — until when '.' To the resurrec- 
tion or change of the body. Compare this delay, 
flay dear Melvill, with the instant enjoyments of 



^■jny dear Me 



. Heb. iv. 
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the early Christians, as set before us in the ad- 
dresses and congratulations of the several Epistles ; 
and who, let me ask, were these Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, &c. that in their cases God in Christ 
should be set forth as a respecter of persons, and 
as an endower of His Church with effects upon the 
mind of her children in one age, superior to those 
in a succeeding ? Talk not to me of orthodox, talk 
not of evangelical : the Church, as she is Catholic 
and Apostolical in her doctrine and discipline, is 
Orthodox and Evangelical, and the simple ques- 
tion for her sworn ministers, is — whatever they 
may be pleased to call themselves, and allow 
others to call them — whether they have common 
honesty, common reverence for an oath. But 
when, with these vows upon them, they divide 
themselves into parties, and talk of their respec- 
tive * faithfulness, as if Nero were outwardly per- 
secuting the Church, and it were instant death to 
name the name of Christ ; the Church is lost 
sight of amidst the emulations of her teachers, or 
as they are called " preachers ;" and thus it comes 
to pass that a new orthodoxy is set up — a sort of 

* It is theologically absurd to talk of the J" revival of the 
truth," and " the faithful preaching of the Word," by peripatetics 
into parishes, where already the Liturgy and Sacraments of the 
Church are duly administered. But so it is ; and England 
must be marked in the charts of Rome — hoih fixed Rome and 
moveable — ^in partibus infidelium. 
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^negative horror of fanaticism, and a new evangeli- 
' calism, where in the cause of extra-ecclesiastical 
faithfulness, dispensations from canonical oaths 
are taken without a journey to Rome, and perjury 
Litself is tempted to assume the garb of special piety, 
tyou know well, my dear Melvill, that I am, though 
thus writing, accusing no individuals ; and only 
he, who does wrong ', will thrust away caution, 
should it be offered by a child ; for it is my 
comfort to believe — even when I hear a baptized 
brother, clerical or lay, express himself as a Gen- 
tile or a Jew, that he still is following on to know 
the Lord, and forgetting the things that are behind, 
. is pressing forward to a freedom from all parties— 
Wto that Catholic liberty of the Church, which alone 
' is holy, for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. Besides which, it appears to me, that in 
the present day, parties are becoming more fused % 

' Acts lii. 27- 

' If tliere be one thing really striking me witli dismay at the 
present time, and to which, as a presbyter of the Church of 
Christ, 1 pnrtioiilariy call the attention of the ministry, it is the 
existence in the Church of England of two Societies, with the 
same specific object, the one chartered and recognized by the 
Church ecclesiastically ; the other not chartered, and recognized 
Inerely by individuals of the Church, whether they be Bishops, 
Presbyters, Deacons, or Laity. As I " magnify mine own 
office," so am I most aiisious to pay the fullest canonical obe- 
'dience and respect to all members of the Church who are acting 
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and that individuals are less disposed to be en- 
rolled as partisans ; the only anxiety is about the 

bandjide in their office in the unity thereof; but beyond that, 
" nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri," save of One only, 
I cannot allow the slightest weight to a single name belonging to 
the Society called the " Church Missionary." Why are these 
two Societies not united by the pious efforts of those who are 
influential members of both : if they have the same object in 
common, which they most assuredly have (for that Church is 
most truly a missionary Church, which proceeds enlarging her- 
self by concentric circles, continually enabling the outer circle 
to throw out another of perfect order), why not strengthen the 
chartered Society by the contributions, and above all, by the 
prayers of the whole united Church ? " Who is there among 
you,** asks Clemens Romanus, " that is generous ? who that 
is compassionate? who that has any charity? Let him say 
if this sedition, this contention and these schisms, be upon my 
account, I am ready to depart, to go whithersoever ye please ; 
and do whatsoever ye shall command me.'* But if still — though 
the object be one — there is something which prevents union, and 
distraction must be witnessed before the whole world by the 
Church of England, how can these two Societies be united in 
the person of any one common member of both ? They tell me 
that the latter Society arose from its originators having been 
" black-balled** by the Governors of the chartered Society ; these 
black balls could have affected neither their prayers nor their 
anonymous contributions ; must this black-balling spirit neces- 
sarily preside over every generation ? These few hints will not, I 
know, be lost upon those who read them with a zeal for God and 
His Church according to knowledge ; should they, which is far 
from their intent, offend any Diotrephes, I will merely add, that 
having studied the question for a year before I quitted the 
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level which the whole mass, when thus fused, 
will, from its component parts, in all probability 
attain. In concluding this Postscript, I will merely 
instance the case of the German metaphysicians in 
proof of the incalculable blessings which we possess 
in having the revelation of God in Christ set before 
us in His Catholic and Apostolical Church. One 
party amongst the Germans seems to be seeking 

" Church MiBsionary Society," which I had ignorantly joined, I 
shall be always ready to produce a fuller statement of the 
grounds on which I acted. And now, at the hazard of making 
a very long note, I will ask Hooker to conclude it for me. 
" Amongst so many, so huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Augustine have hrought forth, what one hath gotten him 
^greater love, commendation, and honour, than, the book wherein 
he carefully coUecteth his own oversights, and sincerely eon- 
demneth them? Many speeches there are of Job's, whereby his 
■wisdom and other virtues may appear ; but the glory of an in- 
genuous mind he hath purchased by these words only, ' Be- 
hold, I will lay mine hand on my mouth. I have spoken once ; 
■yet will I not, therefore, maintain argument : yea twice ; how- 
beit for that cause further I will not proceed.' Far more com- 
fort it were for us (so small is the joy we take in these strifes) 
to labour under the same yoke, as men that look for the same 
eternal reward of their Iftboura, to be enjoined with you in hands 
of indissoluble love and amity, to live as if our persons being 
many, our souls were but one, rather than in such dismembered 
sort, to spend our few and wretched days in tedious, prosecut- 
ing, and wearisome contentions ; the end whereof, if they have 
not some speedy end, will be heavy, even on both sides." — Pre- 
&ce, Sec. ix. 
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out thd old creation of the natural man^ and the 
other has a glimmering of the new creation by *' the 
last Adam, the Lord/rom heaven," and to use our 
common phrase, they do not understand one ano- 
ther ; but be this as it may, neither the one party nor 
the other seem prepared to go in all simplicity to 
have their moral or metaphysical difficulties solved 
by the faithful study of the Incarnation of the Word 
— a study which is presented to every member of 
the Church of England, and which, when pursued 
in the *' One Spirit," enables even the wayfaring 
man to press forward to the full perfection of his 
nature — whether the spirit of his mind — his un- 
derstanding or his senses. The science called 
" metaphysics" in this country by those who fol- 
low it in their most pagan neglect of the Church 
and the Scriptures, ought rather to be called the 
science of physics, or *' physics gradually at- 
tenuated." Locke, however, has properly named 
his work an Essay on the Human Understanding. 
The Third Letter brings before us, as in a figure, 
Alfred and his nation integrally manifesting our 
"first love" towards Christ and His Church ; and 
when I turn from such musings, and hear the 
sounds of enmity against the same Church, vdth 
which the air of Britain is now charged, I can but 
imagine the apostolic Church addressing my coun- 
trymen as her Apostle Paul addressed the Gala- 
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tians ' : " Where is then the blessedness ye spake 
i of? for I bear you record, that, if it had been 
possible, ye would have plucked out your own 
' eyes, and have given them to me. Am I there- 
fore become your enemy, because I tell you the 
truth ?" For slie has told us the truth ; she has 
freely set before us all our privileges, and all our 
responsibility^; she has translated for us all the 
Scriptures of God, and some of us have plucked 
her translations ungraciously from her hands, and 
have made them the very means of questioning 
her authority and right of telling us they are tlie 
oracles of God, and have scoffed at the Sacraments, 
which she would freely administer, as she has 
freely received them. 

When I look at our parishes, I almost doubt 
whether it is just to allow that the Church of 
Christ is nationally honoured and established here ; 
whatever notion may be formed from the word 
parish (n-apoiKia), whether it mean that the minister 
was to be so resident, that he must be within 
reach of every house — or that every rural colony 
was considered a parish, where there were houses 



I ' Gal. iv. 15. 

' 'I consider the word responsibility so completely naturalised 
among us, tliat 1 always, as you see, use it instead of " respon- 
sibleneas," in defiance of Mr. Coleridge's verbal Attorney Ge- 
neral. 
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containing a sufficient number of souls, or other- 
wise ; yet in no case would a parish have been 
marked out to a size preventing the possibility of 
efficient and satisfactory cure by its presbyter and 
deacon ; in no case would an honourable com- 
petency have been denied to those who were ap- 
pointed to minister * in holy things. Yet when I 
look at almost all our town parishes, and many of 
our rural livings, where lay impropriators receive 
the maintenance, I cannot call that homage and 
establishment, where every butler in the town 
and at the table of the lay impropriator receives, 
in many cases, higher wages, and in all, a larger 
provision. But such privations have been, and 
are patiently endured, and are comparatively 
trifling in comparison to what I may call a mon- 
strous enormity, and a most unprincipled abuse ; 
and that is, that a parish should have been allowed 
to retain its Umited ministry and original bounds, 
when its population has increased from hundreds 
to thousands, and from thousands to tens of thou- 

* 1 Cor. ix. 13. Do ye not know, that they which minister 
about holy things, live of the things of the temple ? and they 
which wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar? Even so 
hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach (KarayyiWovtrty) 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel. Has Christ so ordained, 
asks a Christian nation ? I wiU obey His ordinance. Thou shalt 
not obey, says the modern Dissenter. 
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sands. I cannot, my dear MelviU, in any language 
express to you what I feel on this heartless neglect 
of the souls of an increasing population — this 
heartless surrender of those, whom God has con- 
fided to the care of the rulers of the earth, to 
schism and ignorance, and every abomination of 

■ desolation. And what plea is urged in defence of 
this ? 1 declare to you I drop my pen before I can 
write the answer — " vested interests," — the vested 
rights of the rector or vicar, or perpetual curate. 
What ! has the cure of souls, for whom Christ 
died, become by the transubstantiation of covetous- 
ness the cure of parochial boundaries? Are houses 
to be multiplied to the wealth of the nation, and 

» dense masses of population to toil within them, 
where before the parish Church, with her par- 
sonage, appeared but the mother of a domestic 
circle, and the parson the father of one family, — and 
the means of worship and of grace not to be multi- 
plied, — the number of spiritual labourers not to be 
sent forth ever watchfully in proportion 7 If we, as 
ministers — as bishops, presbyters, and deacons — 
are to blame in these things, richly do we deserve 
that all our temporalities should be at this moment 
torn from our hands, and scattered to the four 
winds. Say that in some cases a tardy remedy 
has been supplied, and churches have been built 
in arithmetical, where the population has in- 

I creased in geometric progression : and what has 
^_ 
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been contemporaneously introdaced? A sort of 
pseudo-episcopacy : — a presbyter endowed with 
patronage of the worst possible description— &r 
less ecclesiastical than if it were transferred to the 
popular voice of the laity. For this voice we do 
recognise in our Church, as in all the Churches 
of the saints : by our form of " Si quis," we call 
upon the laity to prevent the admission of unfit 
persons to holy orders. But a patronizing pres- 
byter, with power not to nominate a curate to 
assist him in his own cure, but to nominate 
presbyters over thousands, is an ecclesiastical 
monster, the growth of these last times alone. 
But this is the remedy ; what, then, is not the dis- 
ease ? As, of course, the zeal of the Clergy has 
been regulated by canonical rules, it has been 
utterly impossible for them to go into these vast 
dioceses (SioiKtiaeig), called parishes, and minister to 
the spiritual edification of the numbers so prepos- 
terously exceeding the cure of the parochial Cler- 
gyman and his assistant Curate. But what has 
been made impossible for the Clergy, has not been 
precluded to Sectarian teachers of every name, 
and thus by the neglect of those whom God called 
to the solemn office of providing for the poor and 
needy all things requisite and necessary, as well for 
the body as the soul, the common people have been 
constrained irregularly to tax themselves, towards 
supplying a substitute for those blessings of Christ's 
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Catholic and Apostolical Clmrch denied them, in 
what is called political economy and respect for 
vested rights, by the State. Thus all they know 
of the Church is, that they are the objects of her 
legalised neglect : she is to them no mother, her 
buildings cannot receive them for common prayer 
and praise— her ministers cannot visit them with 
holy counsel and assured consolation. Can we 
wonder, then, at anarchy ? Can we wonder that 
a vast population, given up nationally and ecclesi- 
astically, from generation to generation, to every 
wind of doctrine, is not found in the haven of peace 
and love, where they would be, if only the Cliurch 
had been permitted to reach forth to them " the 
wings of a dove, that they might have fled away 
from the storms around them, and been, in spirit 
and in truth, at peace." I dare not trust myself, 
my dear Melvill, even to write any further details 
of these accumulated miseries : there Is so much 
already past — there is so much still about our 
path — and there is so little prospect of efficient 
remedy, that I can only look to Him " who taketh 
up them whom their father and mother forsake" — 

I whose redemption and whose life are not restricted 
to the sacramental pledges of His love, — whose in- 
ward and spiritual grace is covenanted to bless, 
and not to be enslaved by its outward and visible 
sign ; while I leave at the same time the full con- 
sideration of this national wretchedness to those 
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whom God enables to discuss it, and " utter odious 
truth," with more hopeful composure, and more 
practical discretion. 

To bring about the removal of anomalies, which 
in their correction require the most upright and 
disinterested and sage reformers, there have lately 
started up a multitude of arithmetical reformers, 
who, pertly noting down in their pocket-books the 
amount of *' the public property expended on the 
Church," (defining, first, of course, the Church as 
a club of parsons, and secondly, treating those par- 
sons as if they were aliens firom English citizen- 
ship) proceed by way of subtraction and division, 
to establish that *' glorious lie," so popular with 
the brainless and the indolent — " human equality." 
I willingly leave them to their new studies, and 
have very little doubt of the issue, seeing that they 
perpetually invite, in aid, I suppose, of their peace- 
ful calculations, the passions of every mob, and 
the ecclesiastical ignorance combined, of high and 
low, rich and poor. At such a tribunal, it may 
satisfactorily be decided, whether the Scriptural 
admonitions of self-denial and superiority to this 
world's riches be addressed to the Laity of the 
Church, or the Clergy only : they may most im- 
partially proceed to discuss, nor will I further pro- 
test against their pamphleteering discussions, whe- 
ther a Clergyman ought consistently to ride to the 
market-town upon a vehicle of four wheels or 
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two, with springs or without. As this is an age 
of dietetics, they may sit as a clerical council of 
health, and decide whether brown bread, and a 
vegetable diet altogether, wo\ild not best tend to 
sublimate their fellow-citizens of the mmistry ; 
only they must take heed that they do not en- 
counter another awkward papal coincidence, and 
be found " forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats '," which is as efficiently 
done by the Pope diffusive at a meeting in Exe- 
ter Hall, as by the Papal unity in some upstairs 
room at the Vatican : give me, says the latter, 
your income, which otherwise would have sup- 
ported a family ; you shall have no sufficient in- 
come, says the former, with which a man of educa- 
\ tion can ever think of marrying. 

Now there are two methods of arithmetical re- 
form; one is, to ascertain whether the spoliations 
carried on cheerily with the cry of " No Popery ^ " 

I ' 1 Tim. iv. 3. 

r ' If you have gone with me in my remarks on Protestantism, 
you will not wonder at the cry of " No Popery," raised by those 
who, saturated with the spoils of the clergy, jirtiiesled against 
■ufficient restitution even for their due maintenance out of the 
four divisions of eccIeEJastical property ; the second was curtailed, 
and the third and fourth entirely spoiled at "the Reformation." 
Nor would the disinterested work have stopped here, if Arch- 
bishop Whitgift had not plainly told Elizabeth, templed by 
Lord Leicester to neglect her oath, and to abuse her position, 
that the Church's nursing fathers and mothers of old, by giving 
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at the Reformation^ did not go beyond the correc- 
tion of that Papal abuse, by which undue posses- 
sions had been, diverted through the Clergy to 
Rome; moreover, whether the nation, having 
once in its agricultural days, proceeded to endow 
its ministering citizens, has proceeded proportion- 
ably to do the same in its manufacturing and com- 
mercial : the other method is, without these in- 
quiries, to take it for granted, that the Clergy 
have got into their hands a vast deal of treasure, 
very unequally divided, and that a new dividend 
must be forthwith made with something like ap- 
proximation to equality. 

The consideration of those livings, of which the 
tithes were given away at the " Reformation/* to 
laymen, and in which the means of a lingering 
death, called a living, are left to be paid, as a very irk- 
some tax by the Protestant steward, I leave to the 
consciences of the Lay impropriators themselves. 

immunities and lands to the Church, with them entailed a curse 
upon the alienation of them." See Dr. Hales's Analysis of 
Chronology, vol. iii. p. 400, for the opinion particularly of 
Mede, whose life removes him far from that charge usually 
hrought against us, when we write or speak on ecclesiastical 
maintenance ; for he refused continually the most lucrative ap- 
pointments. So " inclosed in their own fat is the heart" of this 
vulgar age, that they cannot suppose there can he any other 
ohject but self-interest in a clergyman's upholding such things. 
They, perhaps, are consciously ignorant of any other motive, 
and I am making therefore but a silly complaint. 
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The consideration of the other point^the tithes 
paid by the new wealth of the nation, I leave to the 
virtuous indignation of those inhabitants of towns, 
whose payments to the Clergy, being generally the 
most insignificant in amount, of course, entitle 
them to be very disinterested opposers of tithes in 
any shape, especially in agricultural districts : un- 
less, indeed, they be modern political economists, 
and argue that the farmer, by paying no tithes to 
the resident Clergyman, and a greater rent to the 
non-resident landlord, would be constrained to 
send forth his wealth out of parochial into more 
metropolitan circulation. 

1 readily leave the ranks, therefore, of the arith- 
I metical reformers, contenting myself with intro- 
I ducing "simple addition" to their notice; and I 
now pass on to the case of a poor victim, which 
all the passions of the country are in full cry 
hunting to the death ; I mean the cathedral chap- 
ters : and 1 will be bold enough to assert, that I 
write most disinterestedly on these stalls, having 
not the slightest ambition to find myself sitting in 
one, as a delegate of that sectarian zelotisra, which 
so confessedly m Church and State regulates, in 
tlie main, our modern appointments. It has been 
an object of all our soundest writers — it was the 
argument of the Non -conformists themselves, in 
reference to these very chapters — tp connect the 
bishop as intimately as possible — " cum assensu 
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clericorum," — with his presbyters. By congregat- 
ing at the " cathedra, or sedes apostolica,** the 
most learned^ presbyters, such an association is 
provided for, and most incalculable advantages 
might be derived from it. In the first place, 
should our present conge d*Slire ever assume the 
form of a veto upon the episcopal appointment 
in preference to its present' prospective recom- 
mendation, such a chapter of presbyters — not 
ignorant that the Church means Laity as well as 
Clergy, would proceed to the election of a bishop 
marked out by the approval of every exemplary 
Chiu*chman in the neighbourhood ; and thus the 
spirit of our " Si quis," which has not yet recovered 
the laity-degrading corruptions of the papacy, 
would bind together the whole Church, and meet 
that spirit of grace and supplications, in its de- 
scent, which would suggest to every pious Church- 
man the prayer of faith ; " Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, show whom Thou 
hast chosen *•" 

I will content myself with pointing out one 
other advantage arising from such a community 
of learned presbyters : to them might be intrusted 
part of the examination of candidates for orders, 
which is confined to one or two examining chap- 

* I do not mean skilled in Tor3dsm and Whigism, whether 
under a civil or an ecclesiastical form. 

* Acts i. 24. 
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iains. As a tutor of a college, writing to a late 
tutor, I feel assured you will bear me testimony 
in the impossibility of efficiently promoting the 
" religious education ' " of candidates for the mi- 
nistry, while in so many dioceses our brother 
presbyters, the examining chaplains, confine their 
questions to the present " Infant School" plan. 
1 I have lately conversed with some deacons, who 
' had, " bona fide," made studious preparation, and 
the account they gave me of their examination is 
really alarming. How stands the case at present? 
Men come to the university, not as formerly, at a 
very early age, but at a period of life which legally 
qualifies them, at the time of taking their de- 
I gree of A.B., for admission to the ministry. The 
I studies of the university, excellent in many re- 
spects for the earlier age, and useful of course for 
all who intend to devote themselves to mathe- 
matics as to a profession ^, have not been mate- 
rially changed, except that instead of '* Locke's 
Science of the Understanding," and Paley's " Es- 

' See the objects for wliich the pniycrs of the University are 
requested. 

' Having myself proceeded too much on the plan of " medio 
tutiasimus ibis" in my mathematical examinations, I feel I can- 
not speak with the freedom from the charge " of vulgarly attack- 
ing that, in which one is most deficient," which a distinguished 
graduate, like yourself, can bring to this subject. 
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say on General Consequences^" more mathematics, 
some elementary classics, the Greek text of one 
Gospel, and Paley's " Selection from the Evi- 
dences of Christianity" have been added. All 
these, if men, as formerly, took their degree in 
their teens, would be natural exercise ; or if, with 
the exception of the higher mathematics, they 
were made the subjects for admission to the Uni- 
versity, at the present age of men presenting them- 
selves here, all would be well. But now, at the 
age of twenty-three, a graduate considers, after 
consultation with the deacons, that in six months 
or so many weeks, he may qualify himself for the 
ministry in times like the present. What is the 
consequence ? The laity are getting above the 
clergy : many are there of the former who devote 
much of their leisure time to theology, and be- 
come sound and conscientious Churchmen : be- 
fore such men, and to the prejudice of the igno- 
rant, is sent in these '* preaching'* days, a deacon, 
often uninformed in the very meaning of a visible 
Church, the privileges and the responsibility of 
all the baptized, and thinking himself going out 
as a missionary to some heathen land. He is 
compelled to hide his theological ignorance in the 
cuckoo notes of sectarianism and popular decla- 
mation : as he cannot be expected to supply him- 
self all at once with a theological education, which 
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at the proper season he has been allowed to 
escape ' . When all the examinations for orders 
be made such, as uniformly to require know- 
ledge for zeal to work with, then, uf course, this 
knowledge must be supplied ; the subject will be 
taken up by the University, opportunities will be 
given, according to ihe present advanced age of 
the students, for preparation for the ministry, as 
opportunities are given, with very improved effi- 
ciency, to the study of medicine : for I cannot 
see why the University should send forth igno- 
rant practitioners in the cure of souls, any 
more than in the cure of bodies. Nor indeed is 
there the wish not to serve the country in this 
respect ruling amongst our members at present : 
the only point, in my opinion, which prevents in- 
stant measures, seems to he, that the difference 
\ of the ages of our present and former students is 

' You will not be surprised at theological ignorance taking 
lefiige in sectarianism, when I tell you, that we have had lately 
■ome silly youths at this University, who, finding themselves 
Tery far from adequate preparation for a degree, betook them- 
■elves lo the profession of the " unknown tongues ;" they next 
proceeded upon the plan of the Anabaptists, mentioned by 
Hooker and all ecclesiastical historians, to bum their books, 
though the only crime of these few volumes seemed to be, that 
they hod failed to supply llieir possessors with ai^uments 
against the Church, or to expound yf i-ij y'Kbiirailiv to be uncouth 
noises, and had probably become damp and discoloured front 
It of use. 
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not sufficiently considered^ and the nearness of the 
canonical age of twenty-three to the present time of 
the A.B. degree is not duly weighed. But, to con- 
clude this subject, or rather to refer it to others 
better qualified to apply the remedy, whatever be 
done by the University, the examining chaplains 
may make the most efficient reform ; and great in- 
deed would be the advantage of a learned chapter to 
confirm or set aside their decisions, with an appeal to 
the Bishop at the last. There is an argument iised 
in favour of deaneries and prebends, which I must 
confess I cannot think the Clergy as a body de- 
serve ; and that is, that they act as incentives to 
professional activity. When such motives are 
tolerated in the breast of any one, he had better 
remain among the laity, and tire out his ambition 
in a different profession, than desecrate the more 
immediate service of the sanctuary by so false a 
ministry. With regard to theological studies, I 
feel assured, that the more they are cultivated to 
the glory of God, and not that of the student, the 
less disposed does the student feel to interrupt 
them by schemes of external prosperity, and no 
inducement, save that of doing good in his gene- 
ration, would ever call forth the real theologian 
from that most thrilling of all enjoyments — the 
searching the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven 
in the revealed truth, of which the Church is 
the pillar and the ground, in humble reliance on 
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that spirit which searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God ', and with a cheerful use of 
the fruit of all the labours, wherein other sons of 
the Church have laboured aforetime. 

A reconsideration of the subject of the fourth 
Letter — the operation of the Papacy — naturally 
suggests the inquiry, how speeds the royal Bishop 
in the present day. And if we cast our eyes upon 
the states of the Church, we find that they too 
have at the last learnt the lesson, which, for 
centuries, their rulers have been teaching all the 
kingdoms of the West. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that while the Pope is hardly safe in 
his own dominions, and even Spain and Portugal 
are beginning to doubt his blasphemously vicarious 
ubiquity, Ireland, called a part of our United King- 
dom — the nationally personified protest of Christ- 
endom — is with impunity exhibiting the most 
lawless insolence of the Papacy, and by means of 
Roman ambassadors " — now sitting in both Houses 
of Parliament — is bearding our Catholic legislature. 



■ 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

' See die newspaper reports of the messages delivered to the 
Parliament, by the Roman delegates now admitted there. During 
" Reform" debates in the House of Lords, an opportunity 

3 taken of charging the Protestant Catholic Eiaiiops with 
covetousness and extortion ! This charge, remember, is made hy 
a vassal of the great Aniiatist, and collector of Peter's pence ! 
Such IE the effect of ihe system on the heart and head. 
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and outraging every . statute of the realm. But 
Romanism is so exposed in all its corruptions, its 
vices, and its absurdities; its iniquitous aggres- 
sions and its childish assumptions are so palpable, 
that none but the most ignorant — wilfully or other- 
wise — can properly feel the slightest anxiety about 
it, unless when it is seen to be unblushingly sup- 
ported by persons who have been solemnly in- 
vested with national powers, in their nature specially 
Protestant. To attempt to ameliorate the work- 
mgs of a principle which is transubstantiating con- 
tinually spiritual things into carnal, by supplying 
it with carnal powers and greater opportunity, is 
adding fuel to flames, and is in direct contradic- 
tion to the moral government of God, and the ex- 
ample and precepts of Christ and His Apostles. 
It is a fashionable excuse to talk of the misgovem- 
ment of Ireland : I should rather say, that Ireland 
has only been partially governed ; the Protestant 
Catholic portion of its inhabitants have been 
citizens of the United Kingdom, and the other 
portion has been given up as a standing army to 
the selfish Popery of every demagogue, and the 
unprincipled extortions of the emissaries of Rome. 
I do not call this latter portion Romanists ; — poor 
creatures ! they are merely initiated in its mys- 
teries, whenever its horrors and its bribes are ex- 
hibited before their eyes, for the purpose of nerv- 
ing their hands to execute the awful deeds of re- 
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J bellion and of blood, which are to fill up the mea- 
sure of Popish iniquity, and to mock to the very 
last, with fiendish exultation, the angelic cry of 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men." And now that the 
heresy of Hymenaeus and Philetus is assuming a 
national form throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom, and the weak in self-government, and the 
ignorant in education, are being theoretically con- 
signed to their own guidance and natural liberty — 
however the/orm.s of civil and religious liberty are 
kept up — there is less prospect than ever that the 
deluded peasantry of Ireland will have uniformly 
and impartially set before them the first elements 
of even civil liberty — the first advances from 
savage passions and brutal anarchy. For inde- 
pendent of the workings of the spirit of disobe- 
dience in them, amidst the universal relapse to- 
wards natural liberty, the obedient citizens also of 
Ireland, who are in union with us by the Catholic 
membership of the Church and State, are thrown 
very much upon their own personal means of 
protection : and God alone can enable these Pro- 

Itestant Catholics of Ireland to solve the many per- 
plexing difficulties which now beset them, and 
which call for all our sympathies and all our 
prayers, that they too may not be tempted to dis- 
regard the Hand of Love, which is working all 
things, and by indulging the natural popery of the 
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human heart to avenge themselves^ and forget to 
Whom vengeance alone belongeth^ and to whom 
alone the sword is^ without the inevitable conse- 
quence of perishing by the sword, in solemn re- 
sponsibility committed. 

But though volumes were written, in vain is the 
hope that they would prevail upon the fanaticism 
of ignorance, and the bigotry of liberalism, to ad- 
mit the ready and palpable solution of all the dif- 
ficulties, under which Ireland is at present groan- 
ing. I did not intend, indeed, making any direct 
application of the subject of my fourth Letter, to 
any phase of the Papacy itself; because I consi- 
der that the most superficial view of the Reformap 
tion, and the most vague definition of Romanism, 
enable any one at once to describe the natural his- 
tory of a Papist, unless he have lost his way in 
the thick mist of foolery around him. Rather 
would I make a more indirect application, and 
suggest the less palpable object of inquiry : Has 
Popery been resurgent within our Church since 
" the Reformation T Much, in my opinion, every 
way ; nor will any member of the Church, who is 
not ashamed of finding himself fallible, and who is 
enabled to detect the Papal leaven itself in its 
universal adherence to the human heart, be won- 
der-struck at my frank opinion, nor indignant if 
he find that some *' Diana of Ephesus," which he 
had been proclaiming " great," was nothing more 

8 
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than an idol, fashioned after the manner of the 
olden ones of Rome. Should any reader of these 
Letters be secretly worshipping his own infallibi- 
lity, and be but little acquainted practically with 
the meaning of that text, "as many as I love, I 
rebuke and chasten '," I recommend him to omit 
the remainder of this Postscript, and to remember 
only that the writer protests generally against his 
idol of infallibility, and assures him that he be- 
lieves no sincere member of the Church of Christ 
fears the most stormy trial of every portion of his 
house built on the everlasting Rock. 

Whenever the three Orders in the ministry of 
the Church have been relatively disturbed, so that 
one has been raised at the expense of another, 
there is Popery. Whenever the persons of those 
called to bear these Holy Orders, have been con- 
fused with their offices, there is Popery. Whenever 
these offices, or the persons filling them, have been 
unduly used as mediation, so as in the least degree 
to raar the instant and full enjoyment ' of the One 
Mediator, there is Popery. Whenever the Clergy 
are looked upon as exclusively " the Church," and 
the Laity are made a set of un-canonical religion- 



1> Rev. iii. 19. 
' Matthew xxiii. 13. Hear the voice of love: "Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! foi ye shut up the king- 
dom of heaven against men ; for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suiter ye Iheni tliut are euteiing to go in." So Gal. iv. 1 7. 
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ists^ or degraded into a caste of sermon-listeners, 
there is Popery. Whenever spiritual things are 
abused for the purpose of personal profit and im*^ 
portance, and not to the glory of God, and the 
edification of His Church, there is Popery, When- 
ever the kingdom of heaven, now opened to all 
believers, is superseded by a purgatory of doubts 
and fears, and a continual learning, without coming 
to a knowledge of the truth — ^its holy joy, and 
peace, and love, — ^whenever the temple of the living 
God mthin, is entirely or partially closed, and mo- 
tives are drawn from without, and not from the 
sacred in-dwelling of the Father and the Son^ 
with the Spirit of adoption, there is Popery. The 
consequences of all this, and more than this, which 
I forbear to enumerate, are the "works of the 
flesh,*' variously modified, according to the circum- 
stances and rank of the individual ; the present 
history of our country is, perhaps, more to be 
classed under those works of the flesh called '* va- 
riance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, here- 
sies, envyings V' which, as the characteristics of 

* John xiv. 23. 

' Gal. V. 20. The most insidious materialism, now under- 
mining the spiritual morals of our part of Christendom, is the 
facility of purchasing the right of indulging in some works of 
the flesh, by abstaining from others. Many persons call one 
another and themselves *' good men, pious, &c." for abstaining, 
as did many of the heathen, from "adultery, fornication," &c. 
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the last days of a spintual dispensation, show that 
the "natural man" is the same spiritually violent 
animal, as he was legally ' violent in the last days 
of the Mosaic covenant of the Law, and carnally 
violent in the days of Noah, the last days of the 
world before the flood. 

Independently of the manifest revival of Popery 
in open dissent, there have been, then, within the 
Church itself, many opportunities for the working of 
the same leaven, " many occasions to the flesh," just 
as previously mutatis mutandis, in the election of 
the Jews in the Jerusalem of bondage. I have 
often thought that it would be a very profitable 
work towards the edification of the Church, to set 
forth every error and every iniquity of Romanism, 
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which are the moie palpable works of " filthiness of the flesh ;" 
and yet these same persons may be debauchees in variance, 
emulations, schisms, and such like. By setting up so gross a 
standard of Christian ethics, a ready spirit of judgment rides 
upon the signs of the times, which is a " filthineaa of the spirit," 
requiring the utmost watchftilness and prayer ; for it is a apirit 
directly at variance with the " fruit of the Spirit," ver. 22 ; and 
its debauchery, though now not so openly disgusting as sensual- 
ism, has the most fatal consequences. 

' So legally violent were the religionists of those days, that 
they, xealousfoT ike law, crucified Him, who alone kept the law, 
etaent'ially and formally. We may he great spiritual professors, 
zealous for the Gospel, and yet do despite by our own doubts, or 
by our judgment and condemnation of others, to the Spirit of 
Grace. 
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in juxta^position with the correlative truth and 
righteousness ^ ; and afterwards to detect the same 
errors and iniquities^ as many as may be found 
working with more spiritual filthiness^ yet pro* 
ducing in the main the same effects^ in the latter 
days of Christendom. We are, I believe, very 
few of us as yet practically assured of the extreme 
simplicity of the Gospel, and of the Catholic con- 
solations of the Apostolical Church, so vain have 
they been made by the traditions of men, derived 
from heathen philosophy. Papal transubstantia^ 
tion, and infidel commentaries. Have you ever 
compared ^e definitions, the qualifications, the con* 
tradictions, the exaggerations of justification by 
faith ? To such a degree have these been multiplied 
in sermons published by request, and commentaries 
vying with each other in size, that persons, whose 
opportunities of reading are many, must be learnedly 
tempted to wander from their baptismal privilege 
of *' rejoicing in the strength of their salvation,* 
and *' giving thanks in the Universal Church," 
and to doubt whether they really are justified at 
all in the sight of God ; whether in all holy cheer- 
fulness and single-eyed affection, they may live by 
the spirit of adoption, as sons in the house, and 
not as servants again to fear. 

But I will take a more specific instance of the 

* See Dr. H. More's Mystery of Iniquity. 
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more spiritual operation of Popery : the Papacy 
denies to the Laity the cup of the communion of 
the blood of Christ : i. e. it confuses the " royal 
priesthood" with the external ministry, and virtu- 
ally announces that none but the Clergy shall be 
in communion with the Church. When a lay 

■ member of our Church, no matter in what pro- 
fession or calling he may, by the Providence of 
God, have been placed, begins to find that the far 
country of worldly-mindedness is no home to the 
baptized prodigal, and that he has indeed a soul 
as well as a body ; what is he instantly prompted 
and counselled to do ? To attain to his true 
standing in the Church as a Layman, to appre- 
hend true education as redeemed, not only /row 
the curse and tyranny of sin, but unto the most 
glorious citizenship ' of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to do his duty, unto the Lord, and not unto 
man, in that state unto which it has pleased God 
to call him ? No ! he is counselled " to go into 
the Church." Thus in numberless instances are 

■ many counselled to shrink from a Christian dis- 
charge of their calling, and to take refuge in the 
orders of the Church ; and, of course, when or- 
dained, they are tempted to justify the step they 
have taken, in the eyes of the community, by 
^ft many acts of supererogation, tending rather to 

^^k ' Phil. 
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give them '' dominion over the faith^ than to make 
them helpers of the joy * " of their lay brethren, 
who may have more faithfully identified the grace 
with the providence of God, and found every po- 
sition in the Church compatible with the exercise 
of the most devoted heavenly-mindedness. Nor 
has this leaven been working only in such cases, 
(which perhaps will be best remedied * by making 
a sound theological education indispensable for 
orders,) but Church membership has been con- 
founded with teaching to such a degree, that, — ^in- 
stead of the time having arrived, when no man 
need teach his neighbour and his brother, in con- 
sequence of one Teacher being simply proclaimed 
in the Church, who, as God, can reach the hearts 
of all, as being man, he can be touched with 
a feeling of the infirmities of all — ^there remain 
very few, indeed, who do not consider themselves 
teachers, either by imparting *' new views," or by 
contradicting the Church ; and even women and 
children, in absolute defiance of most simple rules 
of God, from which I know not where they get 
a dispensation, join the ranks of the '^ many 
masters," and, of course, incur the " greater con- 



> 2 Cor. i. 24. 

' I mention this as the best remedy, because there may be 
many instances, where it may be desirable to admit laymen, 
above the usual age, to the ministry. 
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demnation ^/' which we shall receive, who become 
unauthorized doctrinists in a spiritual dispensation. 
I am entering no protest here against the affec- 
tionate ministrations of females, in relieving the 
temporal distresses of the poor, and in superin- 
tending, as far as their own domestic duties allow 
them, and under the authority of the parochial 
minister, and with the consent of their husbands 
or parents, the education of the poorer children 
of the Church : but I do protest, and that most 
solemnly, against many of the unchristian and 
unfeminine * proceedings of females in the present 
day, presuming to teach, in many cases, without 
condescending to be guided by the sound forms of 
the Church, and to distribute unauthorized publi- 
cations, called tracts, of which the great boast is, 
that they are *' utterly free from all allusions to 
the Church." 

There is one more specimen of papal imitation, 

* James iii. 1 . Of course, greater condemnation awaits the 
" many teachers" wow, compared with peripatetics under the law, 
because a perfect Teacher has been revealed, to whom the Church 
sends all her children ; and " in many things we offend all of 
us," and have, therefore, ourselves to learn. 

' It is a remark of Cecil's : that as Papists worship the Virgin 
Mary, so Protestants go to the other extreme, and forget that 
she is the blessed among women. Would that her heavenly- 
minded exemplification of " the meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price," and lovely indeed, were 
more practically studied ! 

T 
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with regard to doctrine, which I will mention, and 
that is, that as the Papists obscured to human eyes 
the glory of the Incarnate Word, by setting up a 
baptized man, begotten of that Word, as his vicar, 
so the Canonical Scriptures collected, printed, and 
bound together in one book, called the Bible, 
are continually taken for the Living Word, and 
rashly quoted to the depreciation of the " living 
epistles" of the Living Word ^ found within the 
Church. The possession of a Bible is not an es- 
sential ; indeed for fifteen centuries, it was a very 
rare possession : the being a living epistle; — the 
possession of the Spirit of Christ, of which His 
Sacraments are the ordained means, is an essen- 
tial. The writings of the New Testament are a 
consequence of the Church, and not the cause : the 
Church was founded by the Living Word in the 
Jlesh, who sent forth his apostles to proclaim the 
Gospel, and to found, estabUsh, and regulate the 
Churches, which were in existence in many places 
before the Gospels and Epistles were written ; in- 
deed, many of the Epistles were apostolically ad- 
dressed to the correction of certain errors, which 

^ I know no instance more common, of this mistake, than 
the passage Heb. iv. 12. in which the omniscient divinity of our 
High Priest is set forth. And yet I constantly read this pas- 
sage, quoted in a sort of idolatry of the Bible, and have had it 
brought up in argument against myself, when upholding the 
Sacraments as means of regeneration and life. 

9 
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a misunderstanding of the Jewish Scriptures had 
introduced into the Church. The possession of 
the Bible is indeed a blessing, for it is the finished 
word of truth, by which the "hving epistles" of the 
Spirit, the members of the ApostoHcal Church may 
in all ages try and examine themselves ', whether 
they be in the faith, whether they be walking after 
the canon or rule of God's will, or the will of man ; 
and such was most emphatically the blessed use of 
the Bible at the revival of learning during the Re- 
formation, when the Scriptures enabled the Church 
of England to be assured, in the sight of the great 
Head of the Church, that it was her solemn duty 
to cast off the pollutions of Rome, and to assert 
that no traditions could be truly attributed to the 
Apostolic mouth, which were contrary to the 
ApostoUc pen, and the Evangel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But once begin to idolize a superior 
knowledge of all the mysteries of the Bible; — once 
begin to think much of the service done to God by 
its possession, its perusal, and its circulation, and 

e the Collect for the second Sunday in AdYent, well cor- 
I rotorated by the following extract : " In reading of God's word, 
he not always most profiteth, that is moat ready in turning of 
' the book, or ui saying of it without the book ; but he that is 
\ moat turned into it ; tliat ia moat inspired with the Holy Ghoat ; 
I most in his heart and life altered and changed into that thing 
' which be readeth ; he that is daily leas and less proud, less 
I wrathfol, less covetous, and less desirous of worldly and vain 
I pleasures ; he that daily forsaking his old vicious life, increoseth 
a stature more and more." Homily I. 
t2 
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immediately we are tempted to think less of the 
living Epistles sacramentally written by the Spirit 
of God — the Church is confounded with the first 
process of her establishment in a Jewish and 
heathen world — and we transform Christendom 
into one vast Book Society \ in which those who 



* I know I am touching on a very delicate subject, inasmuch 
as the old appeal for the Bible Society mas^ that it was a reli- 
gious society, and now its present defence is, that it is not a 
religious society. I know of no society in soul or body which 
is not religious, and the assertion of the possibility, to a Christ- 
ian, of doing any thing — whether he eat or drink — but to the 
glory of God, and heartily in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is unmitigated infidelity. The question then is, can I give 
away well printed and cheap Bibles in a society of Christians ? 
Yes ; even in the visible Church of Christ ; nay, you cannot be 
admitted a member of that Society unless you are bond fide a 
member of the Church, and promise to offer up your prayers for 
the Lord's blessing on your united efforts. Well, but the Bible 
Society gives away so many more Bibles, and translates into so 
many languages. Yes ; that is, as a revered friend told me 
when I was a member of the Bible Society, " you give wings to 
one, and deny wings to another, or give it very short wings, and 
then you complain that the latter cannot fly so far as the former ;" 
you give to the one your large subscriptions — ^your speeches — 
your zeal — your prayers, and you reproach the other for not 
having money — oratory — zeal and union. The " Herod and 
Pontius Pilate" argument oi judging from effects — whether 
exaggerated or not — I leave to other logicians. I cannot con- 
clude this note without freely telling you, that I think your new 
" Trinitarian Society " is more ungracious to the Church than the 
" Bible Society ;" for it agrees with the Church, that it is neces- 
sary to have a test, and yet will not adopt the test of the visible 
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have money to subscribe, or eyes wherewith to 
read, are considered equally to be holding forth 
the Word of Life. 

With regard to discipHne, the leaven of popery 
seems to work in making the order of Presbyters 
suffer from the order above them, as well as from 
the order below. The dioceses are so large, and 
in many places the population is so immense, that 
the Bishop can only be, like the Pope, occasionally 
exhibited, and at other times is romanised into 
comparative seclusion from the presbyters. Again, 
the Sacraments and the Common Prayer are so 
lightly esteemed in comparison of " preaching," 
(jToXuXo-yta) that the person of a garrulous deacon 
is held in admiration before the office of an ordained 
presbyter ; and even where the persons are of 
equal popularity, the pccuhar trust conmiitted to 
the presbyter is not habitually distinguished to the 

I setting fortli of the dignity of that trust, and of 
Him who has sealed it. 
Another instance I will adduce in the matter of 
discipline of the leaven of popery : discipline itself 
seems to have been removed from the proper 
authorities, and vested in the leaders and their 
satellites of particular parties in tlie Church, 
: 



Church, which comprises its own, and saves the sectarian abuse of 
e of the hlesscd Trinity. Tlie Bible Society of the Church 
excellent, nor do I hear that it is one of its standing 

rules, that you cannot procure a Bible without pUrehaaing a 

copy of a tract at the same time. 
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whether called orthodox, evangelical, or propheti- 
cal, if indeed this last be a party of any conse- 
quence. The device on the banner of each of 
these parties is with more or less of distinctness 
the old one, '' Extra ecclesiam nuUa salus," 
where ecclesia bears the original popish sense of 
party. In some of these parties certain views, in 
others certam persons, are made the nucleus around 
which the party is gathered: there is always a 
special Pope \ whose standard is referred to, 
whose dicta are of infallibility, and if you belong 
to neither one party nor the other, but are seeking 
only to hold the Catholic and Apostolic truths *, 

1 This pope may be a person, a book, a magazine, or a com- 
mentary. When a person is the pope, for instance, a popular 
writer, or preacher, it is curious to observe how similarly the 
old leaven works. . " If to his lot some human errors fall," they 
are readily excused by his followers and partisans as " die delu- 
sions of Satan and the natural man," in the same manner as the 
Court is made to bear all the blame of the Church of Rome. 
Should, however, similar infirmities be manifested in the pope, 
or partisan of another party, there is no such plea ready, but 
away to the Inquisition, and Court and Church are the same 
thing. I have waded through the Wliitfieldian and Wesleyan 
controversies, which are called by courtesy, great revivals — of 
popery of course ; — ^for the contemporaneous in&Uibilities of the 
Vatican in the fifteenth century made the necessity of Clerical 
Reformation equally palpable by their violence and utter igno- 
rance of a visible Church. 

* There is a fine remark of Dr. H. More, " That infallibility 
is the plainness of the Church's proclamation of all things es- 
sential to salvation." 
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you are practically useless and become an object 
of suspicion to all. Well, if in return, you en- 
deavour to unite the knowledge of the most 
learned, with the zeal of the most zealous party, 
and seek with disinterested love towards all, and 
in humble self-denial to think not exclusively of 
the evil around you and within you, but of whatso- 
ever things are true, venerable, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report '. 

A review of the Fifth Letter calls upon me to 
apply to the present times the principle of Pro- 
testantism against Popery, and to ascertain what 
Reformation is wanted in these our days. Having 
pointed out to your notice, in the course of the 
last Postscript, some specimens of the leaven of 
modem popery, I would request you to reflect 
whether these specimens, and such like, do not 
require the most watchful protest, and the readiest 
reformation. But in such a work the utmost 
caution is necessary, lest, as in the case of the 
abused Reformation from Roman Popery, we allow 
our zeal to hurry us into a rash determination to 
annihilate, rather than to sustain us in a faithful 
and patient examination, and a consequent reform 
of all that is evil and false. For instance, we may 
be tempted to speak evil of dignities themselves, by 
so separating the persons who fill them from their 
office, that whilst we are professing to venerate 
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the latter, we may be indulging every opportunity 
of degrading the former. In our anxiety to bear 
witness to the One Mediator, and in disgust for 
the undue mediations which may have been minis- 
tered to us, we may be tempted to turn away 
from the means which the One Mediator has en- 
joined for communion with Himself, if in any way 
administered by the agents of our former bondage 
and delusion. In our zeal for grace rejoicing over 
judgment, we may not only forbear to judge the stn- 
ner, but also to reprove, and rebuke, and avoid the 
sin ; — in our indignation against the unauthorised, 
we may also be denouncing the real and indispens- 
able discipline of the Church ; — so necessary is it 
to watch and pray, that we may have in all our 
warfare the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, and be armed with the whole 
armour of God, that we may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all to stand ^ But 
I will not go through each item of things so lately 
called to your remembrance ^, more especially too 

* Eph. vi. 13. And having put down or overcome aU which 
it is our calling to withstand (avrior^vat), that ye may he able to 
stand {(TTfivai) — as conquerors and possessors of all the glorious 
results of victory. 

^ It is so fashionable to despise metaphysics, because so many 
have lost themselves in a fog of sublimated physics and fought 
with undefined words, that I forbear to set forth metaphysical 
methods of at once detecting Popery in all its disguises. Such 
methods are not unknown to those who can trace the operations 
of the speculative reason, the sensuoits understanding, or the hut^ 
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as our reformation at present is most distinctly and 
peculiarly spiritual, that is, we want more a revival 
of spirit, than a change of forms in the things of 
our religion, and I am not fond of legislating for 
the spirit of men's minds. When the Court and 
the Church of Rome were exposed, there was 
unavoidably a removal of many unscriptural and 

» foreign forms ; but with us we want the spirit to 
niake our Catholic and Apostolical form of dis- 
cipline and doctrine a living thing. Considering 
that the Fifth Letter itself sufficiently points out 
the nature of the Reformation from Romanism, 

tand at the same time the necessity of all so study- 
■ing that Reformation, that they may, however 
late in life, apprehend it, make it an act, and 
apply their studies to the resistance of the last 
struggles of the Papacy, I will add nothing more 
at present on the subject : merely observing, that 
the laws which now bind us to the reception of 
Papists as our legislators, our judges, and our re- 
presentatives at home and abroad, may be consi- 
dered like bandages applied to an arm of the body 
politic, previously to blood-letting; the question 
iu my mind is simply, will the patient bleed to 
^B death — or will the bandages be removed by the 



■Jul senses of every one, who is living in a partial or an inverted 
order of his perfected destiny (oXuifXiipoc, 1 Thess. v. 23.) as 
matter what objeet be presented to such an agent, 
-whether the things of God more immediately »r those of man, — 
Popery is inevitable, active or passive. 
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proper attendants — or lastly will the blood be 
miraculously stanched by means of the healing 
atmosphere around it^ and the bandage remain to 
the withering and paralysis of one member only ? 
Let rxnse men judge. 

Our more spiritual reformation at present calls 
for the removal of that marvellous ignorance which 
prevails so universally, of the very meaning of 
national religion and worship — ^primarily, of the 
Church, or election of man desiring to accomplish 
this purpose — secondarily, of the Church of Christ, 
or the election of God, simply giving the perfection 
of the same purpose — and of the united calling and 
privileges, and of the respective duties of the clergy 
and laity. We hear a great deal about the Reform- 
ation of the Clergy, and of their circumstances : we 
hear nothing whatever of the Reformation of the 
Laity, and their negligences and sectarianism. I am 
always glad to introduce Hooker, and perhaps my 
lay brethren, who unite in giving him the title of 
*' judicious," will receive his opinion on this subject 
more complacently than my own. '' The Church of 
Christ is a body mystical. A body cannot stand, un- 
less the parts thereof be proportionable. Let it there- 
fore be required on both parts, at the hands of the 
Clergy, to be in meanness of state like the Apostles ; 
at the hands of the Laity, to be as they were who 
lived under the Apostles \" And again : ** How 

* Preface. 



soon, O how soon, might the Church be perfect, 
even without any spot or wrinkle, if public au- 
thority would at the length say Amen unto the 
holy and devout requests of those godly brethren, 
who, as yet, with out-stretched necks, groan in the 
pangs of their zeal, to see the houses of bishops 
rifled, and their so long desired livings gloriously 
divided amongst the righteous ! But there is an 
impediment, a let, which somewhat hindereth 
those good men's prayers from taking effect : they 
in whose hands the sovereignty of power and 
dominion over this Church doth rest, are per- 
suaded there is a God ; for undoubtedly, either 
the name of Godhead is but a feigned thing, or, 
if in heaven there be a God, the sacrilegious in- 

I tention of Church-robbers, which lurketh under 
this plausible name of Reformation, is in his sight 
a thousand times more hateful than the plain 
professed malice of those very miscreants who 

I threw their vomit in the open face of our blessed 

^ Saviour '." 

It is a very easy thing to propose to set the 
Clergy (the Church 1) to rights ; very easy to de- 
nounce them as traitors, for allowing the disci- 
pline of the Church to be as it is; not so easy, 
apparently, to open one of the many thousand 

I books, which have been written on the subject, 

[ and to find that the want of ecclesiastical disci- 

' Book VH. Sect. 21. 
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pline is most extensively owing to the corruptions 
and indolence of the laity themselves : — ^to say 
nothing of those who are, ipso facto, excommuni- 
cated, by wandering about after *' preaching,** like 
so many Mahometans from the Mecca of one sect to 
the Medina of another ; at the sight of which spi- 
ritual mendicity may every aged son of the Church, 
be he clerical or lay, exclaim : '* I have been young, 
and now am old ; yet saw I never the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging their bread." Let me, 
then, see whether the /or/w^ of discipline at present 
ratified in our Church, and either accusing or excus- 
ing all, whose duty it is to give spirit to them, are 
properly attended to. Out of the many thousand 
books which I have asserted to be written on the 
subject, I select a volume of the works of Bishop 
Beveridge, and in his. sermon on " Salvation in the 
Church only, under the Apostolical ministry," I 
find the following epitome. " Our Church being, 
by the blessing of God, of the same extent with 
the kingdom in which we live, and as so, subject 
to the same prince, as its supreme governor upon 
earth ; for the better management of that power 
which Christ hath left with it, it is divided into 
two provinces, over each of which there is an 
archbishop ; each province is subdivided into 
several dioceses, over every one whereof there is 
a bishop : in every diocese there is one or more 
archdeacons : every archdeaconry is divided into 
several deaneries, and every deanery into several 
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parishes. And in every parish, as there is a priest 
rightly ordained for the administration of the word 
and sacraments to all the Christians that live 
' there ; so there are other officers, called church- 
wardens, chosen every year, and appointed not 
only to look to the fabric of the Chm-ch, be- 
longing to the said parish, and to provide 
' all things necessary for the worshipping of 
I Grod in it, but likewise to inspect the lives and 
actions of all the Christians that live there ; to 
take notice of all that hve in any notorious sin, or 
neglect the means which God hath ordained for 
their salvation, and to certify and present their 
names to such officers as the Church hath ap- 
pointed to consider what to do in such cases. And 
although such persons, being Christians, are ob- 
liged by their religion to take all the care they can 
of their neighbours' souls, and, therefore, to ac- 
quaint the Church with their evil and pernicious 
courses, that she may interpose her power for the 
reclaiming of them ; yet to bind them more strictly 
to it, when they are admitted into that office, they 
take a solemn oath, in the presence of Almighty 
God, truly and faithfully to execute the same, to 
the best of their skill and knowledge. And that 
none of them may be ignorant of what they are 

I to present, they have " Articles of Inquiry" deli- 
vered to them, wherein all and every thing, and 
every person presentable, is plainly and distinctly 
Bet down. 
" And as this is certainly the best and surest 



I 



I 



1 
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way that the Church could ever find out, whereby 
to understand which of her members either neglect 
those duties which should further their salvation, 
or commit such sins, as will impede and hinder it ; 
so is the course too that she takes for the correct- 
ing and reforming them. For as the Church- 
wardens are obliged to make their presentments 
twice a year, and may do it oftener if occasion 
require it ; so is the bishop obliged to go about his 
diocese once every three years, that he may under- 
stand the state of the flock committed to him, of 
which he must one day give a strict account to the 
Great Shepherd of souls. And lest any thing 
should happen in the mean time, that may require 
a more speedy examination, he, according to the 
custom of the primitive and Catholic Church, hath 
one or more archdeacons under him, canonically 
ordained, authorised, and required, every one to 
visit so much of the diocese, as is under his juris- 
diction, once a year, or oftener, if need be, to 
receive the foresaid presentments, and to inspect, 
and, what in him lies, reform all irregularities, 
either in clergy or laity. And moreover, that the 
Church may never want an opportunity of being 
informed of any misdemeanours, that she is bound 
to take cognizance of, she hath other oflicers, both 
under the bishop and archdeacon, who keep her 
courts all the year long, as occasion happens, and 
have power to cite all delinquents that are pre- 
sented, and to examine and try all such eccle- 
siastical causes and matters as are brought before 
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them. But here we must observe, that as the 
Churchwardens of every parish, who present 
offenders to any of these courts are always 
laymen ; so the chancellors, commissaries, officials, 
and other officers in these courts, who receive and 
examine such presentments, are ordinarily laymen 
too : and it is but reasonable, and in some sense 
necessary, they should be so. For if none but 
clergymen should search into the faults of the 

» laity, the laity might be apt to suspect they were 
too severely dealt with : whereas being tried by 
men of their own rank and brotherhood, before 
sentence is passed upon them, they cannot blame 
the Church for it, nor imagine that she can have 
^L any other design upon them, but only to do them 
^B good, and make them better." 

I would fain have continued this extract to the 
account of the sentence of excommunication, but 
sufficient has been transcribed for my present 
purpose, which is to ask, why is not the laity 
earnest in discharging these great and respon- 
sible duties ? Why is a silly sound of Church 
Reform to be rousing the ignorant passions 
of the community, and reform itself to be 
limited to regulating the hire of so many 
" preachers and pray-ers," to " outpreach, and to 

IDutpray," all Sectarians, as the childish emulation 
now so fashionable dictates. Why not reform the 
Church, the whole election, the Church 2 Why 
not begin with getting even such a definition of 
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the Churchy as a heathen persecutor^ had he been 
called upon, would at once have given ? If 
*' Church Reform" be, indeed, the cry of health, 
the expression of every member of the visible 
Church of Christ, by one mouth ; if it be the ut- 
terance of thanksgiving to God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, for so high and heavenly 
a calling, such apostolical blessings, and such sa- 
cramental privileges, and of zeal for their holy 
guardianship : — if it be the utterance of hatred of 
schism, — of prayer for pardon of all past sins, igno- 
rances and negligences, — of a hearty desire to order 
all things to the glory of God, and the edification 
or building up of the Church, the whole Church, 
then may, indeed, the cry be echoed from the very 
soul of every one. Clergy or Laity, who is seeking, 
the things of Christ, and not his own perishable 
and false interests. 

But if it be the cry of delirium from a paralysed 
body, one member seeking to sustain itself to the 
prejudice of every other, all sympathy gone : if it 
be the cry of those who deny the Lord who bought 
them, who " tread under foot the Son of God, and 
count the blood of the covenant, wherewith they 
have been sanctified an unholy thing, and are doing 
despite unto t^e Spirit of graced" who as they still 
despise and reject the Head and His majesty, can- 
not but despise and reject the visible manifestation 

' Heb. X. 29. 
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of His members, now militant upon the earth; if 
it be a cry echoed from every witness of distrac- 
tion and schism, loathing the witnesses of God, 
and unity and love ; if it be the cry of those, who 
would make the ministers of the Church their ser- 
vants, not for Christ's, but for Antichrist's sake ; if 
it be a cry for the nation to touch even one jot or 
tittle of the Catholic and Apostolical doctrine, and 
discipline of the Church of Christ, and the nation 
stoop down to listen to the cry : then will the time 
have come for the Church of Christ of England, to 
be the Church of Christ in, England, if only one 
bishop, one presbyter, one deacon, one layman, ob- 
tain mercy to be faithful, as once on earth was seen 
the Head of the Church the only faithful One, and 
conquering sin and death, through hanging on the 
cross, and provingji'rsi that " the gates of Hades 
prevail not against theChurch,''for her power is not 
of this world. Then, when the nation seeks apos- 
tacy, will she have one more point of doctrine, one 
more point of discipline, to announce to the State : 
the doctrine, that her word, her sacraments, change 
not to suit the apostate fashions of the last times, 
for that they are the word and the deed of God 
manifest in the flesh, and await their change into 
glory by Him, when He appears ; the discipline, 
that if the State, naming the name of Christ, de- 



part not from iniquity, nationally and individually, J 

I the iniquity of confounding truth with falsehood, | 
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good with evil, light with darkness, liberty with 
lawless bondage, holiness with profligacy, faith 
with expediency, unity with dissension, uniformity 
with schism, Christ with Antichrist ; then can she 
no longer be responsible for national education in 
the sight of the Lord of Hosts, the God of nations, 
and though the apostate nation persecute her for 
her faithfulness, she too must send her faithful 
martyrs, like the disciples of the Baptist, *' to go 
and tell Jesus," and patiently bear witness, even 
unto the end. 

There needs no Postscript, my dear Melvill, if 
I follow analogy, to my Sixth Letter, the subject 
matter of which supplies, but too profusely, its 
own application to the present times. Those 
Dissenters, who at all recognize the necessity of 
Jpostolical authority in the laying on of hands, 
who trace up their own orders from schismatic to 
schismatic, until they bend their heads to receive 
the forsworn ordination of rebellious presbyters, 
have all of them found how mysteriously the law of 
non-conformity has magnified itself in their suc- 
cessive impositions of hand, — how from generation 
to generation, instead of unity, so dear to the 
conscience of every reader of the Bible, endless mul- 
tiplicity appears, as if the very vocation of Dissent 
was to represent to the atomist the truth of the 
theory of the divisibility of matter. 

But there are other Dissenters, who^ compara- 
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lively careless of any visible Apostolical authority, 
feel no such wistful anxiety about the source of the 
orders, which their teachers profess to bear in 
commission. They Uke not to decide whether 
their teacher is Apostolically inspired invisibly 
by a call in himself, or Apostolically authorized 
visibly by a call from themselves ; sufficient for 
them to be told that God heareth prayer, and that 
it pleaseth Him by the foolishness of preaching ' to 

■ save them that believe : having provided, therefore, 
for pubhc prayer and public preaching, they set to 
work upon building a tower, which is one day to 
reach the heavens ; and they consider it a great hard- 
ship that the nation should have pledged its care so 
• exclusively to the Gate of a City, professing already 
to have attained heaven, based on the throne of 
God Incarnate ; and they murmur that it nationally 
should think hghtly of a work upon which they 
bestow such elaborate pains. Had the nation 
taxed the use of the translation of the Scriptures, 
which by its Church it had accomphshed, such a 
^L tax might have been tolerated in consideration of 
^H the materials thence furnished to their own varied 
foundations : but as for the gate, its claims were 
so preposterous, and so insolent a mockery of their 
own humble and more earthly aspirations, that 

^H ' 1 Cor. i. 21. How numberless are the errors w 

^H be traced to an ignorance of -oS Kiipvyiiaror, in this vei 

V 
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the nation behaved traitorously towards them in 
doing homage to such pretensions. Besides which, 
the very construction of such a city with a hidden 
foundation, made all attempts to imitation fruit- 
less and vain, though they were continually deter- 
mined to imitate its gate at least ; and thus, amidst 
speculative questions as to the merits of each multi- 
plied imitation of the gate, their time was so occu- 
pied, and the tastes of their followers so distracted, 
that hardly two could be prevailed to work upon the 
same foundation; — that they were for ever learning 
and never coming to the knowledge of a Temple 
for the Lord. 

Now, amidst the many parties of Dissenters, it 
appears to me that a very great proportion of them 
should be looked upon, not as schismatics, but as 
catechumens, or if unauthorized Baptism after our 
form be allowed — (it is a gross error to call it Lay 
Baptism) — as baptized inquirers after full commu- 
nion. Some of them talk against the headship of 
the king with most innocent indignation : some 
praise '' our excellent Liturgy ;" others condemn 
it in parts or altogether, though it is a general re- 
mark of those who are in the habit of indulging 
itching ears, that they have found great comfort 
in conventicles at hearing portions of the Liturgy 
speaking piety and peace amidst the crudities of 
an ** extemporaneous" oration. Of course, those 
churchmen who indulge not itching ears, have no 
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opportunities yet of reviewing these extempora- 
neous forms of prayer '. 

Some Dissenters complain of the want of dis- 
cipline in the Church, though, upon the papal 
plan of attributing the effects to others of causes, 
which themselves really supply ; for it is remark- 
able enough that it is the existence of conventi- 
cles which tends so extensively to destroy discipline 
in the Church. Let a pastor offend, though with 
utter unconsciousness, a captious parishioner by 
faithful reproof, and the apparent remedy is now at 
hand ; if no other Church be near, or if he involve 
the whole Clergy in the crime of this one faithful 
steward, the grieved parishioner turns Dissenter; 
in many cases, if he be wealthy, he builds a con- 
venticle, and soon are gathered round him the 
monks and friars of his own predominant Popery, 
and after a while their lament also begins over 

I" the gross want of discipline in the Church." 
Some complain of the other extreme — " the bi- 
gotry of the Church." I leave this complaint to 
be settled by those, who have the opportunity of 
seeing how a Churchman is treated by the Church 



How frequently is " the spirit of grace and supplication," 
transubstantiated into a notional pit of prayer ! The conse- 
quence of this is that a new form of prayer is thought more 
spiritual than an old ; nay, there are 8om(j who think that a 
form is likely to express the " gronnings," which, as die 
Holy Spirit declares, " cannot he uttered." 
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when ^' he turns Dissenter,'* and how a Dissenter 
is treated by his late companions, when he enters 
the fold of Christ's Church : perhaps, there may 
appear such a thing as the bigotry of dissent. 

Now, my dear Melvill, it appears to me that a 
great deal of dissent owes its existence to a mis- 
take of *' the Reformation." I have endeavoured 
to point out that mistake in my Fifth Letter, but I 
gladly protest again against the acts of the Church 
of England throughout that period, or since being 
entitled " justifiable schism." The charge of 
schism was ridiculously urged, and has been as ri- 
diculously defended : if it be schism for any brother 
in the visible Church, to forbear to walk with an- 
other brother, while he is walking disorderly, but 
to be ready to walk with him again, when he lets 
go disorder, then is it schism for the Church of 
England to forbear participation in the evil deeds 
and lawlessness of the see of Rome. But once 
set up a plan of schism, call it justifiable or other- 
wise, and you gather together myriads of opera- 
tives, more eager to follow the plan, than tender 
and conscientious in the grounds of their justifica- 
tion. This great mistake involves another, and 
that is profound ignorance of the Catholic Church, 
profound ignorance of the very elementary mean- 
ing of a visible Church, as a witness of the grace 
of God which hath appeared, bringing the means 
of salvation to all men. The visible Church is not 
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a judge, but a witness of judgment to come ; as 
even St. Paul with his mighty measure of the Holy 
Ghost for edification, awd not for destruction, 
would only deliver a grievous offender to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus '. 
The Church, as a faithful spouse in the house of 
Christ, is repeating His very woids in all her long- 
suft'ering, in her believing and hoping all things, 
hoping even against hope : " If any man hear my 
iwords and believe not, I judge Iiim not : for I came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world. He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, 
hath one that judgeth him : the word that I have 
spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day ^." 
The Church announces this judgment then to be 
revealed without the possibility of evasion, and 
calls upon all to judge themselves in this the seed- 

ttime of flesh or the Spirit, that they be not con- 
demned of the Lord of the harvest. If the harvest 
were over, and some cases had been purposely 
omitted for thejndgment of the visibleChurch,then 
might the charge be feasible against the Church, 
if she witnessed so strenuously as she now does, 
to the grace and salvation of her God. If her 
love be abused to licentiousness by those, whose 

I sin can even grow in grace, much more under law, 
' 1 Cor. V. 5. ' John xii. 47. 
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she has the Apostolic answer, *^ whose damnation 
is just :" and let the caviller wait a little, yet a 
little while, and there will be no complaints of 
want of judgment ^ : well, if that judgment find us 
all, and especially those now so intent upon judg- 
ment, to have been fi^ee and cheerfiil witnesses of 
the season of grace ! But this profound ignorance 
is not peculiar to Dissenters ; they find many, very 
many, in the Church, especially the lady theolo- 
gians of the day (the yvvacicopco of 2 Tim. iii. 6.) 
equally ignorant with themselves of the meaning of 
the visible Church in a dispensation of grace, and 
with them they mourn over the awful heresies of 
the Liturgy, and most especially the abominable 
antinomianism of the Burial Service ^ where the 
Church expresses her sure and joyful hope of the 
resurrection of the body, even when she consigns 
the dust of some baptized prodigal to the earth ! 
1 must confess, that surveying, as every one must, 
who would not be a hypocrite and fail to discern 
the signs of the times, the absolute ignorance, — 
ignorance did I say, the unutterable nescience of 
the very meaning of a visible Church among many 
called by the loving providence of God to its com- 

* Rev. iii. 5. There is but One, who blots out a name from 
the book of life. 

' By the by, they tell me, that by virtue of unauthorized bap- 
tism. Dissenters can compel Clergymen to read the Burial Ser- 
vice over the body of a Dissenter. 
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munion, I am not surprised at these Catechumens, 
or seekers after communion, finding many mem- 
bers of the Church much more expert in darken- 
ing than in correcting the ignorance, which keeps 
themselves out of the fold. 

Another error is that the science of heavenly- 
mindedness is now so published abroad, that all of 
us mai/ in these days be mistaking the choice ex- 
pressions of " righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost," for the realities themselves. 
So many works of what is called Christian experi- 
ence are continually put into circulation, that we 
all now by reading and talking may glitter as so 
many heroes and heroines of one continued novel 
or spiritual romance ; and the productions of our 
Divines in all the branches of Theology are so 
dispersed abroad, that any scientific man might 
compile a Biblical commentary, by which the 
deepest students of the mysteries of grace should 
find footmarks in what they deemed their most 
unsearchable privacies. The question indeed with 
us all, as well as with Dissenters, is not whether 
we know the responsibility of /infloToi, but of 
ajTOffToXoi, not of the " little flock" of disciples, 
but of the " great company " of commissioned and 
authorized heralds or preachers. Nor indeed may 
activity in this solemn calUng be taken for recti- 
tude : this has not been unaptly called a Martha 
age ; only let persons be bustling about, and all the 
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piety of Mary, and more than Mary's piety, may 
be unheeded. It is Martha, who is cumbered about 
many things ; it is Martha, who, when she hears 
that Jesus is coming, goes out to meet him, while 
Mary, who hath chosen the better part (strange 
paradox for. the flesh !) sits still in the house, and 
waits the summons, " The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee !" And most unequivocally do I 
believe that " the one thing needful" in the visible 
Church — the one thing which provides for every 
means and assurance of salvation, out of the reach 
of devil or man, is its Apostolical principle. Dis- 
regard this, and the unauthorized administrator of 
bread and wine is worse than the Roman priest, 
for not only does he deny the cup, but the bread and 
the cup equally. For the loss of this essence, no 
activity, though it exceed the will-worship of the 
Hindoo and the. Eastern Dervise can compensate. 
Take but a wrong turn at first, and continued travel- 
ling may call forth much labour, and present many 
visions, but at the last the sea appears, and not the 
city of destination. Compare the zeal, the watch- 
fulness, the restless activity of the coiner of coun- 
terfeit money, with the industry, and diligence, and 
composure of the workmen at the King's mint ; are 
our Sacraments of less preciousness than bullion ; 
is not our authority of the King of kings ? Yet 
counterfeit money passes, and the coiner has his 

reward. 

9 
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Now though I write thus decidedly, you will at 
least believe me sincere in disclaiming all desire 
wantonly and uselessly to shame Dissenters : in- 
deed, from my own experience — for as I said be- 
fore, we are all born Dissenters — I know well what 
is the tyranny of the law of dissent, and I solemnly 
believe that sectarianism is kept up in this country 
by a want of faithful and selt-denying counsel 
from Churchmen generally. In a morbid libe- 
ralism, we wait, as Hooker says, until " they may 
be persuaded to condemn themselves," without 
giving them at the same time a fair standard for 
examination. Doubt have I none, but that to the 
disunion and ignorance of Churchmen much, very 
much of dissent is owing. Dissenters have dissent 
enough among themselves ; and when they address 
themselves to Churchmen, what do they often meet 
with? Dissent still. Instead of a manly, plain, and 
faithful witness of Apostolical blessings — instead of 
living Protestantism, they are perplexed with some 
such infidelity as the following ; " we are all right, 
andpoperyisAntichristian; here take the righthand 
of fellowship ; we shall all meet at the last ; there are 
maoy ways to Heaven," &c. I do most solemnly 
protest against this sensual and ignorant, or this 
false and selfish cruelty of Churchmen ; — a cruelty 
which is also perjury in us ministers, for the punish- 
ment of which no pillory, no treadmill is adequately 
ignominious. From my very heart I commiserate 
Dissenters, who have a witness given them of that 
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abomination of desolation in another form, which 
they already possess in one ; — who instead of the 
witness of God, — that treasure committed to 
earthen vessels and undefiled by its most wilful 
earthliness, — have a sickly and forsworn opinion of 
man set before them, the gratuitous witness of a 
charity which rejoiceth not in the truth. Of course 
it is much easier to hide at once our Apostolical 
commission, and to cease (whenever we are by man 
permitted) from stimulating that faculty so irrita- 
ting to the flesh, \\z.— faith : of course it is much 
easier to walk by sight and sense, ^' and to preach 
and to pray" side by side with any apostleship and 
with any commission ; but while the vows of God 
are upon us, it is indeed impossible to measure the 
treason and the infidelity of our degradation. The 
world loveth its own, whether we call it the profane 
or the religious world, and our works may be perfect 
before man ; but from ovu* Incarnate Master, who 
hath the seven spirits of God, and the seven stars, 
we hear a cleaner reckoning : " I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name, that thou livest, and art 
dead. Be watchful, and strengthen the things 
which remain that are ready to die : for I have 
not found thy works perfect before God. Re- 
member y therefore, how thou hast received and 
heard; and hold fast and repent \*' 

While Dissenters in the Church require our un- 

* Rev. iii. 1. 
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measured protest — such a protest as our Lord and 
His apostles gave to the Scribes and Pharisees of 
I Jewish dissent — the Dissenters out of the Church 
I require our most earnest soUcitude to disabuse 
them of their present ignorance of a Church, and 
to assure them, that if they " be apostles, and we 
be not, but are bars '," that we are at once ready 
to forego our false witness, to confess our schism, 
and to return to them as one fold. Indeed, from the 
dreadful neglect of our increasing population, and 
the idolatry of " land measure" in the division of 
our parishes, I should feel justified, as a presbyter, 
in voting that the canon of suspension should be 
relaxed in favour of modem dissenting teachers, 
and that all of them, who are duly qualified, 
should be ordained earlier than laws, made under 
very different circumstances, at present allow. Once 
let the sincere inquirer, now in the bondage of 
dissent, see that the Church has superhuman au- 
thority (which at her peril she denies or hides) to 
supply all his wants — that by her Apostolicity all 
his difHculties are solved : once let him behold the 
Church no longer under the accredited definition 
of a group of parsons, with tithe sheafs of corn 
around them, but the visible body of Christ await- 
ing, with all its clergy and laity, throughout its 
Catholic extent, its Jinal purgation : once let him 
recognise the ineffable simplicity of the Gospel, 
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and he will at once see that the duly administered 
sacraments are not snares of controversy and con- 
demnation, but pledges of love and salvation, and 
his voice will soon be heard in common prayer and 
common praise, to the Author and Finisher of our 
faith ; and that Church which has been supplying 
heavenly knowledge to his understanding, will 
now do its ordained and perfect work of supplying 
the means of heavenly and eternal truth to his 
spirit. 

For myself, my dear Melvill, I seem but to be 
regarding the Church and State in the evening of 
both, as far as the nation is concerned, and the 
glory which is before my eyes is the glory of sun- 
set : how to express what*^! feel, I know not ; and 
therefore I have rather eagerly summoned you to 
come and behold, than attempted composedly to 
describe the radiating scene before me ; and per- 
haps all the time from a loftier eminence you are 
smiling at my eager summons, and with a hope less 
pensive, with a heart better tutored by its own con- 
sciousness of health, " to be not over exquisite to 
cast the fashion of uncertain evils," have already 
welcomed a morrow in which the day-star of our 
nation 

" Shall yet again repair his drooping head, 

And trick his beams, and with new-spangled ore, 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky." 

Lycidas. 
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Whether such another morning dawn upon you, 
— or the next be of " that day," in the morning 
of which there shall indeed be joy, — whatever 
heaviness may endure for the night,— it is still a 
blessing and a cause of cheerfiil gratitude to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, that our lot 
is cast in a country, where our pilgrim bodies may 
be ordered by " every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake" in the patience of hope, and " learn 
to rule by learning to obey ;" — our intellects 
quickened by science to detect what power over 
creation man by sin has lost, and by redemption, 
though not yet all made manifest ', has regained ; 
— and our spirits raised up — from visible things 
sacramentally made one by the Incarnate Word 
with invisible, — " to sit together with Him in 
heavenly (places) in Christ Jesus *," and thence to 
consecrate our every act, as citizens of heaven and 
earthj a mission of love abiding for ever. 

And now farewell in peace : I know you will as 
freely prove, as I have freely written ; — that you 
will choose the good, and refuse the evil ; — and, 
amidst the noise and confusion without, will ac- 
cept and return in the spirit of our union in Church 
and State my prayer " that the very God oi peace 
may sanctify you zvhoUy, and your whole spirit, * 
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and soul, and bbdy> be preserved blameless iinto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ \** 

I rejoice in this public opportunity of- express- 
ing that I am, 

» 

My dear Melvill, in Church and in State, 

Very affectionately yoiur's, 

CHARLES SMITH. 



* 1 Thess. V. 23. See the original 
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